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THESE  UNIT  AND  LESSON  PLANS  ARE  ONLY  A  RESOURCE  FROM  WHICH  A 
CURRICULUM  CAN  BE  DEVELOPED.   THEY  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  A  COMPLETED 
SEQUENCE  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  AN  INTEGRATED  ARTS  PROGRAM  PRE-K  THROUGH  12TH 
GRADE.   WE  HOPE  THAT  YOU  WILL  USE  THESE  IDEAS  AS  A  SOURCE  (SPRINGBOARD) 
FROM  WHICH  YOU  CAN  DEVELOP  YOUR  OWN  IDEAS.   ALSO,  WE  HOPE  THAT  THE  IN- 
NOVATIVE WORK  IN  THE  AREA  OF  EVALUATION  OF  THE  ARTS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  WORKS 
OF  ELLIOT  EISNER  WILL  INSPIRE  YOU  TO  TRY  NEW  TECHNIQUES  WHICH  ARE  MORE 
COMPATIBLE  WITH  THE  QUALITATIVE  NATURE  OF  EVALUATION  IN  THE  ARTS  AREAS. 
THE  ARTSPLORATION  RURAL  NEWSPAPER  FROM  ARTS  ALLIANCE  NORTHWEST,  SEATTLE, 
IS  AN  ADDED  BONUS  FOR  THE  STUDENTS  AND  PARENTS  IF  THEY  SO  DESIRE  IT. 

FROM  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FIELD  TESTING  DATA,  IT  WAS  DETERMINED 
THAT  THE  9-12  GRADE  MOVEMENT/DANCE  CURRICULUM  GUIDE  LESSONS  WERE  MORE 
ADVANCED  THAN  WE  HAD  ANTICIPATED.   THE  EVALUATIONS  FROM  THE  PHYSICAL  ED- 
UCATION TEACHERS  WHO  FIELD  TESTED  THE  LESSONS  INDICATED  THAT  THE  ELEMENTARY 
LEVEL  MOVEMENT/DANCE  LESSONS  WERE  APPROPRIATE  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LEVELS  AS 
WELL  AS  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  COULD  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE  STUDENTS  AND  THE 
TEACHERS.   IT  IS  THEREFORE  RECOMMENDED  THAT  THOSE  WHO  ARE  USING  THIS  PARTICULAR 
GUIDE  ASSESS  THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  THEIR  STUDENTS  AND  ADAPT  OR  MODIFY  THESE 
LESSONS  AT  VARYING  LEVELS  AS  NEEDED  TO  MEET  THEIR  OWN  LOCAL  NEEDS.   DON'T  BE 
AFRAID  TO  USE  LOWER-LEVEL  LESSONS  AT  HIGHER  GRADE  LEVELS  OR  THE  REVERSE  IF 
NEEDED.   THIS  PROCESS  WAS  SUCCESSFULLY  IMPLEMENTED  DURING  FIELD  TESTING  AND 
WORKED  EXTREMELY  WELL  FOR  MANY  TEACHERS. 

THE  OPINION  OF  THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  CONCERNING  THE  VALUE  OF  A 
SPECIFIC  LESSON  MAY  NEED  TO  BE  BALANCED  WITH  THE  OPINIONS  OF  THE  STUDENTS 
WHO  ENGAGE  IN  THE  ACTIVITIES.   THE  WRITERS  OF  THESE  GUIDES  FEEL  THAT  ALL 
LESSONS  ARE  DESIGNED  TO  INTEREST,  MOTIVATE,  AND  INCREASE  THE  PERCEPTUAL 
ABILITIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS.   WE  HOPE  SUCH  REWARDING  EXPERIENCES 
WILL  BE  THE  "EXPRESSIVE  OUTCOMES"  FOR  ALL  WHO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THESE  ARTS 
ACTIVITIES. 

AS  PROJECT  COORDINATOR,  I  RENDER  TO  ALL  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  A  DESIRE 
TO  "ENHANCE  THEIR  PERCEPTUAL  F I  ELDS"  AND  "DEVELOP  NEW  FORMS  OF  ANTICIPATION"-- 

AS  ELLIOT  EISNER  MIGHT  SAY--THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DO  SO  WITH  THESE  MATERIALS. 
WE  ARE  FORTUNATE  THAT  WE  RECEIVED  A  TITLt  IV-C  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION  INNOVATIVE 
GRANT  AND  A  PHI  DELTA  KAPPA  GRANT  TO  ASSIST  IN  THIS  WORK. 


MADGIE  MAE  HUNT,  Ed.  D. 
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A  MODEL  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  UNITS 
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A  Poser  i  pt  ion  of  t_ho  Un  i  t  Model 

The  Relationship  of  the  Arts  in  Education  Curriculum  Units  are  related  to 
the  broad  educational  goals  of  District  No.  1  and  Missoula  High  School 
District;  to  the  society,  and  to  the  total  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

Instructional  objectives  are  delineated  in  expressive  amd  behavioral  terms 

The  Curriculum  Units  contain  the  concepts  to  be  learned,  the  content  to 
be  assimilated  and  the  skills  to  be  mastered. 


4.  Performance  criteria  are  established  through  informal  assessment  by  the 
classroom  teacher  to  pre-assess  the  student's  degree  of  success  in  under- 
standing concepts  or  skill  development. 

5.  The  learning  activities  are  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  learners  at 
several  levels  (teacher  can  apply  activities  at  any  level  he/she  deems 
appropriate)  in  order  to  challenge  learners.  Most  learning  will  occur 
individually  and/or  in  small  groups. 

6.  Resource  materials  and  persons  (teachers  and  field  personnel)  are  needed 
to  facilitate  learning. 

7.  Post-Assessment  (Process/Product)  is  based  in  the  evaluation  component 
within  each  lesson  plan:   the  learner's  proficiency  of  skills,  content 
knowledge,  and  observable  changes  in  behavior  will  be  noted  by  the  class- 
room teacher  on  special  rating  scales. 


Adapted  from  James  F.  Garvey,  La  Canada,  CA. 


.  2 
An  Ex  pi  1  cat  ion  of  .'i  Curriculum  Unit 

1.  The  Nature  of  the Learner 

A.  Sets  his/her  own  pace. 

B.  Has  unique  abilities,  variegated  interests  and  unfulfilled  needs. 

C.  Is  assiduously  striving  to  improve  his/her  image. 

D.  Is  inextricably  in  "self";  (self-esteem;  self-direction;  self-fulfillment 
and  self-actualization). 

2 .  The  Imperatives  of  the  School 

A.  Nurture  sequential  concept  development  (spiral  learning  rather  than 
fragmented  learning). 

B.  Maintain  a  balance  between  convergent  and  divergent  thinking. 

C.  Maintain  a  balance  between  the  Cognitive  and  Affective  Domains. 

D.  Cultivate  critical  judgment. 

E .  Imbue  va 1 ues . 

F.  Inculcate  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

\ .       The  Curr  i  cu 1  urn  Unit 

A.  It  must  be  purposeful  to  each  learner. 

B.  It  must  be  at  the  learner's  level  of   understanding,  that  is,  his/her 
expectancy  level  nn<.\    not  his/her  frustration  level. 

C.  It  must  remove  hurdles  that  stultify  the  learner's  progress  in  moving 
from  concept  to  concept . 

D.  It  must  be  sequential  in  order  to  be  efficacious. 

E.  It  must  have  ;i  salutary  el  feet  upon  the  learner. 


< 
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Joseph  Bondi,  Developing  Middle  Schools:   A  Guidebook,  1978,  p.  78. 


Arts  in  Education 

Curriculum  Resource  Guide 


Music 


i » 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

Montana  State  Library 


http://archive.org/details/artsineducationc1984hunt 
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CONCEPT  LIST 
LEVEL  1 


TEMPO  --  fast,  slow 

DIRECTION  --  melody  moving  up  or  down 

BEAT  --  beat,  no  beat 

DYNAMICS  --  soft,  loud 

FORM  —  repetition,  contrast 

REGISTER  --  high,  low 

METER  --  steady  beat  divided  into  groups  of  two  or  three 

ACCENT  --  accent,  no  accent 

DURATION  --  long,  short  sounds 

TONE  COLOR  ~  quality  of  sound  which  identifies  individual  voices,  or 
instruments 

RHYTHM  PATTERNS  --  organization  of  sound  i.e.,  long,  short;  strong, 

weak;  sound,  silence 

PHRASES  --  musical  sentences 

INTERVALS  --  distance  between  two  pitches 

CADENCES  --  i.e.  commas  ond  periods  of  musical  language 


MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN  --  Approximately  one  month  with  three  20  minute  lessons  a  week 

Level  1 ,  Col umn  I 


GOAL  --  to  help  in  the  development  of  aural  discrimination  and 
sens  i  t  i  vi  ty 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  help  students  listen  to  and  demonstrate  an  understanding  of 
qual i  t  i  es  of  sound  , 

high  -  low  (pitch)  /Note  --  these  musical  terms  in 

fast  -  slow  (tempo)  )  parentheses  are  for  the  teacher's 

long  -  short  (duration)  J  benefit,  not  to  be  presented  to 

loud  -  soft  (dynamics)  /  students  at  this  level. 

to  help  students  learn  to  sense  underlying  pulse  (heart  beat)  of 
mus  i  c 

to  help  students  become  aware  of  the  qualities  of  sound  in  their 
env  i  ronment 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  ~ 

Sound  House- 

Nursery  rhymes  and  childhood  songs,  examples 
Hot  Cross  Bun 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star 
Skip  to  my  Lou 
Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb 
A-tisket,  A-tasket 
Do,  a  Deer 

Na-Na-Na-Na-Na   (Children's  teasing  chant,  Susie  has  a  boy 
f r  i  end) 


( 


XE 


— — e — e— 

Create  songs  to  Nursery  Rhymes 

Use  singing  games  --  Ring  Around  the  Rosy 

Old  MacDonald  had  a  Farm 
Music  from  TV  commercials 
Current  popular  music 
Music  Language  Books,  Mary  Helen  Richards 

Body  Instrument 

Listening  Examples: 

Peer  Gynt  Suite  No.  1   (Hall  of  the  Mountain  King)  —  Grieg* 
Surprise  Symphony  --  Haydn- 
William  Tell  Overture  --  Rossini- 

-See  Appendix 


MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN   continued 


ACTIVITIES  - 


1.  Teacher  demonstrates  High-Low  concept  physically  and 
elicites  response  from  students  to  bring  out  words  High 
and  Low.   Students  can  physically  demonstrate  what  they 
hear. 

2.  Teacher  demonstrates  with  voice  (or  piano  or  bells)  the 
same  concept  to  bring  out  same  response  from  students. 

3.  Sensing  the  heart  beat  in  a  variety  of  music. 

h.         Class  listens  to  sounds  of  the  classroom  in  complete 

silence  (maybe  30  seconds).   Then  students  identify  sounds 
heard  and  distinguish  the  qualities  in  the  sounds. 

5.  Students  may  go  into  Sound  House  to  experiment  with  sounds 
and  present  their  findings  to  class. 

6.  Students  take  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  demonstrating 
sound  qualities  to  class. 

7.  Use  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Childhood  Songs  as  examples  of 
qualities  of  sound. 

8.  Listen  to  a  variety  of  music  selections,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  without  comment. 

9.  Listen  with  demonstration  of  understanding  of  music 
qualities  by  physical  activity. 

10.  Attend  music  performances  geared  to  level  and  attention 
span  of  group. 


EVALUATION  -- 


The  student  shall  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  four 
qualities  listed  above  by  listening  to  or  performing  music 
and  verbalizing  or  physically  indicating  the  presence  of 
these  qual i  t  i  es . 


MUSIC 

LESSON    PLAN      Heart    Beat 

Level     1  ,    Co  1  unin     I 


CATEGORY  ~  Music,  Pure  Form,  K-1 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Listening, 
Creat  i  ng 


OBJECTIVE  --  to  hear  and  feel  the  heart  heat  of  the  student  and  relate 


it  to  the  heat  in  rhymes  and  music 


MATE  RIALS /RESOURCES  —•  child;   •  chalkboard;   •  stereo;   •  recordings; 
•  dowel  rods  (lV  long,  3A"  in  diameter  --  found  in  any  hardware 
store) 


PROCEDURES  --  Approximately  two  20  minute  periods 

1.  Listen  to  sound  of  a  beating  heart  and  find  the  pulse  of 
the  beat. 

2.  Listen  to  a  variety  of  music  which  contain  different  heart 
beats  (pulse  and  tempo)  i.e.  Jazz,  Classical,  Pop.   (Baroque 
music  is  a  good  choice  for  steady  beats.)- 

Children  will  demonstrate  that  they  hear  the  beat  of  each 
pi  ece  by  : 

a.  tapping  above  own  heart, 

b.  tapping  toe,  and 

c.  show  beat  with  head,  feet,  hips,  eyes,  shoulders,  knees, 
etc.   (The  teacher  should  lead  these  activities  first, 
until  the  students  are  ready  to  respond  on  their  own.) 

3.  Speak  through  some  Mother  Goose  rhymes  with  slow  heart 
beats  (with  image  of  "How  fast  would  your  heart  beat  after 
jogging  around  the  school  10  times?")   i.e. 

One ,  two ,  t  i  e  my  shoe 

Diddle,  diddle  dumpling,  my  son  John 

Engine,  engine,  number  9 

(let  children  speak  favorites) 

Fee,  fi,  f o ,  fum   (works  well  with  older  children) 

k.         Drawing  words  from  the  above  poems,  create  a  steady, 
repeating  beat  (ostinato). 


1 

One , 

1 
two , 

1 
three  , 

1 
four 

Did 

-   die, 

dump 

1  i  ng 

En 

-   gine, 

En 

g  i  nr 

Fee  , 

fi, 

To, 

fum 

Then  half  the  class  does  ostinato  while  half  the  class  speaks 
poem. 


N. 


MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN  Heart  Beat   continued 


Movements  that  go  with  speech  patterns  could  be: 

Clap,  clap,  clap,  clap  -  steady 

Slap,  clap,  slap,  clap  -  steady  (strong,  weak) 

(knees  or  floor) 

(Combining  claps,  snaps,  slaps,  and  stomps,  let 
children  make  up  own  body  sound  ostinatos.) 

5.  Give  each  child  two  dowels.  Re-do  ostinatos  learned  above 
with  dowels.  (This  is  the  first  extension  of  body  work  to 
an  instrument.) 

6.  Play  singing  games  to  reinforce  beat: 

a.  Let  Us  Chase  the  Squirrel 

b.  Charlie  Over  the  Ocean 

c.  Ring  Around  the  Rosy 

d.  Jacqueline  (for  older  kids) 


EVALUATION  —  built  into  PROCEDURES 


FOLLOW-UP  --  extend  poetry  and  songs  used 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Teachers  are   suggested  to  use  any  music  on  hand  or  to  borrow  similar  music 
for  the  purpose.   When  using  these  works  play  only  short  sections  -  combine 
body  movement  to  the  music.   The  lesson  took  one  hour.   Kept  attention 
level.   Really  enjoyed  this  lesson. 


MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Sounds  of  Loud  and  Soft 

Level  1 ,  Col umn  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Pure  Form,  K-1 

CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Listening, 
Creat  ing 

OBJECTIVE  --  to  teach  student  to  listen  and  to  demonstrate  an 


understanding  of  qualities  of  sound  (loud-soft) 


MATERIALS /RESOURCES  --  •  tape  recorder;   •  found  instruments;   •  Sound 
House;   •  voices;   •  record  player;   •  Surprise  Symphony,  Haydn; 
•  a  tape  of  various  sounds  in  and  out  of  classroom  which  show 
loud  and  soft. 


PROCEDURE  --  One  hour  or  three  20  minute  lessons 

Review  previous  lesson;  ask  for  demonstration  of  body  sounds  of 
loud  and  soft.   Play  recording  and  discuss.   Children  use  tape 
recorder  to  tape  sounds  of  playground,  as  well  as  school  room. 
When  they  are  finished,  play  tape  back  to  themselves. 


EVALUAT I  ON  --  students  will  be  able  to  recognize  and  make  loud  and 
soft  sounds 


FOLLOW-UP  --  students  will  do  same  type  of  project  for  long-short, 
high-low,  and  fast-slow 


MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN  --  Approximately  two  weeks  with  twenty  minute  periods, 

three  times  a  week 
Level  1 ,  Col umn  I  I 


GOAL  --  to  help  develop  visual  and  aural  discrimination  in  relation 
to  what  the  student  sees  and  hears  around  him/her 


OBJECT! VE  --  to  be  able  to  discriminate  high-low,  and  long-short  in 
visual  art  and  relate  these  concepts  to  music 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES 


Circus,  1951,  Georges  Schreiber-   (Painting) 

The  Owl,  Joan  MirO"   (Painting) 

arch  i  tecture 

recordings  to  demonstrate  high-low 


ACTIVITIES  - 


1.  Students  listen  to  high  tones  and  low  tones  and  relate 
sound  to  the  placement  of  lines  on  paper  or  chalkboard. 

2.  Students  listen  to  long  tones  and  short  tones  and  relate 
sound  to  length  of  lines  on  paper  or  chalkboard. 

3-    Students  look  at  visual  art  work  with  interest  centers  of 
high-low  placement,  long  and  short  lines. 

h.         Find  objects  in  environment  that  are  high-low:  long-short, 


EVALUATION  --  Students  should  be  able  to  identify  placement  (pitch) 
and  length  of  line  (duration)  and  perceive  the  relationship 
between  these  elements  of  music  and  visual  art. 


MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Visual  and  Aural  Discrimination 

Leve I  1 ,  Col umn  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Related  Arts,  Visual  Arts,  K-1 

CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Creating,  Listening,  Imagining 

OBJECTI VE  --  to  identify  long  and  short  in  visual  art  and  music 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  piano  and  music  for  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  Taps, 
and  This  Old  Man,  or  records  for  same;   •  visual  art  with  long 
and  short  lines,  photographs,  magazines,  etc.;   •  fingerpaint  and 
fingerpaint  paper 


PROCEDURE  --  Time  ^5"60  minutes  spread  over  3  lessons 

Review  meaning  of  long  and  short.   Have  written  on  board  words 
to  This  Old  Man.   Demonstrate  long  and  short  of  the  words. 

Th  i  s   ol d   Man ,     he   pi  ays   one ,     he   pi  ays   n  i  ck 

nack   on   my   thumb,      with  a  nick   nack   paddywack , 
■ 

g  i  ve   the   dog   a_  bone ,      th  i  s   o  Id   man   came   rol  1  i  ng 

home. 

Then  listen  to  the  music  of  This  Old  Man,  and  other  songs,  discuss 
the  long  and  short  elements  found. 

Look  at  several  pictures  and  find  with  the  class  long  and  short 
lines  and  discuss.   Examples  --  Circus,  1951,  Georges  Schre  i  ber* 
and  The  Owl,  Joan  Miro-'-'.   Have  children  make  their  own  finger 
painting  which  contains  long  and  short  lines. 


EVALUATI ON  --  Children  will  be  able  to  recognize  long  and  short  lines 
in  music  and  visual  art. 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Students  will  do  same  type  of  activity  for  high-low, 
fast-slow,  and  loud-soft. 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Can  use  the  lesson  first  in  the  music  time  of  class.   Children 
clap/sing  rhythm.   then  went  to  P.E.  time  and  continued  to  carry 
the  theme  out  in  body  movement  -  tappinq  feet,  pounding  hands, 
jumping.   Used  piano  in  classroom.   Used  autoharp  in  P.E. 

They  felt  the  beat  from  hearing-singing-body  movement. 
"Johnny  Get  Your  Hair  Out"   ETM  was  most  useful  in  this  activity. 


8a 
MUSIC 

LESSON    PLAN      Visual    and    Aural    Discrimination 
Leve  1     1  ,    Co  I  uinn    1  1 


It    is    hard    to   get    very   young    children    to   do    long-short    thinking. 
It    is    important    that    they   have   a   chance    to  explore   materials   before 
trying   a   project,    i.e.,    get    used    to   finger   paints   and   paper  before 
special    assignment. 

The    left    to    right    experience   should    be   emphasized   when   making    long    & 
short    1 i  ne. 


MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN  --  Approximately  US   minutes  in  2  lessons 

Leve 1  1  ,  Col umn  I  I  I 


GOAL  --  to  develop  the  concept  of  verbal  (antonyms)  and  aural 
(musical)  oppos i tes 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  concept  of  verbal 
and  musical  oppos i tes.   (To  help  reinforce   verbal  concepts) 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES 


Previous  musical  materials  used  to  develop  aural  discrimination 
of  opposites  (loud-soft,  high-low,  fast-slow,  long-short) 

Peas  Porridge  Hot  (song  represent i nq  opposites  of  hot  and  cold) 

Other  materials  available  to  the  Language  Arts  curriculum 

ACTIVITIES  -- 


Use  activities  in  Music  Level  1  applicable  to  the  concept  of 
antonyms.   Examples  --  Surprise  Symphony   (loud-soft) 

Sing  Peas  Porridge  Hot  with  discussion 

of  hot-cold 

Have  students  think  of  other  things  that  they  know  which  are 
opposites,  for  example,  boy,  girl;  in,  out;  small,  big. 


EVALUATION  -- 


The  child  will  bc>  able  to  discriminate  opposites  as  relating  to 
language  arts  and  music. 
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MUS  IC 

LESSON  PLAN   Music.il  and  Verbal  Antonyms 

Levc 1  1 ,  Col umn  | | | 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  General  Curriculum,  Language  Arts,  K-1 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Creating, 
Listening,  Imagining 


OBJECT! VE  --  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  music 
and  verbal  antonyms 


MATERIALS /RESOURCES  --  •  music  for  Peas  Porridge  Hot,  Peas  Porridge 
Cold;   •  old  magazines;   •  glue;   •  paper 


PROCEDURE  --  Time  k^   minutes  in  2  lessons 

Review  concepts  of  opposties.   Demonstrate  and/or  have  children 
demonstrate  any  which  can  be  shown  by  action.   Review  musical 
opposites,  such  as  long-short,  fast-slow,  loud-soft,  and  high-low, 

Sing  Peas  Porridge  Hot,  Peas  Porridge  Cold,  then  discuss 

opposites.   Provide  for  class  paper,  glue,  and  old  magazines, 

have  them  find  pictures  to  show  opposites  and  paste  them  on 
paper . 


EVALUATI ON  --  Children  will  be  able  to  recognize  antonyms. 
FOLLOW-UP  --  None ,  this  should  be  the  final  review  lesson. 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Has  been   adapted  to  grade  5  by  using  5th  grade  Silver  Burdette  record  of 
"Greens  1 eeves" .   Ditto  master  of  music  was  handed  out  &  pupils  found  the 
high  and  low  notes  after  discussing  range,  dynamics,  tempo,  texture  (musical 
opposites).   Students  listened  to  6  styles  (&  different  tone  colors)  of 
"Greens  1 eeves"  and  compared  2  styles  for  each  of  the  musical  opposites 
discussed.   They  each  corrected  their  own  after  hearing  recording   (orally). 
Each  student  then  found  pictures  in  magazines  of  other  opposites  in  our 
world  L   pasted  them  on  paper.   (A  collage  would  have  been  interesting.) 

A  collage  as  a  follow  up  activity  could  be  a  second  activity  at  a  later 
time,  thus  lessening  time  of  the  lesson. 


1 1 


CONCEPT  LIST 
LEVEL  2 


TEMPO  --  fast,  slow 

DIRECTION  --  melody  moving  up  or  down 

BEAT  --  beat,  no  beat 

DYNAMICS  --  soft,  loud 

STYLE  --  determined  by  mood  of  music 

FORM  --  repetition,  contrast 

REGISTER  --  high,  low 

METER  --  steady  beat  divided  into  two  or  three 

CHANGING  TEMPO  --  steady  beat,  getting  faster,  getting  slower 

ACCENTS  --  accents,  no  accents 

DURATION  --  long  sounds,  short  sounds 

TONE  COLOR  --  guality  of  sound  which  identifies  individual  voices  or 
i  ns t ruments 

RHYTHM  PATTERNS  --  organization  of  sound  i.e.  long,  short;  strong, 

weak;  sound,  silence 

CADENCES  --  i.e.  commas  and  periods  of  musical  language 

PHRASES  --  sections  of  musical  language  which  are  punctuated  by 
cadences 

INTERVALS  --  distance  between  two  notes 

TEXTURE  --  smooth,  rough;  thick,  thin 

MELODY  --  variation  in  pitch,  up,  down,  or  same 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Adapted  this  to  grade  five  by  using  fifth  grade  S  i  1  ver-Burdet  t  record 
of  "Greens leeves".   Ditto  master  notes  after  discussing  range,  dynamics, 
tempo,  texture  (musical  opposites)  students  listened  to  six  styles 
(different  tone  colors)  of  "Greens leeves"  and  compared  two  styles  for 
each  of  the  musical  opposites  we  discussed.   They  each  corrected  their 
own  after  hearing  recording.  (Orally).   Each  student  then  found  pictures 
in  magazines  of  other  opposites  in  our  world  and  pasted  them  on  paper. 
(A  collage  would  have  been  interesting). 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN   cont  i  nucd 


c.   One  line  on  chalkboard,  student  will  chart  known  song 

Hot 

Cross 

Buns   etc. 

O 


Show  note  on  line  — 0- 


d.   Demonstrate  that  pitches  are  located  on  lines  and  spaces 


±UL 


■G- 


2.    Rhythm 


Clap  rhythm  pattern  of  familiar  song.   Student  echo 
answer  hy  clapping  next  line. 


Fee       fi  fo         fum 

Star      light,      star       bright 
Baa       baa         black      sheep 


1  ,         2  ,  t  i  e   my       shoe 

Rain       rain,       go   a     -   way 


n       \    i  i   i  i 

Twinkle  twinkle  little  star 

Engine,  engine,  number  0 

Mary  had   a  little  lamb 

Put  her  in    a  pumpkin  shel 


Hot 
This 

cross 
old 

buns 
man 

1 

Runs 
Peas 

1 

through 
por r  i  dgo 

1 

the 

1 

town 
hot 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN  --  Approximately  six  to  eight  weeks  (can  be  carried 

throughout  the  year) 
Leve 1  2 ,  Col umn  I  I 


GOAL  --  to  develop  a  sense  of  melody  line;  sound  and  silence;  and 
rhythm;  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  music  reading  and 
exper  i  ence. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  learn  to  sing  and  play  music  and  relate  this  to  the  symbols 

on  a  printed  page  of  music 
to  learn  to  identify  rhythmic  patterns  and  melodic  contours 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES 


Reinforce  goals  and  objectives  of  previous  level 

Sound  compositions 

Chart  melody  of  familiar  song  (See  melody  on  staff) 

Echo  rhythmic  and  melodic  patterns 

Listen  to  a  wide  varity  of  music  selections  and  discuss  emotional 

response.   Examples  of  compositions  to  use  -- 

Music  from  Distant  Corners  of  the  World" 

Children's  Corner  --  Debussy"" 

Symphony  in  g  minor  --  Mozart- 

Little  g  minor  Fugue  --  Bach" 

Music  Language  Books  --  Mary  Helen  Richards* 
Continue  singing  songs  learned  by  rote  but  follow  written  notation 


ACTIVITIES  -- 

1  .    Me  1 ody 

a.  Student  echo  teacher  in  hand  motions  to  follow  melodic 
line  of  known  song.   Examples  --  Michael,  Row  Your  Boat 

Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat 
Hot  Cross  Buns 

b.  Place  this  on  board  in  chart  as  shown  below.   (All 
notes  that  appear  on  line  are  same  pitch.) 

MERRILY 

STREAM   *  •  * 
THE   t  MERRILY 

DOWN  •  •  • 

GENT-LY      *  „ w 

rhat  MERRILY 

BOAT         0  m 

YOUR  •    •   t 

ROW  ROW  ROW  •         MERRILY  etc. 

"• •" • •  ♦  f 


Hi 


MUS  I  C 

UNIT  PLAN   cnnt  i  nuccl 


3.    Demonstrate  steady  beat  throuqh  marching,  singing  games, 
nursery  rhymes  and  listening  to  music. 

k .  Demonstrate  "no-beat"  (sounds  which  have  no  basic  pattern) 
by  listening  and  recording  sounds  in  and  around  the  class- 
room and  by  distorting  the  steady  beat  of  familiar  songs. 

5.  Make  student  aware  of  strong  and  weak  beats  in  groups  of 
two  and  three  beats  and  of  accent  on  the  first  beat  of 
each  group  by  using  physical  motions  (clapping,  marching, 
etc.)  and  by  listening  to  music  and  singing  songs  that 
illustrate  this  aspect.   Discuss  steady  beat  divided  into 
2,  3,  b    (Time  Signatures) 

6.  Extend  echo  technigue  into  question  and  answer.   Teacher 
will  clap  a  short  rhythm  and  student  will  answer  with  a 
rhythm  of  equal  length  and  same  accent  pattern,  then 
student  will  q i ve  question  to  teacher  or  another  student. 

7-    Attend  music  performances  geared  to  level  and  attention 
span  of  group. 


EVALUATION  -- 

student  will  be  able  to  respond  correctly  to  groupings  of  two 
or  three  in  a  variety  of  musical  examples;  and 

student  will  be  able  to  read  simple  rhythmic  and  melodic 
pat  terns 


IS 


MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Speech  and  Music  Patterns 

Leve 1  2  ,  Co  1 umn  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Pure  Form,  2~3 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Creating, 
Li  s ten  i  ng 


OBJECTI VE  --   to  understand  that  speech  patterns  are  composed  of  long 
and  short  sounds,  and  relate  them  to  symbols  which  will  lead  to 
mus  i  c  read  i  ng 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  chalkboard;   •  felt  board;   e  dowels 
(IV  x  3/V) 

PROCEDURE  --  Five  or  six  lessons,  25  minutes  each 

1 .  Ana  1 yze  names 

a.  class  names  --  Mar  y    Gre  go  ry 

b.  other  proper  names  Tpresidents,  sports  figures,  etc.) 

c.  How  many  beats  are  in  a  name? 
Joe  (1) 

Mary  (2) 

Jennifer,  Abraham  (3) 
Mary  Al  i  ce         (h) 

2.  Using  heart  beat,  review  Mother  Goose  rhymes  from  Unit  1,  pg .  2 
Then,  analyze  first  lines  or  inner  parts  of  them.   Example  -- 

V      7         9?   7 

One,  two,  tie  my  shoe 

How  many  sounds  on  beat  three? 

Our  speech  patterns  are  made  up  of  combinations  of  long 
and  short  sounds. 

If  a  sound  fills  a  heart  beat,  we  will  call  it  "long.'1 
If  a  sound  fills  less  than  a  heart  beat,  we  will  call  it 

"short." 
Therefore,  the  pattern  for  the  above  phrase  would  be: 

long,  long,  short/short,  long 

A  simple  way  to  notate  these  longs  and  shorts  is  like  this  -- 

long  --  |  short  --  (  1 

Another  phrase  that  has  this  pattern  is  "Rain,  rain,  go  away" 

<v       y       v     ^ 
I         \       n      \ 
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MUS  I  C 

LESSON  PLAN   Speech  one!  Music  Patterns   continued 


Other  patterns 


n  n  i — ii 

Engine,  engine,  number      9 

If  the  train  should    jump  the    track 

Mary  had   a  little       lamb 

One  shoe  off   and  one  shoe    on 

n  i  mi 

Jingle  bells  jingle      bells 

Wish   I  may  wish   I      might 


Sometimes  there  is  silence  on  the  last  beat  of  a  phrase. 

A  heart  beat  of  silence  looks  like  this  --  2.  (guarter  rest) 


Hot         cross  buns 

9  days  old 

Th  ree       blind  mi  ce 


% 


Peas        porridge        hot 
Runs        through  the     town 


RELATED  PROJECT  --  With  older  groups,  these  rhythms  can  be  practiced 
by  creating  word  collages  with  class  names  or  other  people's 
names . 


1 

Tho 

1 
mas 

n 

Jeffer 

1 

son 

n 

Rona 1 d 

n 

Reagan 

n 

Washing  - 

1 
ton 

\ 

Abe 

1   \ 
L  i  nco 1 n 

n 

Harry 

1   1 

Truman 

i  '  n      z  ii 

II.  S.  Grant 

a.  speak  with  different  speeds  (heart  beats),  moods,  and 

vo  1  unit's 

b.  speak  in  canon 

c.  tape  record  results 

d.  clap  rhythm   (the  words) 

e.  combine  claps,  snaps,  slaps,  stomps 

f.  clap  words  with  dowels 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Speech  and  Music  Patterns   continued 


EVALUATION  --  built  into  PROCEDURE 


FOLLOW-UP  --  follow  the  same  PROCEDURE  for  rhythm  of  songs  used  in 
the  classroom 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Not  at  ion 

Leve 1  2  ,  Col umn  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Pure  Form,  2-3 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  0 i scr imi nat ion  ,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Creating, 
L  i  s ten  i  ng 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  begin  the  reading  of  rhythmic  notation 

MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  chalkboard 

PROCEDURE  --  One  or  two  lessons,  25  minutes  each  with  reinforcement 
during  succeeding  weeks. 

Notating  rhythmic  patterns  of  students'  names. 

The  teacher  will  write  his/her  name  on  the  chalkboard  with  stem 

notation  beneath  --         ,,.,,. 

Mrs .  Willi amson 

i  i     n     i 

and  explain  that  this  is  the  way  his/her  name  looks.   Clap  the 
name  and  have  students  clap  and  say  the  name. 

Ask  a  student  to  say  his/her  name,  write  it  on  the  board  in  the 

same  way.   Example  --       ,  . 

Donald  Johnson 


Clap  the  rhythm  and  the  stem  notation.   Continue  this  with 
several  names  and  rhythmic  patterns.   Add  note  heads  to  the 
stems  to  familiarize  students  with  them. 


EVALUAT I  ON  --  Erase  the  board  and  re-write  the  rhythmic  patterns 

without  the  names  and  have  students  clap  them  from  notation  above 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Put  simple  guarter  note  and  eighth  note  rhythmic  patterns 
on  the  board  (not  derived  from  names)  and  have  students  clap  them 
at  s  ight . 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN  --  Could  be  one  month,  one  25  minute  lesson  each  week 

Level  2  ,  Col umn  I  I 


GOAL  --  to  develop  a  sense  of  line  in  motion  as  it  relates  to  line  in 
me lody 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  be  able  to  respond  to  music  with  movement,  (angular,  curved, 
flowing,  jerky,  etc.)  which  illustrates  a  given  melodic 
1 i  ne ;  and 

to  be  able  to  relate  this  to  the  art  forms  in  his/her  environment 
(architecture,  nature,  etc.) 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  -- 

Previously  learned  songs  and  recordings. 

Examples  --  Galliwog's  Cake  Walk  (Children's  Corner  Suite)"'- 
The  Little  Shepherd 

To  delineate  certain  melodic  lines,  use  colored  strips  of  paper 
or  ribbon. 


ACTIVITIES  -- 

Have  students  respond  with  spontaneous  movement  to  selected  songs 
or  record  i  ngs . 

Create  a  dance-drama  with  students  moving  to  represent  different 
themes  of  a  musical  composition.   Example  --  William  Tell 
Overture 


EVALUATION  -- 

The  student  will  be  able  to  respond  by  body  motion  to  the  movement 
of  the  melod  i  c  1 i  ne. 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Motion 

Levc 1  2  ,  Col umn  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Related  Arts,  Movemen t /Dance ,  2-3 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Creating, 
Listening,  Imagining 


OBJECTIVE  -- 

to  move  bodies  as  they  listen  to  music  to  show  angular  and 
curved  1 i  ncs 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  «  recording  of  the  Little  Shepherd,  Children's 
Corner  Suite,  Debussy-'' 


PROCEDURE  --  Two,  20  minute  lessons 

Students  will  draw  on  chalkboard  angular,  straight  and  curved 
lines,  and  discuss.   With  their  bodies  the  students  shall 
demonstrate  lines.   Students  shall  then  listen  to  the  recording 
of  The  Little  Shepherd  and  decide  which  lines  the  music  ex- 
presses for  them.   Then  move  to  demonstrate. 


EVALUATION  -- 

Students  will  be  able  to  recognize  lines  in  music  and  motion 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Use  the  music  and  draw  lines  with  pastels  or  crayons  to  show 
the  motion. 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Adapted  this  to  grade  five.   It  worked  guite  well  with  tunes  from  the 
fifth  grade  "S  i  1  ver-Burdet  te"  book.   This  went  very  well  since  these 
had  been  taught  at  a  previous  grade  level,  but  should  be  practiced 
often  for  reinforcement  and  retention. 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN 

Level  2  ,  Col umn  I  I  I 


GOAL  --  to  relate  musical  rhythm  to  spelling  and  word  study 


OBJECT  I VE  --  to  learn  to  use  rhythmic  patterns  as  applied  to  the 
students  spelling  words 

Syllabification-  Pat  tern     Lis  ten     Din  o  saur   or 
Word  Rhythms  for  spelling  --  j^J_s/t^e_n      *L  !L  L^  L  —  L  — 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  -- 


Spel 1  i  ng  word  lists 

Review  echo  rhythmic  patterns 


ACTIVITIES 


Students  echo  teacher  in  clapping  patterns  to  daily  spelling 
lessons 

MISSISSIPPI 

Students  clap  patterns  to  demonstrate  syllabification  of  words 


EVALUATION 


Students  will  be  able  to  clap  patterns  for  spelling  words. 
Students  will  be  able  to  clap  patterns  for  dividing  words 
i  nto  sy 1 1 ab 1 es  . 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Rhythm  and  Spelling 

Level  2 ,  Col umn  | | | 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  General  Curriculum,  Language  Arts,  2-3 
CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Listening 
OBJECTI VE  --  to  clap  the  rhythm  of  syllables  in  words 

MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  list  of  words  with  one,  two  or  three  syllables 
PROCEDURE  --  Two  lessons,  25  minutes  each 


To  determine  the  accented  syllable  in  a  word,  say  word 
out  loud.   Decide  which  syllable  is  strongest.   Try  stamping 
for  strong  syllable,  clapping  for  weak  syllables.   Deliberately 
misplace  the  accent  to  re-enforce  the  importance  of  correct 
accent . 

This  could  also  be  color  keyed  on  chalkboard  by  using  a 
dark,  intensive  color  for  accented  syllable,  a  light,  pastel 
color  for  unaccented. 

The  teacher  will  demonstrate  the  clapping  of  words  in  syllables 

>  >  > 

go ,    urn  brc  1  la,    ej_  e  phant ,    a_  way  ,    cha  i  r  , 

>  >  > 

run  n  i  ng ,    cat ,    ground ,    f ath  er,    be  low, 

> 

A  mer  i  can 

Students  will  then  echo  teacher,  and  then  do  clapping  by 
themse Ives . 

Use  familiar  short  poem  clapping  rhythm  --  add  rhythm  instru- 
ments and  melody  improvised  by  children. 


EVALUATI ON  --  Students  will  be  able  to  clap  for  the  syllable  division 
of  words . 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Cont  inue  with  syllables,  then  spelling  words,  poems  and 
verses . 

Refinement^  After  Field  Testing 

Follow  up  on  other  topics:  tempo,  dynamics,  intervals,  are  effective. 
Sugges t ion :  Each  week  clap  the  rhythm  of  new  spelling  words.  Also  clap  a 
song  one  student  selects  sometime  during  the  school  day. 
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CONCEPT  LIST 
LEVEL  3 


TEMPO  --  fast  and  slow;  getting  faster,  getting  slower  ™ 

DIRECTION  --  melody  moving  up  or  down 

METER  --  steady  beat  divided  into  groups  of  2,  3,  ** 

DYNAMICS  --  loud  or  soft 

FORM  --  AB,  ABA,  ABACADA  -  Rondo 

REGISTER,  RANGE  --  theme  and  variation,  high,  low 

RHYTHM  PATTFRNS  --  organization  of  sound:   long,  short;  strong,  weak; 

sound ,  s  i 1 ence 

TONE  COLOR  --  guality  of  sound  which  identifies  individual  voices  or 
i  nst ruments 

INTERVALS  --  distance  between  two  pitches 

PHRASES  --  long,  short;  like,  unlike 

TONALITY  --  grouping  of  pitches  around  one  pitch  which  acts  as  a 
home  base 

TEXTURE  --  smooth,  rough  J 

ETHNIC  MUSIC  --  music  that  belongs  to  a  specific  cultural  group 


2k 

MUS  I  C 

UNIT  PLAN  --  Two  months,  Iwo  30  minute  lessons  each  week.  (Instru- 
mental study  is  continuous  from  here  on  throughout  the 
curriculum  for  those  who  elect  this.) 

Level  3,  Column  I 


GOALS  -- 

to  explore  harmony  and  tone  color 

to  begin  the  study  of  orchestra  and  band  instruments 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  learn  to  sing  two  part  songs,  two  part  rounds,  and  play  an 

ostinato*  to  a  simple  melody 
to  develop  the  ability  to  sing  and  play  a  simple  accompaniment 

to  a  song  on  an  auto-harp  or  guitar  or  piano  or  bells 
to  learn  to  distinguish  tone  colors  in  voices  and  instruments 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  -- 

Re-enforce  goals  and  objectives  of  previous  levels. 

Create  simple  ostinato'-'  to  known  songs. 

Play  simple  rhythm  patterns  as  accompaniments  to  songs  (in- 
cluding use  of  "found"  instruments). 

Play  melodic  fragments  on  instruments  (bells,  piano,  xylophone). 

Hear  difference  between  melody  and  accompaniment.   Examples  -- 
Blue  Danube,  J.  Strauss-''  (has  melody  with  accompaniment) 
Use  one  and  two  chord  songs.  *  (chords  are  accompaniment, 
tune  is  melody) 

Use  voice  and  simple  melody  instruments  to  create  a  musical 
composition  (bells,  xylophone,  piano) 

Recognize  the  families  of  instruments  through  musical  examples 
and  pictures.   Examples  -- 

Young  Persons  Guide  to  the  Orchestra,  Benjamin  Britten-'- 
Carnival  of  Animals,  Saint  Saens-'- 
Churchill  Films  --  string  sounds,  wind  sounds  and  percussion 

sounds A 
Instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  R.C.A.-'-' 


ACTIVITIES  -- 

1.  Create  ostinato  to  any  round. 

Examples  --  Hey,  Ho,  Nobody  Home 
Whi  te  Coral  Bel  Is 
Kookaburro  Sits  on  the  Old  Gum  Tree 

2.  Reinforce   knowledge  of  time  signatures  by  creating  rhythm 
accompaniments  to  songs  in  time  signature  of  given  song. 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN   continued 


3-    Analyze  or  evaluate  selections,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
based  on  their  elements  (rhythm,  melody,  harmony)  and 
instrumentations.   Examples  -- 
Peer  Gynt  Suite,  Grieg'- 
Parnyard  i  n  Orb  i  t* 
For  20th  Century   (examples  --  have  pupil  bring  in 

favorite  record  from  home  and  describe  elements 
to  class  before  playing  record  for  class) 
Star  Wars  Mus  i  c-'- 

h .    Prepare  programs  of  original  compositions  for  voice,  made 
and  found  instruments,  and  classroom  instruments  for  class 
presentat  ion . 

5.    Attend  music  performances  geared  to  level  and  attention 
span  of  group. 


EVALUATION  -- 

The  student  shall  be  able  to  sing  two  part  songs  with  other 

students  and  to  play  accompaniments  for  class  singing 

on  classroom  instruments. 
The  student  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  families 

of  instruments  by  identifying  pictures  of  the  instruments  4 

and  their  sound  on  recordings. 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Melody  and  Accompaniment 

Lcve  1  3  ,  Col  limn  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Pure  Form,  h-$ 


CONCEPTS  --  Listeninq,  Imagining,  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic 
Sensitivity,  Note  Reading,  Harmonic  Structure,  Creating, 
Perform! ng 


OBJECTIVE  --  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  melody  and  accompaniment 
in  a  given  piece  of  music  and  create  an  accompaniment  to  a  given 
me lody 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES   -  •  instrument:   piano,  bells,  guitar,  etc; 

•  phonograph;   •  records  of  Blue  nanube  by  J.  S  t  rauss-'-' ,  Waltzes 

from  Rosenkaval i er  by  Richard  Strauss-,  Stars  and  Stripes  by 
Sousa-'-  or  any  other  Sousa  march 


PROCEDURE  --  Four  30  minute  lessons 

1.    Sing  and  discuss  several  melodies  with  contrasting  time 

/  L  x  '  "i  \ 

sig natures,  i.e.  Marine's  Hymn  I  ,  )    ,   Home  on  the  Range  /  ,  )  , 

and  Red  River  Valley  |jj  J   . 

How  many  strums  on  the  auto-harp  for  each  measure  of  music 
e.g.  2,  3,  kl 

2  .         C 1  ap  accompan  imen  t  figure  for.  /signature  --  for'  .  lor/  ,  ). 

Expcr i ment  w i th  chords  on  auto-harp,  piano  or  guitar  to 
find  appropriate  combinations  of  notes  for  melodies.   Try 
singing  melody  with  one  chord  as  accompaniment.   How  does 
this  sound?   Where  do  you  need  to  change  to  another  chord? 
(See  list  in  Appendix  of  one  and  two  chord  songs.)   Develop 
vocabulary  using  words  melody,  harmony,  time  signature, 
accompaniment,  and  key  signature. 


EVALUATI ON  --  Student  shall  be  able  to  create  and  perform  an  accom- 
paniment for  a  given  melody. 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Have  student  perform,  for  class,  an  instrumental  solo 
with  or  without  accompaniment.   Listen  to  recordings  of 
Gregorian  Chant-'-,  Debussy  Ayrinz*  (flute),  Country  Western. 
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Refinements  After  Field  Testing 


Class  enjoyed  the  lesson.   The  lesson  plans  for  the  teacher  were 
easy  to  follow  and  work.   The  class  period  had  a  lot  of  activity. 
Children  could  carry  over  the  ideas  to  other  projects.   A  puppet 
scene  can  be  used,  dark  colors  for  the  villans  and  lighter  colors 
for  the  "good  guys". 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN  --  One  month,  two  30  minute  lessons  per  week 

Level  3 ,  Col umn  I  I 


GOAL  --  to  explore  the  realm  of  tone  color  as  it  relates  to  color  in 
the  visual  arts 


OB JECTI VE  --  to  distinguish  between  tone  color  of  various  voices  and 

instruments  and  combinations  of  them  to  produce  other  tone  colors 
as  it  relates  to  the  mixing  of  primary  colors  in  the  visual  arts 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  — 

Recordings  used  previously  at  this  level  in  the  music  class. 
Poem  "Paints"  by  Mo  Orleans  from  I  Watch  the  World  Go  By, 

published  by  Henry  Z.  Walek,  Inc."'- 
Crayons  and/or  water  colors  and  paper 
Additional  recordings.   Suggested  are  Concerto  for  Orchestra  by 

Be  la  Bartok- 
Reproduct ions  of  paintings  of  various  artists  with  wide  variety 

i  n  use  of  color . 


ACTIVITIES  -- 

Listen  to  recordings  and  view  paintings,  trying  to  relate  color 

to  music.   Example  --  monochrama t i c  (single  melody)  to  single 
instrument,  many  different  colors  to  full  orchestra,  etc. 

Listen  to  recordings  and  create  a  picture  with  colors  suggested 

by  the  mus  i  c . 

Create  slides  using  color  and  coordinate  with  music  improved  by 
students,  using  tape  recorder  to  keep  a  permanent  record. 


EVALUATION  -- 

The  student  should  be  able  to  relate  the  mixing  of  primary  colors 
to  create  other  colors  with  the  mixing  of  musical  sound  to  create 
other  tone  colors. 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Color 

Leve 1  3 ,  Column  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Related  Arts,  Visual  Arts,  k-5 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Sensitivity  to  Tone  Color,  Listening, 
Imagi  ni  ng 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  learn  how  tone  color  is  developed  and  changed  by 
relating  it  to  primary  colors  and  combinations  of  them 

Tone  Color  definition  -  see  pg .  28a 

MATE RIALS /RESOURCES  --  •  water  colors;   •  primary  colors  including 

black;   •  paper;   •  recording  of  the  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra 
(Woodwind  Family)- 


PROCEDURE  --  One  lesson,  30  minutes 

1.  Play  the  recording  of  solo  flute  for  the  students.   Discuss 
its  high  and  light  quality.   Select  a  primary  color  which 
best  represents  that  sound  (yellow,  perhaps?). 

2.  Now,  listen  to  the  oboe.   How  docs  its  tone  differ  from 
that  of  the  flute?   Determine  a  primary  color  for  the  oboe 
sound  (red?) . 

3.  Listen  to  the  clarinet.   Does  it  combine  some  of  the  flute 
and  some  of  the  oboe,  perhaps?   (orange) 

h.         Use  the  bassoon  as  the  next  example  --  like  the  oboe  but 
darker  and  lower  in  pitch  (blue?). 

5.  Then  to  the  English  Horn,  combining  qualities  of  both  oboe 
and  bassoon  (purple). 

6.  Cont ra-bassoon  can  also  be  added  (a  darker  shade  of  purple, 
add  i  ng  b lack?) . 


EVALUATION  -- 

Play  the  recordings  of  the  various  instruments  in  random  order  -■ 

the  students  to  use  their  water  colors  to  create  a  picture 

using  the  various  colors. 
Create  another  picture  using  the  water  colors  in  response  to  the 

entire  woodwind  family  playing  as  an  ensemble. 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Invite  members  of  a  local  band  or  orchestra  woodwind 
section  (or  the  high  school  band)  to  play  for  the  students  as 
soloists  or  in  varying  combinations.   Examples  --  flute  and 
clarinet,  oboe  and  bassoon,  flute  and  oboe  and  others. 
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MUS  I  C 

LESSON  PLAN   Color 

Level  3.  Column  11   continued 


Re  f  i  nements After  Field  Testing 


They  loved  the  activity! 

1  -*4  groups,  each  group  toworkwith  different  medium  (paint,  chalk, 

crayon,  tissue  paper).   Change  with  each  song. 

Tone  Colors  in  music  -  Each  individual  instrument  and  voice  has  its 
own  particular  sound  or  "color"  that  is  unique.   EXAMPLE  -  Children's 
voices  have  a  different  color  from  an  adult  male.   Adult  male  and 
female  voices  also  have  different  "colors".   Simularily,  each  instrument 
has  its  own  distinctive  color. 

As  you  start  your  lesson,  you  might  want  to  have  all  of  the  colors  you 
expect  to  use  visible  to  all  students.   Suggest  to  them  that  they  should 
listen  carefully  and  pick  the  color  that  best  represents  the  "color" 
or  sound  of  the  instrument  being  played.   (e.g.,  recording  of  solo 
flute).   Then  proceed  as  the  lesson  described. 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN  --  Two  weeks  or  throughout  study  of  Indian  Unit 

Level  3  »  Col umn  I  I  I 


GOAL  --  to  begin  the  study  of  instruments  and  music  used  by  the 
American  Indian  in  order  to  better  understand  the  culture. 


OB JECTI VE  --  to  distinguish  between  Indian  and  non-Indian  instruments, 
by  sound  and  by  sight 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  -- 

Heritage  Record  i  ngs -'- 
Native  American  Music* 


ACTIVITIES  -- 

Students  listen  to  many  various  styles  and  types  of  American 
I  nd  i  an  mus  i  c . 

Students  make  Indian  drums  and  percussion  instruments. 


EVALUATION  -- 

The  student  will  be  able  to  discriminate  Indian  from  non-Indian 
mus  i  c. 
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Mil',  I  ('. 

LESSON  PLAN   Indian  Culture  and  Music 

Leve 1  3  »  Co  1  umn  I  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  General  Curriculum,  Social  Studies,  k-$ 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Sensitivity 
to  Tone  Color,  Creating,  Listening,  Performing 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  study  American  Indian  music  and  make  an  instrument 

in  order  to  understand  a  culture  in  which  students  are  involved 


MATEP.I ALS/RESOURCES  --  •  local  community  resource  people;   •  American 
Indian  Music-'-;   •  yogurt  cartons;   •  dowel  rod;   •  paints, 
crayons,  or  felt-tip  markers;   •  uncooked  pinto  heans ;   •  glue; 
•  poster  board;   •  stapler;   •  scissors;   •  directions  for  making 
rattles  (e.g.  the  Crow  Indians  use  hand  games). 


PROCEDURE  --  One  hour 

Following  classes  on  American  Indian  life,  the  class  shall  study 
the  music  of  the  culture. 

If  possible,  use  someone  in  community  to  demonstrate  Indian 
music  and  dance.   If  not  possible,  listen  to  and  discuss  dif- 
ferent Indian  musics.   Discuss  and  listen  and,  this  time,  clap 
the  accompaniment.   Make  rattles  and  accompany  the  music  again. 


EVALUATION  --  built  into  PROCEDURE 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Listen  to  more  Indian  music  and  make  drums  for  accompaniment 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

It  is  important  to  point  out  for  the  students  that  all  Indian  Tribes 
have  special  uniguenesses  in  language,  ceremonies,  and  songs.   (e.g., 
if  "rattles"  are  used  to  explore  music,  make  sure  the  music  is 
appropriate  for  use  of  rattles).   Make  sure  the  music  is  non-sacred. 
Sacred  music  is  not  for  non-indian  ears  to  hear. 
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CONCEPT  LIST 
LEVEL  k 


ETHNIC  MUSIC  --  music  that  belongs  to  a  specific  cultural  group 

IMPROVISATION  --  spontaneous  mus i  ca  1  creation,  usually  within  defined 
I  i  m  i  t  s 

PERFORMANCE  STYLES  --  the  way  in  which  music  is  performed  determined 

by  its  historical  and  cultural  position 

TONE  COLOR  --  guality  of  sound  which  identifies  individual  voices  or 
i  ns t  ruments 

MELODIC  CONTOUR  —  rise  and  fall  of  pitch  within  a  melody 

PHRASES  --  sections  of  musical  language  which  are  punctuated 
by  cadences 

MAJOR/MINOR  --  Pentatonic  Scales,  an  arrangement  of  half  and  whole 
steps  in  definite  patterns 

KEY  SIGNATURE  --  flats  or  sharps  which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a 
composition  to  determine  the  tonality 

ACCIDENTALS  --  single  flats  \p ,   sharps  #  ,   naturals  ^  ,  within  the 
body  of  the  composition 

TRIADS  --  chords  made  up  of  three  tones 

M0N0PH0NIC  --  one  melodic  line 

H0M0PH0NIC  --  melody  plus  harmony 

POLYPHONIC  --  melody  plus  melody 

MIXED  TEXTURES  --  combinations  of  above 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN   Six  weeks,  two  forty  minute  lessons  each  week 

Level  h.    Column  I 


GOALS  -- 

to  review  skills  and  concepts  learned  in  the  previous  years; 

to  pull  together  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  music,  rhythm, 

melody,  harmony,  form  (patterns)  in  listening,  creating, 

and  performing; 
to  continue  lessons  on  Orchestra  and  Rand  instruments;  and 
to  begin  choral  organizations  as  separate  from  music  class  as 

classroom  experience 


OBJECTIVFS  -- 

to  be  aware  of  and  recognize  characteristics  of  style  of  the 

past  and  present  in  Western  music  and  in  music  of  other 

cu 1 tures  ; 
to  become  aware  of  form  in  music,  such  as  repetition  -  contrast 

(AB  form)   example  --  verse  (A)   chorus  (B) 

ABA   chorus  A,  verse  B,  chorus  A 

rondo  (A  B  A  C  A  D  A  form) 

theme  and  variation,  Mozart  Variations  on  a  Theme-; 
to  improve  his/her  ability  to  perform  musically,  with  his/her 

voice  and/or  an  instrument;  and 
to  develop  a  repertoire  of  songs  and  be  able  to  identify  them 

as  to  musical  period  and/or  style  i.e.  folk,  rock,  classic, 

contemporary,  etc. 


CONTENT  ANO  RESOURCES  -- 

Use  and  discuss  similar  and  different  contrasting  styles.   Examples 
Time,  Life  Series  of  Records  - 
Adventures  in  Music- 
Vocal  contrasts  --  Gregorian  Chant-,  Madrigal- 
Orchestral  period  contrast  --  Surprise  Symphony,  Haydn- 
Children's  Corner,  Oebussy- 
Style  contrast  --  Star  Wars  music-,  The  Planets,  G.  Hoist- 
Classic  Bach-,  Switched  on  Bach- 
Composer  contrast  --  Pacific  231,  Honegger- 

Little  Train  of  Caipari,  Villa  Lobos 


Create  and  perform  music  in  various  styles 
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MUS  I  C 

UNIT  PLAN   continued 


ACTIVITIES 


1.  Use  question  and  answer  technique  to  create  AB  form.   First 
with  teacher  clapping  short  rhythmic  phrase  (A)  and  students 
giving  rhythmic  answer  (B) ;  then  with  students  working  with 
each  other  to  create  AB  form. 

2.  Create  original  work  in  ABA  form,  rhythmically  and/or 
melodically.   Perform  work  for  class.   Sing  current  pop  or 
folk  song  in  this  form. 

3.  Listen  to  recordings  and  sing  songs  in  ABA  form. 
*4 .    Same  activities  for  each  form. 

5.  Within  classroom,  singing  will  take  the  form  of  a  chorus 
with  entire  class  and  small  ensemhles  (duets,  trios, 
quartets,  etc.)  with  accompaniment  hy  students  on  instru- 
ments of  their  choice. 

6.  Attend  music  performances  geared  to  level  and  attention 
span  of  group. 


EVALUATION  -- 


The  student  <=hall  be  able  to  read  simple  printed  music  and  perform 
it  as  a  class  or  in  small  ensembles. 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Musical  Form 

Love  I  A,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Pure  Form,  6-7"^ 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Mote  Reading,  Sensitivity  to  Form, 
Creating,  Listening,  Imagining 


OBJECTIVE  -- 

to  develop  an  awareness  of  form  in  music,  ABA  and  Rondo 
(A  B  A  C  A  D  A) 


MATER  I A LS/ RE SOURCES  --  •  found  instruments  (things  around  classroom); 
•  rhythm  instruments:   drums,  sticks,  tone  taps,  maracas,  tri- 
angles, finger  cymhals,  etc. 


PROCEDURES  --  Two  lessons,  **5  minutes  each 

1.  "'Teacher  create  rhythm  pattern  and  write  this  on  board. 
Students  clap  rhythm  and  choose  rhythm  instruments  to  play 
rhythm.   Students,  then  using  notes,  write  a  four  measure 
phrase  in  pre-determi ned  time  signature.   After  these  have 
been  written  on  board  and  clapped,  students  choose  two  four 
measure  phrases  to  arrange  in  ABA  form.   This  can  be  clapped 
or  played  on  rhythm  instruments. 

-'-exampl  e  j   j  j  fJTi   \   *  J     i^Td  \  d  t  JTTJ  /  J  J  /, 

2.  Students  then  add  third  and  fourth  phrases  to  ABA  to  create 
Rondo  form  A  B  A  C  A  D  A,  and  perform  this. 

3.  Use  vocabulary:   form,  rondo,  whole,  half,  guarter,  and 
eighth  notes. 


EVALUATION  -- 

Student  shall  be  able  to  create  and  play  rhythms  and  be  able  to 
hear  and  identify  forms  ABA  and  Rondo. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Students  may  take  the  same  rhythm  patterns  and  create  melodies  for 
each  phrase  of  rhythm  and  perform  on  melody  (piano,  g lockenspe i 1 , 
or  marimbas)  and  rhythm  instruments. 


MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN   Six  weeks,  two  '«5  minute  lessons  a  week 

Level  k  ,    Col umn  I  I 


GOAL  --  to  pull  together  the  knowledge  of  the  styles  of  music  as  they 
relate  to  movement:   rhythm,  melody,  harmony  and  form  in  creating 
and  performing 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  become  aware  of  and  recognize  style  in  music  and  move- 
ment as  it  relates  to  social  environment 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  — 

Nutcracker  Suite  by  Tschaikowsky  (film  and/or  recording) 

Rodeo  by  Aaron  Copland  (film  and/or  recording)- 

Musical  Comedy 

Classical  Dancing 

Indian  Dancing 

Far  Eastern  Dancing 

Disco  Dancing 


ACTIVITIES  -- 

Listen  to  and  contrast  two  types  of  ballet.   Example  --  Nutcracker 
and  Rodeo.   See  films  of  each  in  order  to  discuss  difference  in 
movement.  (See  Appendix  films) 

Listen  to  non-dance  music  of  Tschaikowsky  and  Copland,  compare 
differences  to  dance  music. 

Experience  Ballroom  (Classical)  and  Disco  dancing  and  compare 
differences  in  style. 

Observe  Native  American  or  Far  Eastern  dance  and  music  and 
discuss  difference  in  movement  to  Disco  and  Ballroom  (Classical). 

Show  pictures  of  various  types  of  dancing  --  discover  what  style 
of  music  would  fit  that  dance. 

EVALUATION  -- 

The  student  will  be  able  to  relate  a  style  of  music  with  a  style 
of  dance  and  vice  versa. 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Dance  Style 

Level  A ,  Col umn  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Related  Arts,  Oance,  6-7-* 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Sensitivity  to 
Tone  Color,  Creating,  Performing,  Listening,  Imagining,  Note 
Reading 


0BJECT1 VE  --  to  dance  simple  steps  of  a  polka  and  an  Indian  dance 
and  also  be  able  to  distinguish  why  dance  steps  are  different 
according  to  music  styles 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES 


Beer  Barrel  Polka"'-'  and  Osage  War  Mothers  Song- 


PROCEDURE  --  Two  lessons,  k5   minutes  each 

Demonstrate  simple  polka  step  --  heel,  toe,  hop,  hop. 

Have  students  dance,  by  themselves  first,  then  with  partners 


1  . 
7. 
3- 


Put  on  music  recordings,  or  play  on  piano,  and  have  students 
listen  to  music  and  feel  the  tempo  and  movement  in  the  music, 

Have  students  dance  with  the  music. 

If  possible,  invite  some  Indian  Dancers  to  come  and  demon- 
strate some  dances  and  explain  steps.   Have  students  dance 

wi  th  them. 

If  tribe  members  are  not  available,  teach  the  Osage  War 
Mothers  Song. " 


o 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Dance  Style   continued 


In  this  dance,  both  girls  and  boys  stand  side  by  side  and 
either  hold  hands  or  lock  elbows  and  move  clockwise  around 
the  circle,  moving  the  left  foot  first  in  shuffling  step 
to  the  beat  of  the  drum  in  duple  rhythm  /6]* 

w 


Drum 


L  1ZJ-  nn  J  j\  J  J  J.  |  J-  J  1  ; 
jjjjj\  J.J.  JjlljJ  J/\  J.  JZ- 


At  this  point,  students  can  discuss  difference  in  step 
styles  of  dance;  difference  in  music  styles  and  how  they 
affect  the  dances. 


EVALUATION 


Students  should  be  able  to  feel  and  see  differences  in  music 
and  dance  styles  and  understand  how  music  affects  movement,  and 
movement  affects  music. 


FOLLOW-UP 


bui  It  into  PROCEDURE 


MUSIC  37a 

UNIT  PLAN   5  weeks,  one  ^5  minute  lesson  each  day 

Leve I  k .  Col umn  ' ' I 

CATEGORY:   General  Curriculum,  Language  Arts  (Dramatic  Readings); 

Visual  Arts  (Slide  production),  6-7-8. 


GOALS 


to  provide  a  vocal  performance  for  students 

to  review  the  elements  of  music:   form,  rhythm,  melody,  harmony 

(tone  color  not  applicable  here) 
to  work  on  vocal  techniques:   pitch  perception  and  production, 

beat,  breath  control,  projection,  use  of  head,  voice,  phrasing 

balance  and  blend  within  the  choir 
diction  of  vowels  and  consonants 
to  involve  students  in  the  planning  work,  and  satisfaction  of  a 

product  ion 


RESOURCES 


Music  (vocal  and  instrumental)  of  Neil  Diamonds'  "Jonathan  Livingston 

Seagull" 
Nauation  taken  from  the  book  Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull  by  Richard 

Bach 
Slides  of  seagulls,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  cliffs.   These  slides  can  be 

gathered  from  various  places,  (libraries,  personal  collections, 

lectures,  etc.)  or  taken  from  books  (this  process  will  be 

described  in  detail  later). 
For  the  actual  performance 

piano 

risers  (or  enough  chairs  for  choir) 

screen 

slide  projector,  extension  cords,  microphone,  chairs,  two  lamps, 

cart 
Posters,  programs,  and  invitations 


ACTIVITIES 


1.  Choir  learn  to  sing  these  songs:  (memorized) 
"Skybird" 

"Dear  Father" 

"Sanctus" 

"Be" 

"Lonely  Looking  Sky" 

2.  Choir  will  gather  slides 

3.  Choir  will  plan  production  process 


Introduce  qeneral  idea  of  productions  -  start  the  "psych-up" 

right  here! 

Begin  leachinq  songs 

Discuss  possible  production  date  with  choir,  principal,  etc. 

Choose  how  many  shows  they  would  like  to  do 

Begin  search  for  slides.   Approx.  120  slides  are  needed 
for  this  show.    If  this  many  slides  can't  be  found,  pictures 
of  seagulls,  cliffs,  oceans,  etc.  should  be  found 
b)   Set  production  date 


PROCEDURE 

Week    //I 

0) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

Week   if 2 

a) 

37b 
MUSIC 
UNIT  PLAN   5  weeks   continued 

c)   Continue  rehearsing  songs,  dwelling  especially  on  pitch, 
rhythm,  breath  control,  phrasing 
Week  til 

a)  All  publicity  material  should  be  in  to  the  printers: 
posters,  invitations,  programs 

b)  Pictures  should  be  processed  into  slides 
assemble  all  pictures 

use  the  instamatic  camera  kit  with  two  frame  sizes,  slide 

film,  flash  cubes 
framing  each  picture  to  show  no  boarder,  take  pictures  of 

each  shot 
develope  into  slides  immediately 

c)  Continue  rehearsing  songs,  especially  working  on  diction 
and  projection 

Week  #k 

a)  Posters  out  into  the  community 

b)  Nauation  for  two  persons  should  be  assigned  and  rehearsed 

c)  Slide  operators  assigned 

d)  Set  dress  rehearsal  time,  finalize  all  eguipment  and 
room  lay-out  arrangements 

e)  Begin  memorizing  songs,  also  working  on  blend  and  balance 
within  the  choir  and  projection 

f)  All  invitations  should  be  sent  out  to  parents,  teachers, 
administrators,  school  board  members. 

Week  //5 

a)  Complete  run  through,  including: 
choi  r 

two  instrumental  pieces 

narrat  ion 

slides  (timed  at  7~8  seconds  apiece) 

b)  Run  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  entire  school,  the  same  day 
as  the  production 

c)  Break  a  leg!  !  ! 

EDUCATION 

Students  will  be  aware  of  al 1  sides  of  producing  a  show.   They  will 
gain  great  self-satisfaction  in  doing  a  good  job  on  an  audience- 
pleasing  show. 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN  --  Two  weeks 

Leve I  U  ,  Col umn  I  I  I 


GOAL  --  to  understand  vibration  and  sound  production 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  recognize  how  sounds  are  produced  and  how  sound  is 
affected  by  the  instrument  of  production 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES 


Glass  jars  with  various  amounts  of  water 

Rubber  bands,  various  sizes 

Pots  and  tubs,  various  sizes 

Piano 

String  instruments:   violin,  cello,  bass,  guitar,  etc. 

(Have  students  bring  their  instruments,  trumpet,  trombone, 
etc.  to  class  for  demonstration  of  sound  production.) 

Anything  that  vibrates 

F  i 1ms * 


ACTIVITIES  -- 

Set  up  a  variety  of  glass  jars  with  various  amounts  of  water. 
Tap  on  or  blow  across  to  discover  effect  of  size  on  pitch. 

Stretch  various  sizes  and  lengths  of  rubber  bands  and  pluck. 
Students  can  see  variance  in  vibration  (slow-fast)  and  its 
effects  on  sound  (high-low). 

String  several  rubber  bands  across  a  shoe  box  with  sound  hole 
cut  into  lid.   Raise  each  rubber  band  with  a  piece  of  heavy 
cardboard  and  pluck. 

Set  up  various  sizes  of  pot  lids  or  pots,  pans  --  strike  each 
of  these  with  hard  and/or  soft  mallets  (sticks,  metal  objects, 
large  nails,  drum  sticks,  etc.)  and  listen  to  variety  of  pitch 
and  tone  color. 

Piano  strings  can  visually  demonstrate  change  in  size  of  strings 
and  sound  as  related  to  size. 

Use  various  stringed  instruments  to  demonstrate  same  principle 
as  paragraph  above. 

EVALUAT I  ON  --  The  student  should  be  ahle  to  describe  how  sound  is 
produced,  and  how  length  and  density  affect  the  sound. 

NOTE  --  This  material  can  be  simplified  or  expanded,  determined  by  the 
class  level  and  the  teacher's  knowledge  and  imagination,  ranging 
from  simple  vibration  t  o  the1  overtone  series. 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Vibration  and  Sound  Production 

Leve  1  'i ,  Col  umn  I  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  General  Curriculum,  Science,  6~7~^ 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Hi scr imi nat ion ,  Sensitivity  to  Tone  Color,  Creating, 
L  is  ten  i  ng 


OBJECT  I VE  --  to  understand  how  sound  is  produced  and  how  length  and 
thickness  and  texture  of  object  struck  or  played  affects  the 
kind  of  sound  heard 


MATERIALS /RESOURCES  --  •  rubber  bands;   •  string  instruments;   •  piano 

PROCEDURE  --  Two  lessons,  U^   minutes  each 

Ask  students  how  sound  is  produced:   (plucked,  strick,  scraped, 
bowed) 

What  causes  the  sound:   (vibration,  movement  of  air) 

Stretch  different  sizes  of  rubber  bands  (loosely,  tightly).   Have 
students  pluck  these  and  watch  for  movement.   Then  listen  for 
pitches  (high-low)  and  decide  what  kind  of  tension  produces  what 
kind  of  sound. 

Demonstrate  with  a  stringed  instrument  the  difference  in  thick- 
ness and  length  of  strings  and  pitches  produced.   Have  students 
pluck  strings  and  observe  fast  or  slow  vibration,  then  listen 
to  high  or  low  sound  and  find  the  correlation. 

If  the  piano  can  be  opened  in  any  way  to  display  the  strings, 
show  students  the  differences  in  string  length  and  thickness  and 
use  piano  keyboard  to  demonstrate  difference  in  sound  produced 
by  different  strings.   Also,  thin  pieces  of  paper  can  be  placed 
on  the  piano  strings  so  that  vibration  can  be  seen. 

Use  instruments  that  students  play  to  demonstrate  difference  in 
bore  (conical  or  cylindrical),  tubes  with  holes  (woodwinds), 
tubes  that  can  be  extended  (brasses),  skins  that  are  stretched 
(percuss  ion) . 

EVALUATION  --  The  student  should  understand  vibration  as  movement 
producing  sound. 

FOLLOW-UP  --  Students  can  create  original  compositions  using  any  form 
of  instrument  (found  or  traditional)  and  explain  to  the  class  the 
type  of  vibration  involved.   Perform  composition  for  class. 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN 

Levels  5  and  6,  Column  I 


We  feel  that  the  following  statement  is  necessary  for  an 
introduction  to  the  planning  for  Levels  5  and  6. 

There  should  he  in  every  high  school  a  variety  of  choices,  as 
well  as  a  hasic  offering  for  one  year  to  all  students.   The  choices 
should  include  chorus,  orchestra,  hand,  ensembles  (vocal  and  instru- 
mental) classes  in  theory,  composition,  appreciation,  guitar,  instru- 
ment building,  electronic  music,  ethnic  music,  etc. 


GOAL  --  Continue  to  develop  an  interest  and  understanding  of  the  art 
of  music  for  the  student  who  is  becoming  the  adult  participant 
in  music  experiences,  as  a  performer  and/or  listener. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  begin  to  develop  the  ability  to  discriminate  in  their  musical 
choices  with  pertinent  reasons  for  their  choices; 

to  begin  to  develop  a  personal  relationship  with  music  in  order 
to  enjoy  music  as  audience  and  performer;  and 

to  advance  in  proficiency  in  their  performance  in  school  musical 
organ  i  zat  i  ons 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  -- 

1.  A  class  for  the  first  part  of  Level  5  should  be  offered 
which  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  sample  different  areas 

of  music  such  as  two  week  mini-courses  in  theory,  composition, 
recorder,  guitar,  historic  style,  and  ethnic  music. 

2.  Full  quarter  (or  semester)  classes  in  theory,  composition, 
conducting,  etc.  will  be  offered  as  an  elective  continuation 
of  the  part  of  Level  5  offered  in  m i n i -courses . 

3.  Specialized  classes  will  allow  students  to  pursue  vocal  and 
instrumental  tcchnigues  in  depth. 


ACTIVITIES  --  General  Course 

1.  Learn  to  chord  for  simple  folk  song  on  piano,  guitar,  etc. 

2.  Student  choose  musical  selection  to  present  to  class  with 
reasons  for  his/her  like  or  dislike  of  this  music  in  terms 
of  the  musical  components  which  influenced  his/her  decision 

3-    Explore  sounds  through  synthesizer,  tape  recorder,  tape 
1  oops ,  etc . 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN   continued 


Special  Classes 

1.  Perform  for  classes  and/or  public  in  musical  programs. 

2.  Create  a  program  of  music  in  various  fields:   electronic, 
vocal,  instrumental  to  present  to  classes  or  public. 

EVALUATION  --  General  Course 

1.  The  student  will  demonstrate  an  ability  to  discuss  his/her 
reasons  for  likes  and  dislikes  in  music. 

2.  The  student  will  create  a  short  musical  composition 
through  any  chosen  media. 

Special  Classes 

1.  The  student  will  be  capable  of  contributing  as  an  individual 
to  the  musical  organization  of  his/her  choice. 

2.  Students  shall  be  willing  and  capable  of  participating  in 

i nterscho las t i c  activities  such  as  district  and  state  music 
festivals  as  soloists  and/or  ensemble  members,  or  in  a 
major  organization  such  as  chorus,  orchestra  or  band. 

3-    Students  will  show  an  interest  in  taking  part  in  community 
mus  ical  act  i v  i  t  ies  . 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Improvisation  --  Mini -Course,  Two  Weeks 

Level  5,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Pure  Form,  9"10 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Note  Reading, 
Creating,  Sensitivity  to  Tone  Color,  Performing,  Communicating, 
I  mag  i  n  i  ng 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  gain  insight  into  the  process  of  improvisation  in  sound;  and 
to  learn  hasic  notes  and  note  patterns  on  the  soprano  recorder 

with  which  students  will  improvise  own  melodies  using  C-do 

pentatonic  notes  (C,  D,  E,  G ,  A) 


MATER  I ALS/ RESOURCES  --  •  Au 1 os  soprano  recorders;   •  chording  instru- 
ment (piano,  guitar);   •  recordings  of  Jazz  improvisations 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1  .    Learn  notes  G  and  E 

a.  teacher  has  class  echo  ^-beat  patterns 

b.  teacher  asks  *+-beat  question  and  student  gives  A-beat 
answer,  making  up  his/her  own  melody  for  it.   Example  • 

i    i   n   i  n   n   n    i 

C    E    G  G    E  G  G    G  G    G  E    G 

(question)  (answer) 

c.  given  a  rhythm  pattern,  students  will  create  their 
own  melody  for  it.   Example 


ii   n  I   |    ||  I    t.  | 

d.    8-beat  question  and  answers 


2.    New  note  A 

3-    New  note  C  --  once  C  is  learned,  the  answer  of  the  question- 
ing-answering must  end  on  C-do,  and  the  question  must  end 
on  a  note  other  than  C-do. 

i    i    n    i    I  i    i    i   i 

G    E    G  A    G    '   G    E    C 
k.  New  note  D 

NOTE  --  repeat  all  exercises  incorporating  each  new  note 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Improvisation   continued 

EVALUATION  -- 

While  teacher  plays  "Old  MacDonald"  with  piano  or  guitar, 
students  will  improvise  their  own  ^-phrase  obligatos 
using  pentatonic  notes  in  C  major. 

Students  will  play  an  8-beat  guest  ion-answer  with  a  partner 

and  will  critiguc  the  guality  of  the  musical  conversation, 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Work  in  other  pentatonics:   G-do,  a-la,  e-la. 

Work  beyond  pentatonic  into  full  Major  and  minor. 

Work  in  dorian  mode. 

Work  with  free  improvisation  with  "no  beat",  using  Twentieth 
Century  Sound  effects,  and  adding  other  sound  sources  to 
the  compos  i  t  i  on . 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Guitar  --  Mini -Course  -  Two  Weeks 

Levels  5  and  6,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Pure  Form,  11-12 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Note  Reading, 
Creating,  Sensitivity  to  Tone  Color,  Performing,  Communicating, 
I  magi  n  i  ng 


OBJECT  I  VE  --  to  explore  basic  skills  required  to  sing  and  accompany 
onesel f  on  gu  i  tar 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  chord  chart  (homemade  or  commercial); 
•  recordings  of  guitarist/folk  singers;   •  song  dittos  for 
notebook 


PROCEDURE 


1.  Finger  basic  block  chords  in  the  key  of  D  Major  (DM,  A  ,  GM) 

2.  Strum  steady  beat  with  thumb 

3.  Practice  changing  chords  with  steady  beat  in  right  hand 

*4 .  See  song  charts  for  1-chord,  2-chord,  and  3-chord  songs-'-' 

5.  Strum  accompaniment  while  singing  above  songs  (accompaniments 
in  2  '  s  and  3 ' s) 

6.  Be  able  to  find  opening  note  of  sonq 


EVALUAT I  ON  --  Students  will  strum  and  sing  three  folk  songs  with  steady 
beat  in  right  hand,  a  good  full  guitar  sound,  smooth  chord 
changes  in  left  hand,  and  in  the  correct  key  (students  must  be 
able  to  find  the  opening  note  of  a  song  by  ear    or  by  plucking 
the  proper  note).   Students  may  sing  solo  or  request  the  class  to 
help  them  by  singing  along. 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Could  be  extended  to  one  semester  class. 

1.  Study  other  Major  keys:   GM ,  CM 

2.  Study  minor  keys  and  songs:   d  minor,  e  minor,  a  minor 
i.e.  "Wayfaring  Stranger" 

3-    Study  concept  of  transposition  from  one  key  to  another 
k .         Compose  folk  songs  and  perform  them 

5.  Study  a  variety  of  strums  and  picks  to  add  interest 
to  accompaniments  and  to  build  right  hand  techniques 

6.  Study  note-reading  for  guitar 

7.  Begin  work  on  simple  classical  guitar  literature 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Music  Appreciation  --  Mini-Course  -  Two  Weeks 

Levels  5  and  6,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Pure  Form,  9-12 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Note  Reading, 
Creating,  Sensitivity  to  Tone  Color,  Performing,  Communicating, 
Imag  i  n  i  ng 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  become  knowledgeable  of  the  role  of  the  conductor; 
to  become  a  more  effective  participant  in  music  groups;  and 
to  acguire  knowledge  of  career  possibilities  in  the  music 
profess  ion 


MATERIALS /RESOURCES  --  •  baton;   •  recordings  of  Mozart  -  g  minor 
Symphony"",  Tschaikowsky  -  b  minor-,  pocket  scores  of  Mozart  ■ 
g  minor  Symphony-;   •  class  as  chorus;   •  any  combination  of 
instrumental  ensemble  available  within  class;   •  films* 


PROCEDURE 


Students  will  learn  correct  technical  pattern  for  conducting 
in  2,  3,  4.  5,  and  6  beats. 

a.  put  pattern  of  beat  on  chalkboard,  class  practice 
pat  tern 

b.  play  short  composition  on  phonograph,  class  practice 
pattern  that  is  being  studied  that  corresponds  with 
composition.   Example  Sousa  March. 

c.  class  chorus  conducted  by  students  using  conducting 
pattern  being  studied. 

Assign  study  of  first  movement  of  Mozart,  g-minor  Symphony!  I 

a.  study  technical  aspects  of  arrangement  of  instru- 
ments in  score 

b.  note  instruments  that  transpose 

c.  practice  conducting  of  this  score  with  recording 


-<(?)■ 


3.    Same  with  Tschaikowsky  b-minor  second  moveme 


h.  If  possible,  have  class  watch  rehearsal  of  school  organ- 

izations or  local  choirs,  choruses,  etc.  to  see  live 
conductor  in  action. 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Music  Appreciation   continued 


Assign  name  of  one  well  known  conductor  in  any  field 
(choral,  instrumental,  pop)  to  each  student  and  ask 
him/her  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  background 
of  this  person,  i.e.  Solti,  Robert  Shaw,  Pinkus   Zuckerman, 
Bernstein,  Arthur  Fiedler,  Stan  Kenton. 


EVALUATION 


Each  member  of  the  class  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  his/her 
ability  to  conduct  the  correct  patterns  for 

2   3^5    ,  6   . 

,   ,   ,   ,   and  ,  time  signatures. 


FOLLOW-UP  -■ 


If  possible,  have  students  conduct  a  part  of  the  rehearsal  for 
the  school  musical  organizations. 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Composing  --  One  Semester 

Levels  5  and  6,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Pure  Form,  9-12 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Note  Reading, 
Creating,  Sensitivity  to  Tone  Color,  Performing,  Communicating, 
Imag  i  n  i  ng 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  understanding  of  the 
use  of  musical  symbols  through  singing,  playing,  and  creating 
mus  i  c 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  —  •  The  Independent  Singer-;   •  chorus  books  or 

octavo  choral  music;   •  music  staff  paper;   •  chalkboard; 

•  piano,  any  classroom  instruments,  percussion,  guitar,  etc; 

•  film  -'• 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Class  will  sing  simple  melodic  line  from  music  notation 
and  discuss  up  and  down  of  melody  and  placement  of  note 
heads  on  lines  and  spaces  of  staff. 

a.  Use  same  melodic  line  to  discuss  rhythmic  content, 
time  signature,  accent  and  not  accented  beats,  divi- 
sion of  beats  into  smaller  units.   If  necessary, 
discuss  names  of  rhythmic  notation,  quarter  note  «  , 
e  igh  th  note  «r  . 

b.  Each  student  notate  a  four  measure  phrase  using  the 
pentatonic  scale  and  sing  or  play  it  for  class. 

c.  Use  same  melody  to  discuss  key  signature  and  need 
for  understanding  scale  structure.   This  may  involve 
very  detailed  work  on  half  and  whole  steps  and  their 
relationship  in  scale  structure. 

2.  Same  PROCEDURE  for  a  two  part  composition. 

3.  Choose  another  simple  one  line  melody  and  have  class  as 
individuals  (or  as  pairs)  create  an  accompaniment  for  the 
melody  to  be  played  on  any  instrument  or  combination  of 
instruments.   Then  perform  their  compositions  for  the 
class. 


EVALUATION  --  built  into  PROCEDURE 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Build  a  program  of  student  compositions  to  be  performed 
for  another  class  or  for  parents. 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN   Mini-Course 

Levels  5  and  6,  Column  II 


GOAL  --  to  explore  and  develop  an  awareness  of  music  as  it  is  used 
in  the  theater. 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  perceive  how  music  is  used  to  enhance  and  reinforce 
a  dramatic  situation 


CONTENT  AND  MATERIALS  -- 

Mov  i  es 

Tel  ev  i  s  ion 

Rad  io 

Recordings  of  musical  comedy  and  opera 

West  Side  Story  --  Bernstein-'- 

The  Student  Prince  --  Romberg- 

The  Magic  Flute  --  Mozart- 

A  short  scene  from  a  play  of  which  music  is  not  an  integral 

part.   Found  and  standard  musical  instruments  and  electronic 
instruments  where  available. 


ACTIVITIES 


Watch  and  listen  to  movies  and  television  shows  or  listen  to 
radio  and  discuss  what  part  music  played  in  the  dramatic  effects. 
Example  --  what  volume,  instruments,  and  tempo  were  used  to 
heighten  suspense,  romantic  interludes,  comedy  sequences.   Listen 
to  the  recordings  (or,  if  possible,  see  films  or  live  productions) 
of  the  Mozart  (opera),  Romberg  (operetta),  and  Bernstein  (American 
Musical  Theater).   Discuss  the  same  dramatic  effects  of  the 
music  and  add  the  composer's  use  of  the  voices  to  achieve 
dramatic  effect  and  enhance  the  lyrics. 


EVALUATI ON 


Create  a  musical  background  using  found  and  standard  instruments 
and  electronic  instruments,  if  available,  for  a  short  scene  or 
play  either  written  by  the  students  or  a  standard  published 
work.   Perform  the  play  both  with  and  without  background  music 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  music  can  enhance  the  dramatic 
effect . 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Music  and  Theater 

Levels  5  and  6,  Column  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Related  Arts,  Prama ,  0-12 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  P i scr imi nat ion ,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Harmonic 
Structure,  Sensitivity  to  Tone  Color,  Creating,  Listening, 
I  mag  i  n  i  ng 


0BJECT1 VF  --  to  identify  the  elements  of  musical  sound  as  they  are 
used  to  underscore  a  specific  type  of  drama 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  found  and  standard  instruments;   •  electronic 
instruments;   •  tape  recorder;   •  specified  television  or  radio 
mys tery 


PROCEDURE  --  Two  lessons,  hO   minutes  each   (If  FOLLOW-UP  is  used, 
one  week,  five  lessons) 

Have  the  students  watch  and  listen  to  a  TV  or  radio  mystery 
asking  themselves  the  following  guestions: 

1.  Does  the  music  of  the  theme  do  more  than  just  identify 
the  program  (set  mood,  for  example)?  If  so,  how  is  it 
done?   (dynamics,  tempo,  tone  color,  instruments'* 

2.  What  musical  elements  and  instruments  were  used  during  the 
commission  of  the  crime? 

1 .         What  musical  elements  and  instruments  added  to  suspense  in 
apprehension  of  the  criminal? 

'i .    V/as  silence  on  important  part  of  the  musical  score7   Where 
in  relation  to  the  plot  was  it  most  effective? 

Discuss  during  class  all  the  above  aspects  of  musical  background 
in  mys  tery  drama . 


EVALUATION  -- 

Have  the  students  experiment  by  creating  musical  sound  with  the 
found  and  regular  instruments  which  they  might  use  to  underscore 
certain  parts  of  a   mystery.   Evaluate  these  as  to  their  effec- 
t  i  veness . 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Outline  a  mystery  plot  and  create  sounds  to  enhance  it.   Tape 
record  the  sound  in  proper  sequence.   Try  to  follow  the  story  by 
sound  alone  when  tape  is  played  back. 
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MUS  I  C 

LESSON  PLAN   Theater  and  Vocal  Music  --  Mini-Course 

Levels  5  and  6,  Column  || 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  Related  Arts,  Orama,  9-17 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Rhythmic  Sensitivity,  Harmonic 
Structure,  Sensitivity  to  Tone  Color,  Creating,  Listening, 
I  ma  g  i  n  i  n  g 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  become  aware  of  and  respond  to  the  elements  of  vocal 
music  as  they  are  used  to  develop  the  character  in  a  music  drama 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  recording  of  The  Magic  Flute,  Mozart--  and/or 
story  to  The  Magic  Flute  (libretto);   •  variety  of  song  books, 
vocal  solos,  etc.;   •  staff  paper,  where  needed 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Read  and  discuss  the  libretto  (story)  of  "The  Magic  Flute." 

2.  Each  student  select  one  or  two  characters  (example  -- 
Papageno  and/or  Papagena)  in  which  they  are  most  interested. 

3.  Make  an  analysis  of  the  character  (timid,  shy,  evil,  devious, 
devout ,  etc . ) . 

b.  Listen  to  the  opera  (in  either  English  or  German)  paying 

particular  attention  to  the  character  chosen. 

5.    How  does  the  composer  develop  that  character  musically? 

(Examples  --  vocal  range,  tempo  of  recitatives  and  arias, 
mood,  and  dynamics) 


EVALUATION  -- 

Have  the  students  select  from  other  literature  or  devise  for 
themselves  a  particular  character.   Analyze  this  character. 
Select  or  compose  a  short  song  which  expresses  this  character- 
ization.  Sing  this  song  for  the  class  without  words  (using 
syllables  such  as  la-la).   Have  class  discuss  what  type  of  person 
is  being  represented.   Sing  again  with  words  to  either  confirm 
or  negate  the  effectiveness  of  the  musical  characterization. 

FOLLOW-UP  -- 

This  lesson  will  Like  several  days  and  t i me  will  not  permit  much 
follow-up;  however,  students  should  be  encouraged  in  their  own 
follow-up.   Example  --  listening  to  opera  and  music  drama  on  the 
Saturday  Public  Rroadcast  Station. 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN 

Levels  5  and  £> ,    Column  Ml 


GOAL  --  to  demonstrate  that  historically,  song  has  played  an  active 
part  in  struggles  for  change  in  society 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  sing  protest  songs  from  a  variety  of  periods  and 
count  r  i  es 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  -- 

Songs  that  Changed  the  World,  Wanda  Will  son  Whitman,  Crown  Pub., 
N.Y.  1969;  recordings  of  Woody  Guthrie;  Peter,  Paul  and  Mary; 
Pete  Seeger  ,  etc.;  use  guitar  class  as  resource  (from  mini- 
course) 


ACTIVITIES  -- 

1.  Examine  and/or  sing  songs  in  different  classifications: 

a.  Songs  of  Revolution 

b.  Songs  of  Patriotism 

c.  War  Songs 

d.  Work  Songs 

e.  Songs  of  Hard  Times 

f.  Songs  of  Peace 

g.  Songs  against  Prejudice 
h.  Environmental  Songs 

2.  Rring  a  folk  singer  to  class.   Have  him/her  sing  favorites. 

3.  Compose  own  protest  songs  (as  class  or  individuals). 

h.         Oiscuss  the  power  of  singing.   Why  not  just  speak  the  text? 

EVALUATION  -- 

Students  will  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  a  wide  variety  of 
protest  songs  by  singing  them  alone  or  with  the  class. 
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MUSIC 

UNIT  PLAN 

Levels  5  and  ^,  Column  III 


GOAL  --  to  illustrate  that  musical  behavior  is  a  human  behavior  and 
that  music  is  part  of  every  environment 

OBJECTIVE  --  to  examine  the  musical  environment  of  Henry  VIM  while 
studying  history  or  theater  literature 

CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  -- 


Record  i  ngs : 

Music  in  the  Court  of  Henry  VIM,  Argo  label- 
Instruments  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  Angel 
(David  Munrow)--'; 

Recorder  class  (extension  of  mi ni -course) performs  easy  dance  and 
court  music  using  Renaissance  Debut  by  Maurice  Whitney  (can 
be  purchased  through  Magnamusic  Dist.,  Sharon,  Conn.)"'c 


ACTIVITIES  -- 


1.  Discuss  the  position  of  music  in  Renaissance  courtly  life. 

a.  musicians  were  employed  to  teach,  compose  and  perform 

b.  almost  everyone  danced  and  did  something  musical.   (no 
TV) 

c.  often  one's  ability  to  perform  helped  or  hindered  his/ 
her  rise  in  the  social  structure  of  the  court 

d.  private  dance  and  music  lessons  were  often  part  of  the 
day ' s  schedu 1 e 

2.  Listen  to  the  different  tone  colors  (instrumental  sounds)  of 
the  Renaissance  (Munrow  album)  example:  recorders,  viols, 
krumhorn,  etc.   Discuss  their  differences  with  20th  Century 
instrumental  sounds. 

3-    Sing  some  Renaissance  rounds 

a.  My  dame  has  a  lame  tame  crane 

b.  Now  we  are  met 

c.  He  that  will  an  ale-house  keep 

*4 .    Listen  to  school's  recorder  group  perform  some  simple  dance 
music.   (Bring  in  a  dancer  to  teach  some  of  these.) 

5.    Create  a  Renaissance  festival  with  appropriate  costumes, 
music,  dance,  and  food. 


EVALUATI ON  --  Students  will  recognize  some  instrumental  sounds  of 
the  Renaissance  and  will  bo  able  to  sing  several  Renaissance 
rounds  . 
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MUSIC 

LESSON  PLAN   Conformity  and  Non-Conformity 

Levels  5  and  6,  Column  III 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  General  Curriculum,  History,  9-12 


CONCEPTS  --  Aural  Discrimination,  Creating,  Performing/Communicating, 
Listening,  Imagining 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  examine  the  concepts  of  conformity  and  non-conformity, 
how  they  influence  change  in  our  society,  and  how  this  has  heen 
expressed  through  music 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  Sound  Patterns,  Pauline  Oliveros;  •  Si lence 
V33">  John  Coza ;  •  other  20th  century  works  of  music  and  art*; 
•  copies  of  pages  5/4  t    35  and  55 


PROCEDURE 


1.  Examine  the  copies  of  pages  5^,  55   and  56. 

a.  Sing  Malvina's  song  with  parody 

b.  Discuss  its  implications 

c.  Create  a  parody  of  it  for  today's  ways  of  conforming 
Example  -- 

See  the  Arabs  raising  prices 
Gas  pumps  now  say  "Dollar-fifty" 
And  we  see  they  just  keep  raising  them 
But  we  pay  it  just  the  same 
--etc-- 

d.  What  is  Schultz's  comment  of  conformity? 
e  .    Escher ' s  ? 

2.  Listen  to  some  20th  century  music  that  explores  the  whole 
realm  of  sound  possibilities  (not  just  the  traditional)  and 
discuss  the  reasons  for  this  kind  of  exploration.* 


EVALUATION 


Student  will  bo  able  to  discuss  how  art  reflects  many  aspects  of 
harmony 

1.  conformity  and  non-conformity 

2.  turmoil  and  peace 

3.  stages  of  growth  and  change 
k .         tension  and  relaxation 


FOLLOW-UP  --  built  into  PROCEDURE 
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MUSIC 
LESSON  PLAN 


Conformity  and  Non-Conformity   continued 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  CONFORMING 


Little  Boxes  by  Malvina  Reynolds 


A7 


^  f 
A7 


i 


Little  boxes  on  the  hillside, 

Little  boxes  made  of  ticky  tacky, 

Little  boxes  on  the  hillside, 

Little  boxes  all  the  same. 

There's  a  green  one  and  a  pink  one 

And  a  blue  one  and  a  yellow  one, 

And  they're  all  made  out  of  ticky  tacky 

And  they  all  look  just  the  same. 

And  the  people  in  the  houses 

All  went  to  the  university, 

Where  they  were  put  in  boxes 

And  they  came  out  all  the  same. 

And  there's  doctors  and  there's  lawyers, 

And  business  executives, 

And  they're  all  made  out  of  ticky  tacky 

And  they  all  look  just  the  same. 


And  they  all  play  on  the  golf  course 
And  drink  their  martinis  dry, 
And  they  all  have  pretty  children 
And  the  children  go  to  school, 
And  the  children  go  to  summer  camp 
And  then  to  the  university, 
Where  they  are  put  in  boxes 
And  they  come  out  all  the  same. 

And  the  boys  go  into  business 
And  marry  and  raise  a  family 
In  boxes  made  of  ticky  tacky 
Ami  they  all  look  just  the  same. 

7  jGugfioMs 


I'm  (ui\ : 

Sec,  the  In  .milks  in  the  Village 

See,  the  beatniks  on  Maeelougal  Stiect, 

See,  i lie-  beatniks  in  the  Village. 

And  the\  .ill  l<»«k   jusi  t lie  same. 

There's  a  tall  one  and  a  shot  t  one, 
And  a  white  one-  and  a  Negro  one. 
And  they  all  go  to  the  Village, 
And  they  all  look  just  the  same. 
And  the  boys  all  wear  elungarees. 
And  the  girls  all  wear  sandals. 
And  they're  all  non-conformists. 
And  they  all  elrcss  just  the  same. 


And  they  go  to  the  university 
And  they  maje>r  in  philosophy. 
Anel  they're  all  deep  thinkers, 
And  they  all  think  the  same. 
And  they  all  read  their  Sartre, 
And  they  all  read  their  Kierkegaard 
And  they  all  talk  about  it. 
But  they  all  sound  the  same. 

And  they  all  like  folk  music 
Anel  they  dig  Woody  Guthrie, 
Anel  just  like  Bob  Dylan, 
They  all  sound  the  same. 
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MUS  I  C 

LESSON  PLAN   Con  form i ty 


w<\    Non-Conformi  ty   continued 


SOME    COMMENTS    ON    CONFORMING 


"featuring 


SOU)  PUT  IN  «W£  MORI  T(?EK.  MAKE  ITA 
H3KEST..  ANP  HAVE  A  PEER  5TANPING 
BV   THE  WATERFALL. ..THAT'S  (?I6HT.. 


NOu)  HOO  HAVE  TREES  A  LAKE.  A 
106  CABIN,  A  UATERFALL.  A  i 
PEEK  AMP  A  SUNSET.  ' 


THAT'S  ART! 


SOMETIMES  IT 
TAKES  A  LAWMAN 

TO  SET  THESE 
PEOPLE  ST(?AI6HT 


= 
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LESSON    PLAN      Conformity    and    Non-Conformity      continued 
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music 

LESSON  PLAN   Renaissance  English  Life 
Levels  5  and  6,  Column  Ml 


CATEGORY  --  Music,  General  Curriculum,  History/English,  9-12 


OBJECT  I VE  --  to  explore  Renaissance  English  life,  including  English 

speech  patterns  ">nd  vocahulary  hy  singing  some  Renaissance  rounds 
and  songs 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  —  •  Rounds-  My  Dame  has  a  Lame  Tame  Crane,  Blow 
Thy  Horn  Thou  Jolly  Hunter,   Hi— Ho  Nobody  Home,  He  that  Will  an 
Ale-House  Keep;   •  Songs-  Greens  1 eeves ,  pastime  with  Good 
Company  (by  Henry  VIM) 


PROCEDURE  -- 

Learn  to  sing  these  songs  in  two  or  more  parts 

Work  on  the  English  accent 

Discuss  and  explore  possible  meanings  tor  the  unusual  words  and 
phrases  (Pastime  with  Good  Company) 

Discover  what  scenes  in  Shakespeare  play  might  use  these  as 
background  or  incidental  music 

EVALUATION  -- 

Students  can  sing  the  above  songs  and  can  speak  about  their 
possible  meanings  or  purposes. 

FOLLOW-UP  --  built  into  PROCEDURE 
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MUSI  C 
APPENDIX 


BOOKS 


Poetry  "Paints"  by  Mo  Orleans  from  I  Watch  the  World  Go  By,  published 
by  Henry  Z.  Walek,  Inc. 

Pocket  scores  --  Dover  Publishing  Inc. 

Mozart  K1 83  -  g  min  1  P-0  Verick  St. 

Tschaikowsky  Mo.  6  New  York   MY   1001 k 

Libretto  from  The  Magic  Flute  by  Mozart 
Oxford  University  Press,  NY 

Mother  Goose  Rhyme  Book 

Simple  Folk  Instruments  to  Make  and  Play,  llene  Hunter  and  Marilyn 
Judson 

Simon  and  Schuster 
1230  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
Mew  York   NY   10020 

Independent  Singer,  Richard  Edstrom 
Curtis  Music  Press 
Box  19320 
Minneapolis   MN   55^19 

Osage  War  Mother's  Song,  American  Indian  Music  for  the  Classroom, 
Loui  s  W.  Bal lard 
Canyon  Records 
k]h3    N  16  St 
Phoenix   Ax   85016 


My  Music  Reaches  to  the  Sky,  Ford  Foundation,  New  York,  MY 
Center  for  the  Arts  of  Indian  America 
1700  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  NW 
Washington  DC   20006 

any  current  music  series 


FILM 

Churchill  Films,  Audio-Visual  Office  of  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 
Helena  MT   59601 

Wind  Soungs  No.  8'*92  ,  String  Soungs  No.  8^90,  Percussion  Sounds 
No.  8^89 
$6.50  rental 
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MUSIC 

APPENDIX   continued 


Fl LM   con  t  i  nued 


Montana  State  Audio-Visual  Library  Film  Catalogue  -  Office  of  Public 

I nstruct  i  on 

No.  7163  Folk  Dance  Today 

No.  8553  Pas  de  Deux 

No.  5151  Recital:   Dance  Forms  in  Classical  Music 

No.  33/*z*  Sadler  Wells  Ballerina 

No.  3658  Science  in  the  Orchestra   part  1  Hearing  the  Orchestra 

No.  3659  Science  in  the  Orchestra   part  2  Exploring  Instruments 

No.  6728  Science  of  Musical  Sound 

No.  4509  Elements  of  Composition 

Check  music  section  of  Montana  State  Audio-Visual  Library  Film 
Catalogue  -  Office  of  Public  Instruction 


RECORDINGS 


Children's  Corner  Suite,  Debussy 

Golliwog's  Cake  Walk,  RCA  -  LSC3090 
The  Little  Shepherd 

Concerto  for  Orchestra,  Bela  Bartok 
Col .  MS  6lA0 
Col .  MS  662  6 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra 
RCA  -  Album  LES-6000 

Nutcracker  Suite,  Tschaikowsky 
Col .  MS  6193 
RCA  LSC4002 

Adventures  in  Music,  Gr.  1,  Vol.  2 
Dance  of  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy 
Dance  of  the  Reed  Flutes 

Rodeo,  Aaron  Copland,  Adventures  in  Music,  Gr  5,  Vol  2,  (Hoedown  only) 
Complete  --  Col .  MG  30071 
Col.  M-3011 

Beer  Barrel  Polka,  Andrews  Sisters  or  Lawrence  Welk 
MCA  --  100  University  Plaza 

Universal  City,  CA  91698 


Magic  Flute,  Mozart 
Lon.  1397 

Dance  Suites,  Bach,  Adventures  in  Music,  Gr  1,  Vol  1;  Gr  2,  Vol  2; 
Gr  3,  Vol  1 ;  Gr  6 ,  Vol  1 
Col.  D3S-R16 
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MUSIC 

APPENDIX   continued 


RECORDINGS   continued 


Peer  Gynt  Suite  No.  1,  Grieg,  Adventures  in  Music,  Gr  1,  Vol  2  -- 

Anitras  Dance;  Gr  3,  Vol  2  --  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King 
Complete  --  Col .  MS-6196 

Star  Wars 

RCA  -  ARL  1-269?! 

Gregorian  Chants 

Gregorian  Anthology 
Lon.  26^93 

Syrinx  ,  Debussy 

Odys.  Y-33905 

Adventures  in  Music 
RCA 

Surprise  Symphony,  Haydn 

Col.  M-32101   (Bernstein  -  NY  Phil) 

The  Planets,  G.  Hoist 

Col.  M-3H26   (Bernstein  -  NY  Phil) 

Pacific  231,  Honegger 
Vanguard  -  S-27^4 

Little  Train  of  Caipari,  Villa  Lobos 
Adventures  in  Music,  Gr  3,  Vol  1 

Symphony  in  q  minor,  Mozart 
K.1B3 
Lon.  -  7103 

Symphony  -  b  minor  (No  6),  Tschaikowsky 
Lon.  703^ 

Any  Sousa  March 

Adventures  in  Music,  Gr  3,  Vol  2;  Gr  *4 ,  Vol  2 
Lon.  ^103 

The  Non-Such  Explorer  -  Music  from  Distant  Corners  of  the  World 
H  7-11 

1 5  Col umbus  Circle 
Nev/  York  NY   10023 

20th  Century  Music,  Extended  Voices,  Brandeis  Univ.  Chamber  Choir 
Odyssey  (CBS)  3216  0156 
51  W  52  St 
New  York  NY   10019 
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MUSIC 

APPENDIX   continued 


RECORDINGS   continued 

The  New  Music,  Vol  1  and  2 
RCA  VICS  1239 
VICS  1312 

Waltzes  from  Der  Rosenkava 1 i er ,  R.  Strauss 
RCA  VICS  1561 
Adventures  in  Music,  Gr  6  Vol  1   (Suite  -  not  waltzes) 

Switched  on  Bach  (or  The  Moog  Strikes  Bach) 
CBS  "asterworks 
RCA  The  Moog  Strikes  Bach  --  LSC  3125 

William  Tell  Overture,  Rossini 

Finale  --  Adventures  in  Music,  Gr  3,  Vol  1 
RCA  LSC  2318 

Blue  Danuhc  Waltz,  J.  Strauss 
Col.  M-3M25 
RCS  VCS-7098 

Young  Persons  Guide  to  the  Orchestra,  Britten 
RCS  LSC  2596 

Carnival  of  the  Animals,  Saint  Saens 

The  Elephant  --  Adventures  in  Music,  Gr  1,  Vol  2 
The  Swan  --  Adventures  in  Music,  Gr  3»  Vol  2 
RCA  LSC  2596  (with  verses) 

Madrigals  (various  composers) 

Dow  I  and  --  First  Book  of  Songs  (1597) 

Docca  Record  Co. 

DSLD  50P-9 
Engl i  sh  Madr  i  ga 1 s 

Turnabout  3*4202 

West  Side  story 

Col .  JS  32603 

Student  Prince 

RCA  LSC  2339 

Mozart  -  Variations  on  a  Theme  -  Adventures  in  Music,  Gr  6 


ADDRESSES  FOR  HOME  OFFICES  OF  RECORD  COMPANIES  — 

Col.  --  Columbia,  51  W  52  St.,  MY,  NY   10019 

Lon.  --  London,  539  W  25  St.,  NY,  NY   10001 

Odyssey  --  c/o  Columbis 

Vox  --  c/o  RCA 

Vanguard  --  Vanguard  Recording  Society,  Inc.,  71  W  23  St.,  NY,  NY   10010 

Turnabout  --  c/o  Mass  Music  Group,  W  W  38  St.,  NY,  NY   1001P 
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MUSIC 

APPENDIX   continued 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

Authentic  Indian  Dances  and  Folklore 
Carole  Howard 

1971  Kimbo  Educational  Records 
Box  2^6 
Deal  NJ   97723 

Pow-Wow  Songs  from  Rocky  Boy 
Canyon  Records 
h\kl    N  16  St 
Phoenix  AZ   95016 

Oklahoma  Indian  Chants 

Southwest  Music  Pulbications 

136  W  52  St 

New  York  NY   10019 

North  American  Indian  Songs 
Muriel  Daw  ley 
Bowmar  Records 
World  Culture  Series 
622  Rodier  Drive 
Glendale  CA  91201 

American  Indian  Music  for  the  Classroom 
Travi  s  W.  Bal lard 
Canyon  Records 
M*»3  M  16  St 
Phoenix  AZ   95016 


SOUND  HOUSE 

tape  recorder  pipes 

s  i 1 verware  drums 

pots  and  pans  triangles 

st  i  cks  melody  bells 

nails  sand  in  jar  or  can 

boxes  marraca 

cans  (coffee  etc)    anything  you  or  student  can  find  that  creates 

sand  paper  sound 

House  should  be  a  corner  of  the  room  partitioned  by  a  large  cardboard 
box,  table  with  paper  or  blanket  or  sheet  around  it  or  portable  wall, 
in  order  to  separate  sound  from  other  working  students.   Student  or 
students  could  be  free  to  go  and  experiment  with  creating  sounds, 
long-short,  high-low,  fast-slow,  soft-loud,  and  combinations  of  sound, 
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MUSIC 
APPENDIX 


cont  i  nucd 


WHAT  SONGS  SHALL  I  USE? 


One-Chord  songs 

Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Bon t 
Are  You  Sleeping? 
Canoe  Song 


Zum  Ga 1 i  Ga 1 i 
Ring  Around  a  Posy 
Taps 


Two-Chord  Songs 

Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb 

Sandy  Land 

Looby  Loo 

London  Bridge 

Ten  Little  Indians 

Hush,  Little  Baby 

Pol ly  Wal ly  Doodle 

Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Barley 

Little  Red  Caboose 

Ecncy,  Weency  Spider 

Hot  Cross  Buns 


Down  in  the  Va 1 1 ey 
Long,  Long  Ago 
Bow,  Bel inda 
Shoo  Fly 
Sus  ie  ,  Little  Susie 

Hi- Ho,  Nobody  Home 
How  Lovely  is  the  Evening 
Wayfaring  Stranger 
Down  by  the  Station 
Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie? 
Go  Tel  1  Aunt  Rhody 


Three-Chord  Songs 

Si  lent  Night 
Lul laby  -  Brahms 
Marine's  Hymn 
My  Bonnie 
J  i  ng le  Be  1 1 s 
Camptown  Races 
Top  of  the  V/or  Id 


Old  Brass  Wagon 

Red  Ri  ver  Val ley 

Twinkle,  Twinkle  Little  Star 

This  Old  Man 

Hickory,  Dickory  Dock 

Home  on  the  Range 

It's  a  Small  World 


WHAT  TYPES  OF  ACCOMPANIMENT  CAN  I  PLAY  ON  THE  AUTO-HARP? 


a  slow  relaxed  stroke  for  lullabies  and  guiet  songs 

strong  fast  strokes  for  marches  and  rhythmic,  exciting  songs 

um-pah-pah  for  waltzes  --  first  beat  on  low  strings  and  high  strings 

for  the  weaker  beats 
bagpipe  or  bourdon  effect  is  made  by  holding  down  two  buttons  at  the 

same  time  (G  Major  and  g  minor) 
pluck  individual  strings  to  stimulate  Or i ental -type  music 
zither  effect  by  stroking  the  strings  rapidly  with  wooden  mallets 
a  metal  bar  or  object  placed  across  the  strings  will  produce  a  steel 

gui  tar  effect 
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APPENDI  X   com  inuccl 


LAME  TAME  CRANE 
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say   gen  -  tie  Jane,  let   my    dame's  lame   tame   crane 
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drink   and   come   home    a   -    gain, 
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APPENDIX   continued 


BLOW  THY  HORNE  THOU 
JOLLY  HUNTER 

A  round Jot  Jour  voices 


THOMAS    RAVI- NSC  KOI- T 
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ME  THAT  Will,  AN  ALE-HOUSE  KEEPE 

A  rouniljor  three  voices 


THOIUAS   RAVINSCKOI'T 
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Arts  in  Education 

Curriculum  Resource  Guide 


Visual  Arts 

m 

*   v>  •       •  •    , 

1   . 

I 
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CONCEPTS 


XISUAL        ARTS         FRAMEWORK 

FRAMEWORK* 


Color 

Line 

Shape /Form/Mass 

Value 

Texture 

Space 

Design /Compos it  ion 


Columns 


levels 

(I) 
K-l 


4    Lesson   Flans 
p.    22-29 


(2) 
2-3 

(3) 
4-5 

(A) 
6-7-8 


(5) 
9-10 

(6) 
11-12 


8  Lesson  Plans 
p.  35-49 


9  Lesson  Plans 
p.  53-69 


12  Lesson  Plans 
p.  73-95 


1  Lesson  Plan 
p.  101 


1  Lesson  Plan 

P.  105 

i  rect  Fi lm  Making 
.  HO** 

PURE  ART  FORM 


Dir 
P 


11 


Perceiving 

Responding 

Understanding 

Developing  Skills 

Creating 

Evaluating 

III 


2  Lesson  Plans 

p.  30-31 

Drama,  Movement/ 
Dance 


2  Lesson  Plans 
p.  50-51 
Mus  i c ,  Drama 


2  Lesson  Plans 

p.  70-71 

Movement /Dance, 
Music 


3  Lesson  Plans 

p.  96-98 

Drama,  Music, 
Movement /Dance 


1  Lesson  Plan 
p.  102-103 
Drama 


2  Lesson  Plans 
p.  32-34 
Language  Arts 


1  Lesson  Plan 
p.  52 
Science 


1  Lesson  Plan 
p.  72 
Science 


1  Lesson  Plan 
p.  99-100 
Language  Arts 


1  Lesson  Plan 

p.  104 

Native  American  Study 


3  Lesson  Plans 

p.  106-108         J  p.  109 


1  Lesson  Plan 


Drama,  Music ** 


RELATED  ART  FORM 


English 


GENERAL  CURRICULUM 


*see  individual  lessons 

:"Direct  Film  Making  can  be  related  to  the  pure  art  form,  the  related 
arts  forms  (piusic,  visual  arts,  drama,  movement/dance  as  well  as  the 
general  curriculum  in  all  areas.)  Direct  Film  Making  Related  to  Movement/ 
dance. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 


Introduction  to  our  labors: 

A.   The  following  Unit  Plans  and  Outlines  developed  by  the  team  might  be  repre- 
sented diagramatically : 


When  enough  lessons  are  prepared  to  fully  develop  each  area,  we  would  propose 
that  this  be  considered  one  third  of  a  total  visual  arts  foundation.   (Possible 
Title:   "Elements") 


VISUAL  ARTS 
INTRODUCTION  -  Continued 


B.   The  di 
f 


he  diagram  below  might  he  reworked  to  represent  another  third  of  a  visual  art' 
oundation.  vi^uui  dri, 


^en^o^imiEht  ^  labeUed  "Pr°Ce5Ses-"  N°te  "><»<  "»  dimensional  and  three 
d^ensional  processes  are  separated.   Technical  steps  would  have  to  be  outlined 


VISUAL  ARTS 
INTRODUCTION  -  Continued 


C.   The  diagram  below  is  just  a    very  rough  sketch  of  the  final  third  of  a  visual 
arts  foundation. 


This  third  is  concerned  with  art  as  a  creative  statement  of  the  artists  time  and 
place,  his/her  perception  of  the  world,  interpretation  of  his/her  feelings;  OR, 
it  is  concerned  with  art  as  a  reproduction  of  what  the  artist  feels  art  is  or 
should  be . 

Appreciat  ion  of  visual  art  would  come  not  just  through  the  final  third*  of  a 
visual  arts  foundation,  but  through  a  combination  of  all  three. 


' 


*  The  "Thirds"  are  not  sequential  —  just  happened  to  be  developed  in  this  order 


VISUAL  ARTS 
GOALS 


' 


1.  To  foster  an  appreciation  of  the  visual  arts. 

2.  To  introduce  art  elements  as  tools  to  a  unified  statement. 

3.  To  provide  students  with  a  framework  of  knowledge  from  which  effective  state- 
ments may  be  created. 

4.  To  encourage  students  to  explore  the  possibilities  inherent  in  each  of  the 
elements  of  art . 

5.  To  promote  meaningful  evaluation  of  the  arts  through  thoughtful  analysis  and 
heightened  visual  awareness. 

6.  To  help  the  student  understand  how  artists  respond  creatively  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  time. 

THE  VISUAL  ARTS 


r 


VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  PLAN 


COLOR 


GOAL  --  to  introduce  students  to  many  aspects  of  color  including  color  theory, 
pigments,  color  mixing,  color  alteration,  color  schemes. 


OBJECTIVES  — 

to  apply  the  knowledge  of  color  in  painting  and  design 

to  consciously  choose  color  for  its  effect  in  an  artistic  creation 

to  relate  experiences  in  color  to  personal  choices  (color  in  living) 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  — 

1.  Books  —  Color  and  Value,  Gatto 

The  Anti-Coloring  Book,  Stricker/Kimmel 1 
Exciting  Things  to  do  with  Color,  Allen 

2.  Art  prints  and  slides  (use  as  examples  of  effective  use  of  color  as  mood, 
emphasis,  harmony): 

"The  Blue  Vase",  Cezanne 

"Colonial  Cubism",  Stuart  Davis 

"Bedroom  at  Aries",  Van  Gogh 

"Interior  Landscape",  Helen  Frankenthaler 

3.  Resource  people:   local  artists  (possible  media:   stained  glass,  seri- 
graphy,  murals,  weaving,  stitchery) 

4.  Teaching  aid  --  large  color  wheel 


ACTIVITIES  —  See  Lesson  Plans 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  should  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  light  as  color,  he/she 
should  use  color  vocabulary  in  discussing  art  work.   The  student  should  be 
able  to  select  and  accurately  mix  appropriate  color  harmonies  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  each  lesson. 


VISUAL  ARTS 
UNTT  OUTLINE 


COLOR 


A.  Theory  of  Color  — 

1.  light 

2.  pigment 

B.  Color  Wheel  —  groups 

1 .  primary 

2 .  secondary 

3.  intermediate 

C.  Properties  -- 

1  .   hue 

2 .  value 

3 .  intensi  ty 

D.  Harmonies  — 

1.  monochromatic 

2.  analogous  (adjacent) 

3.  complementary 

4.  split-complementary 

5.  triadic 

E .  Mood 


1.  warm/cool 

2.  symbolism/emotion 

Color  in  perspective 


VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  PLAN 


LINE 


GOALS  — 


to  make  students  conscious  of  line  and  its  variations  within  the  environ- 
ment 

to  help  students  understand  the  effects  of  line  and  its  possibilities  as 
an  element  of  art  expression 


OBJECTIVES  — 

to  select  and  reproduce  line  from  the  environment  in  works  of  art 
to  manipulate  line  for  varying  effects  in  drawing,  painting,  design 

CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  — 

1.  Books  —  Drawing  (A  Study  Guide),  Daniel  Mendelowitz 

The  Watson  Drawing  Book,  Ernest  and  Aldren  Watson 
Perspective  Made  Easy,  Ernest  Norling 
How  to  Draw  What  You  See,  Reyna 
Learn  to  Draw,  Jon  Gnagy 

2.  Film  —  Discovering  Line 

3.  Art  prints  and  slides  (use  to  show  as  examples  of  effective  use  of 
line  for  division  of  space,  detailed  realism,  mood,  line  quality: 
richness,  delicacy,  etc.): 

"Tightrope  Walker",  Klee 

"Self  Portrait",  Shahn 

"Cow",  Alexander  Calker 

"Lord  Lovat  Simon",  William  Hogarth 

ACTIVITIES  —  See  Lesson  Plans 

EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  demonstrate  understanding  of  line  through  use  of  terms 
in  his/her  vocabulary  and  show  application  of  line  theory  to  his/her  works 
of  art  or  in  discussing  works  of  art  by  others. 


VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  OUTLINE 


LINE 


A.  Definition  —  defines  an  edge 

B.  Attributes  — 

1 .  length 

2.  width 

3 .  direction 

a.  horizontal 

b .  vert  ical 

c.  diagonal 

d .  curved 

4 .  qual ity 

a.  textured/smooth 

b.  dark/light 

c.  continuous/broken 

5.  number  -  single/repeating 

6 .  mood 

a.  horizontal  —  peaceful/stable 

b.  vertical  —  strong 

c.  diagonal  —  dynamic/unstable 

d.  curved  --  rhythmic 

C.  Division  of  space 

1 .  balance 

2 .  tension 

D.  Illusion  of  depth 

1.  one  point  perspective 

2.  two  point  perspective 

3.  multi-point  perspective 


VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  PLAN 


SHAPE/FORM/MASS 


GOAL  —  to  help  students  discover  and  analyze  the  underlying  shapes  and  forms  in 
everyday  objects  so  that  they  can  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  creation  of 
art  work. 


OBJECTIVES  — 

to  understand  the  change  in  dimension  necessary  to  change  shape  to  form  or 
mass 

to  be  able  to  change  shape  to  form  through  illusion  or  manipulation  of  media 

to  apply  the  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  mass  in  three-dimensional  design 

to  recognize  basic  shapes  and  forms  and  combinations  of  these  in  the  immedi- 
ate environment 

CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  — 

1  .   Books  --  Finding  Your  Way  With  Clay,  Berensohn 

Elements  of  Design,  Shape  and  Form,  Porter 

2.  Movie  --  Discovering  Creative  Pattern 

3.  Art  prints  — 

"The  Blue  Window",  Matisse 

"Dog  and  Cock",  Picasso 

"Propellers",  Leger,  or  "The  City",  Leger 

"The  Chessboard",  Gris 

"Anxiety",  Munch 

"Person  Throwing  a  Stone  at  a  Bird",  Miro 

"Recumbent  Figure",  Henry  Moore 

4.  Photographs  —  any  from  magazines  which  are  examples  of  three-dimensional 
art  (sculpture,  etc.)  that  contain  interesting  combinations  of  masses,  line,  space, 
and  pattern  in  shadow  creating  texture 

5.  Field  trip  —  visit  the  studio  of  a  local  sculptor,  wood  carver,  artist 
who  casts  in  bronze  or  silver 

ACTIVITIES  —  See  Lesson  Plans 

EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  apply  knowledge  of  shapes  and  forms  to  the  creation  of  two 
and  three-dimensional  art  and  its  analysis. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  OUTLINE 


SHAI'E/FORM/MASS 


Shape  — 

1 .  def init  ion 

a.  enclosed  space 

b.  two  dimensional 

2 .  basic  shapes 

a.  circle 

b.  triangle 

c.  rectangle/square 

Form  — 


definition 

a.  enclosed  space 

b.  three  dimensional  (volume) 


basic  forms 

a  . 

sphere 

b. 

pyramid 

c  . 

cone 

d. 

cube 

e  . 

cylinder 

shape  becomes  form  through  addition  of 

a.  line 

b.  surface  treatment 

1)  space  texture 

2)  value 

c .  volume 
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VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  PLAN 


VALUE 

GOAL  --  to  help  students  discover  a  range  of  darks,  grays  and  lights  in  their 

world  and  to  have  some  success  in  reproducing  these  in  drawing,  painting, 
des  igning 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  isolate  shadows  in  photos,  art  work  or  real  life  as  a  range  of  values 
from  darkest  dark  to  brightest  highlight 

to  reproduce  shadows  effectively  in  various  media  shading  with  smooth 
transition  from  dark  to  light 

to  use  value  in  two  and  three-dimensional  design  as  texture,  pattern, 
contrast,  emphasis 

to  use  value  in  drawing  and  painting  to  create  depth 

to  use  value  in  drawing  and  painting  to  create  mood 

CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  — 

1.  Book  —  Color  and  Value,  Gatto 

2.  Film  --  Discovering  Light  and  Dark 

3.  Art  prints  and  slides  — 

"Delights  of  the  Poet",  De  Chirico 
"Advice  to  a  Young  Artist",  Daumier 
"House  by  the  Railroad",  Edward  Hopper 

U.      Photographs  —  select  any  black  and  white  photographs  with  high  contrast 
in  values  as  examples  of  how  values  are   balanced  by  photographers  to 
make  a  unified  statement 


ACTIVITIES  —  See  Lesson  Plans 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  apply  knowledge  of  value  and  skill  in  handling  shading  to 
his/her  art  work. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  OUTLINE 


VALUE 

A.  Definition 

1 .  shadows 

2.  shading 

B.  Value 

1.  value  scale  (1-10) 

2.  four  basic  values 

a .  dark 

b.  middle  values 
c  .   1 i  gh  t 

d  .   h  i  gh  1  i  gh  t 

C.  Surface 

1.  in/out 

2 .  light  source 

a.  direction  of  light 

b.  application  of  value  around  form 


VISUM,  ARTS 
UNIT  OUTLINE 


TEXTURE 


}k 


A.  Definition 

1.  surface  quality 

2.  repetition  of  a  shape 

B.  Real  Textures 

C.  Imitated  Textures 

1 .  standardized 

a.  Crosshatch 

b.  stipple  etc. 

2 .  value 

a.  tight/loose 

b.  regular/irregular 
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VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  PLAN 


TEXTURE 


GOAL  —  to  help  the  student  recognize  texture  as  quality  or  surfaces  in  the 
immediate  environment  and  to  supply  him/her  with  skills  necessary  to 
reproduce  textures  effectively  as  an  element  in  drawing,  design,  paint- 
ing, ceramics   and  sculpture 


OBJECTIVES  — 

to  find  textures  in  real  life  and  in  photographs 

to  reproduce  or  simulate  textures  through  rubbings,  observation  and  careful 
drawing,  copying,  standard  textures 

to  use  textures  as  areas  of  contrast,  emphasis,  pattern  in  two  and  three- 
dimensional  art  work 

to  use  textures  to  create  realism  in  drawing 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  — 

1.  Books  —  Elements  of  Design,  Texture,  Horn 

Stitchery  for  Children,  Enthoven 
Design  Lessons  from  Nature,  Taylor 

2.  Film  —  Discovering  Texture 

3.  Art  prints  — 

"Banks  of  the  Seine",  Monet 
"Cypresses",  Van  Gogh 


ACTIVITIES  —  See  Lesson  Plans 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  consciously  include  texture  as  an  element  in  his/her  art 
work  and  will  have  sound  reason  for  doing  so. 
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VISUM.  ARTS 
UNIT  PLAN 


SPACE 

GOALS  — 

to  make  students  aware  of  space  as  an  element  of  all  areas  of  art 
to  help  students  use  space  to  create  better  compositions 

OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  recognize  positive  and  negative  space 

to  balance  the  space  of  two  and  three-dimensional  compositions  in  several  ways 

to  make  decisions  about  the  division  of  space  that  will  result  in  more  unified 
compositions 

CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  — 

1  .   Book  —  Elements  of  Design,  Space,  Brommer 

2.  Art  prints  — 

"Delights  of  the  Poet",  De  Chirico 
"Rue  a  Sannois",  Utrillo 
"Mama,  Papa  is  Wounded",  Yves  Tanguy 
"The  Blue  Window",  Matisse 
"Handball",  Ben  Shahn 

3.  Guest  artist  — 

a  photographer  to  discuss  balance  of  space  in  photographs 

a  graphic  designer  to  discuss  layout  in  graphic  design 

an  advertising  artist  from  the  newspaper  to  talk  about  ad  layouts 

artists  (painters,  printmakers) 

ACTIVITIES  —  See  Lesson  Plans 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  make  decisions  about  space  division  and  placement  of  nega- 
tive areas  as  he/she  plans  and  executes  each  drawing  or  design,  sculptural  piece 


VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  OUTLINE 
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i 


SPACE 


Definition  —  division  of 


positive 
negat  ive 
direction 
balance 


B.   Variety 

1 .  shape 

2.  size 


C.   Eye  movement  within  space 
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VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  PLAN 


DESIGN/COMPOSITION 


GOAL  --  to  help  students  plan  designs  and  compositions  using  knowledge  of  how 
compositional  structure  is  affected  by  relationship  of  the  elements 
used 


OBJECTIVES  —  (See  Unit  Plan  Space,  p.  15) 

to  use  the  elements  of  design  to  create  a  unified  statement 

to  become  visually  selective  in  gathering  new  material  for  use  in  design 

CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  — 

1 .  Books  —  Elements  of  Design,  Shape  and  Form,  Porter 

Principles  of  3-Dimensional  Design,  Wacius  Wong 
Building  with  Cardboard,  Lidstone 

2.  Film  —  Discovering  Composition  in  Art 

3.  Art  prints  — 

"Zapatistas",  Jose  Orozco 

"NAEA  Art  Prints"  (package  of  100)  -  NAEA ,  1916  Assn.  Drive, 

Reston,  VA   22070 

4.  Catalogue  of  useful  paperbacks  —  Dover  Pictorial  Archive  Book  Catalogue 

1979,  Dover  Publications,  Inc., 
180  Varick  Street 
New  York,  NY   10014 

5.  Field  trip  —  Museum  or  gallery  displaying  serigraphs ,  stained  glass, 

batiks  ,  etc  . 

6.  Common  sources  for  design  examples  —  posters,  book  jackets,  greeting 

cards,  gift  wrap,  fabric,  game  boards,  postage  stamps,  etc, 

ACTIVITIES  —  See  Lesson  Plans 

EVALUATION  — 

The  student's  incorporation  of  his/her  knowledge  of  good  composition  will 
be  evident  in  his/her  work. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  OUTLINE 


DESIGN/COMPOSITION 


A.   Principles  of  Design/Composition 

1 .   Balance 

a.  space 

1)  symmetrical 

2)  asymmetrical 

3)  directional 

4)  spatial 

b .  movement 

c.  color/value 


2.  Proportion 

a .  space 

b.  movement 

c .  color/value 

3.  Contrast 

a.  space 

b.  movement 

c.  color/value 

4.  Number  -  Odd/Even 

a.  space 

b.  movement 

c.  color/value 

5.  Repetition/Rhythm/Pattern 

a .  space 

b.  movement 

c .  color/value 

6.  Emphasis 

a .  space 

b .  movement 

c .  color/value 

7.  Unity 

B.   Visual  Awareness 

1 .  perception 

2 .  selection 

3.  integration 

4 .  expansion 
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VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  PLAN 


CALLIGRAPHY 

THIS  UNIT  CAN  ONLY  BE  USED  BY  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  INVOLVED  IN  THE  ITALIC  HANDWRITING 
PROCESS. 


COALS  -- 

to  teach  an  awareness  of  letters  both  as  Calligraphy  and  handwriting 
to  open  up  the  following  areas:   history  of  man,  communication  and  the 
need  to  visually  express  thoughts;  history  of  civilizations  in  the 
written  form;  awareness  of  letterform,  awareness  of  handwriting; 
techniques  and  materials  used  for  written  communication;  the  im- 
portance of  the  written  word  today  and  the  need  for  legibility. 


OBJECTIVES  — 

to  be  aware  of  the  history  and  development  of  our  alphabet  over  the  past 

5,000  years 
to  be  able  to  write  one  to  three  alphabets  (depending  upon  grade  level) 

with  control  and  understanding 


CONTENT  AND  RESOURCES  — 

Use  the  historical  materials  available  for  school  purchase.   Example  — 
26  Letters,  Oscar  Ogg. 

Exposure  to  examples  (actual  photos)  of  calligraphic  work  throughout  history, 
Examples  —  The  Art  of  Written  Forms,  Donald  Anderson;  Lettering,  Herman  Degering; 
2,000  Years  of  Calligraphy,  Baltimore  Art  Museum. 

Visits  to  museums  which  have  manuscript  collections.  Examples  —  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago;  Harrison  Collection,  San  Francisco  (applicable  to  an  expanded 
national  program).  Teachers  (and  students)  on  vacation  might  bring  home  liter- 
ature about  the  abovement ioned  museums  and  share  with  the  class  what  was  learned. 
Locally,  resident  cal 1 igrapher .  Example  --  Denys  Taipale,  Great  Falls,  who 
could  possibly  provide  information  regarding  someone  knowledgeable  in  the  areas 
of  calligraphy  and  handwriting  near  your  school. 

Training  materials  —  basic  calligraphy  handouts,  Teacher's  Manual,  Denys 
Taipale,  children's  copy  books,  blackcopy  sheets  to  be  used  for  tracing  and  eye/ 
hand  coordination. 

Equipment  —  pencils,  pens,  inks,  papers,  alternate  equipment. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 
UNIT  OUTLINE 


CALLIGRAPHY  -  Continued 


ACTIVITIES  - 


Suggested  Lesson  Plan  Topics  —  This  is  covered  thoroughly  in  the  Teacher ' s 
Manual  plus  the  calligraphic  handouts. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  should  understand  terms,  strokes  involving  general  basic  know- 
ledge of  why  they  are  learning  this  particular  exercise. 


NOTE  —  IMPORTANT  DEFINITIONS  — 

CALLIGRAPHY  —  letters  as  an  art  form,  written  slowly  and  in  this  case  with 

a  broad-edged  pen  with  an  emphasis  on  perfection  and  design.   There 

will  be  an  exposure  to  handwriting. 
HANDWRITING  —  written  communication  with  a  pen,  pencil,  ball-point  with  an 

emphasis  on  rhythm  and  development  into  a  daily  rapid  hand,  legible  hand 


I 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

Lesson  Plans  on  pages  22-29,  35-49,  53-69,  73-95,  and  Appendix  pages 
A1-A7,  A10-A20  were  contributed  by  the  Visual  Arts  Specialists  in 
Missoula  School  District  No.  1: 

Annie  Cicale 
Doosy  Habbe 
Susanne  Woyciechowicz 
These  lessons  are  a  part  of  a  curriculum  development'  effort  in  progress 
by  that  group. 


P 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Color  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  1,  Column  1  l»,  R,  II,  I),  C,  V. 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  K-l 

CONCEPT  --  Color  (Vocabulary  —  primary,  secondary,  simple  eolorwheel)      ** 

OBJECTIVE  --  to  learn  that  colors  can  bo  mixed  to  make  many  more  colors 

MATERIALS  —  •  tempera  paint:   red,  yellow,  blue,  white;  •  brushes;  •  1  Large 
water  container;  •  egg  cartons;  •  12"  x  18"  paper  (2  each);  •  newspapers 


RESOURCES  —  •  prints:   "Harvest  Scene",  Gauguin;   "Field  at  Aries",  Van  Gogh; 
"The  Lamb",  Marc;   •  books:   Teaching  Color  and  Form,  Tritten;  Color  and 
Value ,  Gatto;   The  Anti-Coloring  Book,  Striker/Kimmell ;   Exciting  Things 
to  do  with  Color,  Allen;   Introducing  Finger  Painting,  Scott;   •  film  loop 
Awareness  Series:   Color  of  Things. 

PROCEDURE  -- 

See  section  on  Tempera  Painting  Technique  (Appendix). 

Tell  class  you  are  all  going  to  do  some  painting  experiments  together  using 
ly  red,  yellow,  and  blue  paint.   Give  them  their  paint,  brushes,  etc. 


on 


tons  . 


See  if  they  know  why  they  only  have  red,  yellow,  and  blue  in  their  egg  car- 


If  they  come  up  with  some  answers  about  color  mixing,  introduce  the  words 
primary  and  secondary  at  this  point.   If  not,  tell  them  you  will  ask  later. 

Tell  them  you  will  all  be  painting  together  so  they  need  to  pay  close  attention. 

Begin  by  painting  a  square  of  yellow.   Wash  brush  well  and  add  a  little  bit 
of  red  to  the  square.   A  good  orange  should  appear.   Wash  brush  well. 

Paint  another  square  of  yellow.   Wash  brush  and  add  a  little  bit  of  blue  to 
the  square.   A  good  green  should  appear.   Wash  brush. 

Paint  a  square  of  red.   Wash  brush  and  add  a  little  bit  of  blue  to  the  square. 
It  should  be  purple.   Sometimes  a  good  purple  is  hard  to  get.   Wash  the  brush. 

See  if  they  can  make  "redder"  and  "yellower"  oranges  by  adding  varying  amounts 
of  red  to  more  yellow  squares. 

Do  the  same  with  green  and  purple. 


* 


2  1 
VISUAL  ARTS 
LESSON  PLAN   Color   Continued 

With  the  addition  of  white,  tints  of  all  the  colors  may  be  discovered. 

Using  their  experiments  as  reference,  give  them  a  second  sheet  of  12"  x  18" 
paper  and  encourage  them  to  do  a  painting  using  much  color  mixing  to  achieve 
various  desired  effects. 

Caution  them  against  polluting  their  colors.   They  should  mix  on  the  paper  or 
on  the  lid  of  the  egg  carton. 

EVALUATION  — 

The  student  should  be  able  to  mix  the  secondary  colors  from  the  primary  colors 
and  utilize  color  mixing  in  his/her  painting. 

FOLLOW-UP  — 


Color  mixing  with  colored  chalk  or  era-pas  (oil  pastels  in  stick  form);  fold 
and  dye;  tissue  paper  collage,  overlapping;  game  —  who  can  mix  this  color  to 
match. .. ? 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Set  up" a  paint  easel  in  the  room.   Put  out  only  red,  blue,  yellow,  white 
and  black.   The  other  colors  must  be  mixed.   During  the  regular  lesson  the  colors 
are  good  but  without  direction  they  have  a  much  harder  time  getting  the  color 
they  want. 

Children  enjoy  the  lesson  and  it  ties  in  nicely  with  the  Addison  Wesley  read- 
ing programs.   In  hook  1  of  the  Superkids  Club  the  kids  are  mixing  paint. 

Can  be  worked  in  well  with  unit  on  the  five  senses. 

Color  mixing  is  always  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children.  They  do  have  a 
difficult  time  cleaning  their  brushes  before  mixing  new  colors.  Perhaps  the 
students  could  each  have  several  clean  brushes. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Line  Collage  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  1,  Column  I  P,  R,  II,  D,  C,  E 

CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure-  Form,  K-l 

CONCEPT  --  Line  (Vocabulary  --  Line  variety,  Kinds  of  lines  —  curved,  zig-zag, 
straight,  spiral,  dotted,  short,  wavy,  jagged,  curly,  etc.) 

OBJECTIVE  —  to  develop  an  awareness  of  different  types  of  lines 

MATERIALS  —  •  9"  x  12"  and  12"  x  18"  construction  paper,  each  child  will  need  one 
sheet  of  each  in  coordinated  colors  ;   •  linear  materials  such  as  toothpicks, 
rick-rack,  yarn,  paper  strips,  pipe  cleaners,  Q-tips,  colored  beans;  •  scissors; 
•  glue;   •  fine  line  markers  or  pencils 

RESOURCES  --  •  book  Line,  Selleck;  •  prints:  "Maelstrom",  Salvador  Dali; 
"Sertig  Valley",  Kirchner;  "Combination  Concrete",  Davis;  "Broadway", 
Tobey ;   •  film  loop  Awareness  Series:   Lines 


PROCEDURE  — 


Discussion  --  What  is  a  line?   Is  it  always  straight?   Where  are 
lines  found?   Draw  lines  on  blackboard  together.   Are  lines  always  the  same 
thickness?   Draw  thick  lines,  thin  lines,  lines  that  vary  from  thick  to  thin, 
and  bumpy,  fuzzy,  jagged,  wavy,  and  curly  lines. 

Gather  students  around.   On  a  9"  x  12"  paper  glue  down  line  materials 
Show  how  to  draw  a  thin  line  with  glue  for  yarn,  etc.   They  may  make  a  real- 
istic picture  or  just  lay  them  down  in  an  interesting  design.   Glue  collage 
to  12"  x  18"  paper  and  draw  each  kind  of  line  used.   Start  from  edge  of  9"  x 
12"  paper  and  draw  lines  to  outer  edge. 

Have  children  pick  two  colors  they  like  together,  and  a  variety  of 
liney  materials  they  want  to  use.   Arrange,  glue  down.   With  marker  or  pen- 
cil, draw  lines  in  the  frame. 


• 


EVALUATION  — 


The  student  will  be  able  to  recognize  and  draw  a  variety  of  lines. 
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VISUM.  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Line  College   Continued 

Level  1 ,  Column  1 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 


Tell  a  descriptive  story  using  "liney"  subjects  (trees,  waves, 
hair,  fur,  grass).   Have  students  illustrate  the  story.   Suggestion: 
Tiger  Flower  by  Robert  Vavra. 

Find  lines  in  pictures  and  label.   Look  in  books,  at  prints, 
paintings,  photos,  magazines,  comic  books,  wallpaper  samples,  etc. 
Find  lines  in  the  room. 

Design  a  page  divided  with  a  variety  of  lines.   Start  at  one  edge 
and  work  across  the  page.   Fill  in  areas  with  color. 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Children  enjoy   making  the  collage.   Many  have  not 
done  anything  similar  to  this  before. 

Suggest  emphasis  in  the  pre-arrangements .   Children  need  to 
experiment  with  the  design  before  they  glue  it  into  place. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Rubbings  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  1,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 

CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  l<-1 

CONCEPT  —  Texture  (Vocabulary  —  texture,  rubbing,  texture  words  such  as  rough, 
smooth,  soft,  prickly,  etc.) 

OBJECTIVE  --  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  many  kinds  of  textures. 

MATERIALS  —  •  peeled  crayons;   •  ditto  paper;   •  scissors;   •  glue;   •  colored 
paper;   e  assorted  textures  —  fabrics,  string,  screen,  pennies,  etc; 

RESOURCES  —  •  books  Texture ,  Horn;   Collage  and  Assemblage,  Meilach  and  Ten 

Hoor ;  Collage,  Montage,  Assemblage,  Laliberte,  Mogelon   •  film  loop  Rough 
and  Smooth  . 


PROCEDURE  — 

To  become  aware  of  what  texture  is,  have  everyone  feel  their 
shirts  and  tell  you  how  they  feel.  Write  "soft",  "wooly" ,  "silky"  on 
the  board  or  other  texture  words  they  give  you. 

Feel  other  surfaces  —  bottom  of  shoes,  tops  of  desks,  etc. 
Add  more  words  to  the  list. 

An  awareness  should  develop  that  texture  is  how  something  feels . 
Color  and  shape  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

This  strategy  is  concerned  with  actual  textures  in  the  room  and 
those  brought  in  for  the  lesson. 

Choose  a  texture,  lay  ditto  paper  on  top  and  with  side  of  crayon, 
rub  hard  to  obtain  an  impression  of  the  texture. 

Do  several,  emphasizing  that  they  should  find  a  variety  and  they 
should  rub  hard  . 

Give  each  one  crayons  and  paper  and  about  15  minutes  to  obtain 
a  good  assortment  of  rubbings. 

Encourage  them  to  really  use  their  imaginations  —  both  in  ob- 
taining the  rubbings  and  creating  the  picture. 

At  this  point,  gather  them  around  you,  and  using  your  rubbing 
examples,  talk  about  what  they  remind  them  of  --  castles,  trees,  wheels, 
etc  . 

With  scissors,  cut  out  the  suggested  shapes  and  show  them  how 
to  glue  carefully  onto  a  piece  of  colored  paper. 

EVALUATION  -- 

The  student  should  know  that  texture  is  how  a  surface  feels  and  that  there 

is  a  great  variety  of  textures.  I 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Rubbings    Continued 

Level  1 ,  Col umn  ' 


The  student  should  be  able  to  make  rubbings  from  various  surfaces  and 
utilize  his/her  rubbings  in  a  creative  way. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Vegetable  prints 

"Feel  Me"  bulletin  board  or  collage 

Collections  of  similar  textures  —  have  a  "texture  of  the  week"  and  see 

how  many  can  be  found  that  are  rough,  soft,  etc. 
Collect  pictures  of  similar  textures. 
Use  real  textures  in  a  picture-collage. 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Could  find  more  surfaces  for  rubbing  that  would  not  be  present  at 
school.   Children  are  quite  creative  and  observant  in  locating 
rubbing-type  surfaces. 

Put  the  pictures  up  on  the  bulletin  board. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Wood  Constructions 

Level  1 ,  Column  I 


ARTS  PROCESS 

P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Visu.il  Arts,  Pure  Form,  K-l 


CONCEPT 


Shape  (Vocabulary  —  constructions,  sculpture,  form,  closed/open, 


symmetrical /asymmetr i cal ,  two  dimensional,  three  dimensional) 


OBJECTIVE 


to  discover  that  the  same  forms  can  be  arranged  to  occupy  space  in 


d  i  f  f erent  ways 


MATERIALS  —  •  scrap  wood  pieces  (from  home,  lumberyards,  cabinet  makers, 

district  carpenters);   •  pencils;   •  sandpaper;   •  newspaper;   •  wooden 
stick  cotton  swabs  or  thin  dowels;   •  drill  and  appropriate  bit. 


RESOURCES  --  •  books  Creating  with  Found  Objects,  Lothar  Kampman ,  especially 

pp.  62-69;   Creating  with  Driftwood  and  Weathered  Wood,  E.  and  M.  Sommer, 
Chapter  5;   •  slides  J.  Anderson,  II.  Arp,  B.  llepworth  ,  llassick,  Consaga  , 
P.  Voulkos ,  I.  Nigouchi,  Bassier,  Gerowitz,  Berlant,  Askeva . 


PROCEDURE  — 

Develop  the  idea  that  one  can  choose  how  to  arrange  forms  and  re- 
arrange them.   You  might  show  slides  of  artists'  work  and  discuss  the 
difference  in  the  way  the  shapes  are  arranged  --  tightly  together,  with 
spaces  between,  on  different  levels,  symmetrical,  or  asymmetrical. 

The  children  can  use  the  shapes  of  their  bodies  to  create  sculp- 
ture.  How  do  they  look  if  they  fold  in  on  themselves?   If  they  hold 
themselves  stiff  and  straight  and  flat?   If  they  stretch  wide?   If  they 
make  shapes  with  another  child?   Does  the  same  "sculpture"  look  different 
from  different  views? 

Demonstrate  different  ways  to  arrange  a  group  of  wood  forms. 
Stress  creating  interest  from  all  views. 

Show  how  to  mark  a  small  pencil  "x"  each  place  they  want  you  to 
drill  to  insert  sticks.   Remind  them  to  "measure"  in  some  way  if  they 
are  drilling  two  surfaces  for  the  same  sticks. 

On  newspaper,  show  them  how  to  sand  edges  to  remove  splinters. 

Remind  them  that  gluing  is  done  last  and  with  appropriate  amounts. 

Encourage  children  to  discuss  the  effect  of  their  shape  placements 


EVALUATION  — 


The  child  will  be  able  to  consciously  select  an  arrangement  of 
shapes  or  forms  after  trying  out  several  possibilities. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Wood  Construction    Continued 

Love  1  1  ,  Col  uinn  I 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 


Scrap  wood  works  well  because  the  relative  uniformity  of  color  and 
texture  allow  students  to  concentrate  on  shape,  but  if  desired,  other 
found  objects  work,  too. 

Sculpt  with  clay,  emphasizing  the  shapes  --  open  or  closed  arrange- 
ment. 

Extend  the  idea  of  body  sculpture  and  movement  of  its  forms. 

Crushed  tinfoil  strips  can  be  used  to  construct  cages  of  other  sculp- 
tures . 

Work  with  2D  shapes  in  collages. 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Oood  list  of  follow  up  activities.   Some  teachers  may  desire 
to  use  vegetable  printing  to  develop  the  concept  of  repetition  as  well 
as  the  concept  of  texture.   There  were  some  problems  with  the  resources 
listed.   A  teacher  may  have  to  be  inventive  and  try  to  get  similar 
resources  to  effect  the  same  outcomes. 


* 


' 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Stick  Puppets  ARTS  PROCESS 

Levels:   Emphasis  1,  Optional  2,  3,  4,  Column  II  P,  R,  U,  C 

CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Drama,  K 

CONCEPTS  --  Shape,  Form/Mass 

OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  dramatize  a  story  using  puppets  made  from  shapes 

to  recognize  the  three  basic  shapes  and  be  able  to  name  them 

MATERIALS  —  •  popsicle  sticks;   •  glue;   •  colored  construction  paper;  •  scissors 

RESOURCES  —  •  game  Ess  Attribute  Games;   •  film  the  Dot  and  the  Line;   •  books 
The  Dot  and  the  Line ;   The  Missing  Piece,  Silverstein;   Going  for  a  Walk 
with  a  Line;   •  album  The  Point,  Nilsson,  RCA  Victor 

PROCEDURE  — 

Discuss  the  three  basic  shapes;   circle,  rectangle,  triangle.   Talk  about      £ 
shapes  of  faces.   Using  photographs  or  clippings,  show  facial  character- 
istics . 

Students  draw  three  shapes  from  one  color  (to  emphasize  shape  only),  draw 
in  the  features  and  cut  out  and  glue  to  sticks  . 

Using  stick  puppets,  dramatize  a  story. 

EVALUATION  — 

The  child,  when  asked,  will  choose  a  shape,  name  it,  and  use  it  in  a 
dramatic  sketch. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Reinforcement  —  Review  the  concept  of  basic  shapes  using  shapes  from 
attribute  games. 

Enrichment  —  Child  will  create  a  freeform  shape  with  features  and  in- 
clude this  character  in  this  or  another  sketch. 


J«J   d 


Kol  i  nementa  After  Field  Testing 
Find  a  little  "piny"  for  the  children  to  present  to  another  class. 


' 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Color  Mixing 

Levels:   Emphasis  I,  Optional  2,  3,  4,  Column  II 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Movement /Dance ,  1 


CONCEPT  —  Color 


OBJECTIVE  -- 


to  discover  the  process  of  color  mixing  through  a  dan 


ARTS  PROCESS 
P.  R.  U,  I) 


?  ^  * 


MATERIALS  --   •  white  butcher  paper;   •  tempera  paint  in  primary  colors  (red, 
yellow,  blue);   •  dishpans;   •  phonograph  and  record  of  your  choice 


RESOURCES  —  •  book  Hailstones  and  halibut  ISoncs ,  Doubleday,  1961;  •  game 

Twister;   •  album  "Flowers  are  Red",  Harry  Chapin,  from  Livingroom  Suite 
album,  Elektra/Asylum  Records 


PROCEDURE  — 

Discuss  the  existence  of  three  basic  colors  (primaries).   Students 
find  examples  in  the  room.   Using  music,  have  students  step  in  paint  with 
bare  feet  and  dance  upon  the  white  paper.   Colors  should  overlap  to  cre- 
ate new  colors.   With  the  teacher's  help,  students  will  find  places  on 
the  paper  where  two  colors  have  mixed  to  make  a  new  color. 


EVALUATION  -- 

The  student  will  point  out  three  new  colors  —  secondaries  (orange, 
green,  violet).   The  student  will  explain  how  these  were  created. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 


Reinforcement  --  Using  primary  colors,  (red,  yellow,  blue)  at  their 
desks,  students  will  mix  secondary  colors,  (orange,  green  violet). 

Enrichment  --  Use  Twister  game  to  further  enhance  appreciation  of 
primary  and  secondary  colors. 


3  la 

Ref  ine  merits  Af  t  c  r  r  i  o  1  d  Te s  ting 

Music  surges  t  otl :   An  v  iiiusit'  with  .'i  strong  nnd  solid  boat  would  work. 
Two  albums:   "The  dolors  ol  My  Rainbow",  "Color  Mo  A  Rainbow". 

Safety  bints:   Be  sure  to  tape  paper  to  floor  so  children  will  not 
slide,  caution  children  not  to  put  paint  on  their  heels  because  the  paint 
makes  the  feet  very  slippery  for  the  first  few  steps.   The  use  of  soap  or 
starch  makes  paint  stick  better  and  makes  it  easier  to  clean  their  feet. 

This  is  also  an  excellent  activity  to  do  with  the  first  grade  reading 
series  (Addison  &  Wesley)   story  "Lets  Get  Set"  on  teaching  the  primary 
colors. 


VTSUAL  ARTS 
LESSON  PLAN   Tang ram 
Levels:   Emphasis  L,  Optional  2,3,4 
Co 1 umn  ITT 
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ARTS  PROCESS 

1\  K,  II,  I),  C,  E 


CATEGORY   —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Language  Arts,  K-T 


CONCEPT  --  Shape 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  discover  that  the  whole  Is  made  up  of  parts 


MATERIALS  —  •  puzzles 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  Math  Experience  with  Tangrams,  John  L.  Ginther,  Mid- 
west Pub.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  129,  Troy,  Mich.   48084;  Tangrams:  330 
Puzzles,  Ronald  C.  Read,  Dover  Pub.  Co.,  180  Varick  Street,  New 
York,  NY   10014,  $1.50;  Tangram  Patterns,  Creative  Pub.,  Palo  Alto, 
CA   94303;  •  cards  "Tangram  Cards:,  MeCraw  Hill  Book  Co. 


PROCEDURE  —  Explain  that  the  whole  is  made  up  of  parts.   Have  all  the  stu- 
dents work  the  puzzles  and  discuss  the  process. 


EVALUATION  —  The  student  can  create  a  new  shape  from  the  parts  of  a  whole 
and  tell  about  it. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Materials  —  •  paper,  cardboard  or  old  floor  tile  (linoleum); 
•  pencils;   •  scissors;   •  tangram  pattern  below: 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Tangram  Corn  inued 

Reinforcement  --  II  students  have  trouble  reassembling  parts  into 
Lhr  whole,  color  both  the  pieces  and  the  sections  i>\    the 
whole  and  match  the  colors. 

Teacher  distribute  dittos  of  tangram  pattern,  two  per  student, 

explaining  that  the  square  shape  can  be  taken  apart  and  the 
pieces  put  together  to  form  many  other  shapes  —  or  put  back 
together  to  reform  the  square. 

Students  cut  one  tangram  pattern  apart  and  form  another  shape. 

After  explaining  their  shape,  the  students  will  place  their 
pieces  upon  the  second  ditto  to  reform  the  square. 

Enrichment  —  Have  students  make  an  animal  of  their  choice  from  the 
seven  tangram  pieces  and  tell  a  story  about  it. 


Refinements  After  Pi  eld  Testing 

1)  The  whole  person  anil  its  body. 

2)  The  room  -  what  are  the  parts  that  make  up  the  whole  thing. 

Procedures : 

1)  Cut  on  the  side  that  is  put  up  on  your  desk. 

2)  Put  an  X  on  the  other  side. 

3)  Seven  pieces. 

A)   Cut  carefully.   Better  to  use  color  other  then  white  to  put 
the  puzzle  pieces  on. 

Students  enjoyed  cutting  out  the  shapes  and  were  challenged  to  make 
the  square. 

Some  k indergarten  children  may  need  to  be  exposed  to  concrete  experiences 
witli  parquetry  blocks  and  patterns  before  tangram  experience. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PI, AN   Community  Events 

Levi-  Is  1  ,  2  ,  Co]  umn  I  I  1 


ARTS  PROCESS 

I',  R,  II,  I),  <: 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  General  Curriculum,  Language  Arts,  1-3 

CONCEPTS  --  Line,  Shape 

OBJECTIVE  — 

to  apply  drawing  skills  in  the  illustrnl  ion  of  a  local  happening 

MATERIALS  —  •  paper;   •  pencils;   •  colored  pencils,  crayons  or  paints 

PROCEDURE  -- 

Draw  your  version  of  a  community  event.   Read  newspaper  to  the 
class  of  a  community  event.   Discuss  it.   Draw  it.   Examples  -- 

moving  Greenough  Mansion  across  the  Madison  bridge 

the  fairgrounds  horse  barn  catching  on  fire 

city  workers  repairing  each  sidewalk  corner  so  people  in  wheel- 
chairs can  use  them 

spring  boat  races  going  under  bridges  on  the  Clark  Fork 

EVALUATION  — 

The  student  demonstrates  drawing  skills  and  knowledge  of  facts 
related  to  a  local  evtMit  through  his/her  composition. 

FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Make  a  mural  by  combining  parts  of  each  illustration.   Use  trans- 
parencies of  acetate  and  an  overhead  projector. 


Refinements  Afte  r_  _E  ield  Testing 

Allow  students  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  community.   After 
talking  about  community  events,  one  student  may  comment  on  "our 
roles  in  the  community".   By  the  cn^\    of  the  lesson  the  students  may 
converse  on  community  improvements  and  our  involvement.   The  drawings 
initiate  many  oi~    the  thoughts  that  the  students  present. 
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VrSUAl,  ARTS 
|     LESSON  PLAN   Related  Colors,  Collage 
Level  2,    Column  I 


ARTS  PROCESS 

P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATECORY  —  Visual  Art  ,  Pure  Form,  2 


CONCEPT  --  Color  (VoeabuLary 
foreground) 


contrast,  similar,  blend,  background, 


OBJECTIVE  -- 


to  learn  that  shapes  and  colors  predominate  when  they  contrast  with 
tbeir  surroundings 


MATERIALS  —  •  construct  ion  paper;   •  tempera  paint  in  colors  that  contrast 
with  paper  —  light/dark,  blues/reds,  etc.;  •  newspaper;   •  egg  carton 
or  other  pallette;   •  brushes;   •  glue;   •  water  cups;   •  scissors 


RESOURCES  —  •  slides  "Hunters  in  the  Snow",  Breugel;  "The  Visitation",  Rem- 
brandt; "Allegory  of  the  New  Testament",  Vermeer;  "The  Evil  Genius  of 
a  King",  Chirico;  "Flowers",  Warhol;  "George's  Place",  Wyeth;  "Seated 
Self  Portrait:,  March;  •  prints  "Seated  Clown",  Lautrec;  "Configur- 
ation", Arp;  "Woman  with  Mantilla",  Picasso;  "Sinbad  the  Sailor", 
Klee;  "The  Small  Crucifixion",  Gruenwald 


PROCEDURE  — 


Talk  about  what  contrast  is  in  terms  of  taste,  touch,  etc.  as 

wr 11  as  s  Lgh t . 

Examine  the  use  of  contrast  in  books,  prints,  slides,  or  parts 
of  the  room.   What  stands  out  the  most?   Where  is  the  greatest  color 
contrast?   Ls  the  contrast  between  two  different  colors  or  between 
a  light  and  dark  tone  of  the  same  color?   Although  one  has  contrasts 
in  shape  and  texture  as  well  as  color,  color  alone  is  emphasized  here. 

Demonstrate  how  to  mix  the  paint  colors  to  get  many  subtle  vari- 
ations.  All  colors  offered  should  be  related  such  as  blue/purple/ 
green  or  orange/red/magenta.   If  the  colors  offer  too  much  opportunity 
to  create  contrast  in  this  stage,  the  children  may  become  confused. 

Stress  that  the  whole  sheet  be  filled  in  with  only  the  back- 
ground.  When  the  paint  is  dry,  other  contrasting  shapes  can  be 
g  I  ued  on  t  op. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Related  Colors,  Collage  (Continued) 


Children  can  share  paint  and  water.   The  wet  painting  should 
be  picked  up  and  set  elsewhere  to  dry  while  the  student  cleans. 

At  another  session  or  right  away,  the  students  may  select  the 
paper  in  colors  that  contrast  to  the  backgrounds  and  cut  out  and 
decorate  shapes.   Care  is  needed  here  to  encourage  the  child  to  think 
and  plan  what  subject  or  theme  to  use  and  where  to  place  the  shapes. 

When  all  the  work  is  finished  and  on  display,  let  the  children 
comment  about  those  they  feel  show  good  use  of  contrast.  What  other 
things  are  appealing?   Subject,  craftsmanship,  composition? 


EVALUATION  — 


« 


The  child  shows  he/she  understands  contrast  by  beginning  to  use  it  in 
his/her  work  and  by  being  able  to  point  it  out  in  the  work  of  others. 


FOLLOW-UP  —  •  Use  only  collage  materials;   •  Use  only  paint;   •  Stitchery; 
•  One  waxing  batik;   •  Tie  dye 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

This  worked  very  well  with  grade  five.   Used  "How  to  Draw  Heads  and  Faces" 
by  Arthur  Zaidenberg  and  made  several  overhead  t ransparaec i es  (of  heads) 
to  motivate  pupils.   Pupils  needed  2\    sessions  (30  minutes  each  to  complete 
even  at  grade  five).   Students  at  grade  five  want  to  do  the  detail.   The 
students  found  the  combination  -  crayon  &  marker  pen  was  very  effective. 
Many  of  them  drew  their  head  shapes  with  an  eraser  until  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  shape  before  they  drew  it  with  pencil  or  marker  pen. 


t 
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VISUM.  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Imaginary  Playground,  3D  Construction      ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  2,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CAT ECO RY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  2 

CONCEPT  —  Line  (Vocabulary  —  line,  space,  2D,  3D) 

OBJECTIVE  --  to  learn  that  lines  can  be  arranged  to  define  spaces 


MATERIALS  --  •  chipboard,  railroad  board  or  cardboard,  cut  approximately 
8"  x  1 2" ;   •  strips  of  construction  paper  cut  \  -    1"  wide,  white 
plus  assorted  colors  (choose  color  scheme  to  coordinate  with  a 
holiday,  or  red,  yellow,  and  blue  to  reinforce  primary  colors; 
•  scissors;   •  glue 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  Line,  Selleck;  Stitchery  for  Children,  Enthoven; 
•  slides  "Playground",  Jacopetti;  "Stringed  Figure",  Hepworth; 
"Curved  Form",  Hepworth;  "Pierced  Hemisphere",  Hepworth;   •  film- 
strip  "Pattern  and  Shapes" 


PROCEDURE  — 

Discussion  --  What  is  a  line:   Is  it  always  straight?   Where 
are  lines  found?   Are  lines  always  on  a  flat  surface  (blackboard, 
paper)  or  can  they  fill  up  "space"?   (Jungle  gym,  roller  coaster, 
suspension  bridge,  geodetic  dome,  architect's  models).   Filling  the 
room  with  a  snarl  of  imaginary  yarn  (have  it  come  from  the  end  of 
your  finger!)  is  effective  for  helping  students  visualize  lines 
filling  space.   Introduce  idea  of  imaginary  playground  made  with  paper. 

Define  space  to  be  filled  --  the  cardboard  plus  air  space  above. 
Show  students  how  to  glue  strips  of  paper  to  cardboard.   Show  them  how 
to  make  curls  with  scissors  or  by  curling  around  a  pencil.   Folded 
springs  can  be  made  with  two  strips  glued  at  right  angles  and  folded 
over  and  over.   Bend  strips  into  stairsteps;  cut  shapes  to  make  jagged 
or  prickly  lines.   Encourage  students  to  build  tall  playground,  and 
to  interlace  the  paper  strips.   Additional  emphasis  should  include 
variety  of  heights,  widths  of  lines,  and  repetition  of  interesting 
shapes.   Work  for  continuity.   Does  the  eye  travel  around  the  con- 
struction?  Remember  contrast  from  Lesson  Plan  Related  Colors,  Collage, 
p.  15;  use  interesting  color  and  shape  relationships.   Be  a  good  en- 
gineer; make  sure  that  it  will  stay  together. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   imaginary  I' lay  ground,  3D  Construction   continued 


When  all  the  students  have  built  a  fairly  large  playground, 
have  them  Lay  them  next  to  each  other  on  the  floor  or  a  table  to 
make  a  giant  playground.   Have  them  imagine  they  are  tiny  enough 
to  walk  around  the  playground;  tell  them  to  walk  (and  swing, 
slide,  climb,  or  jump)  from  one  corner  to  another. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  recognize  3D  lines  in  space. 
The  student  will  be  able  to  convert  a  linear  material  into 
a  3D  structure  filling  a  given  space. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Write  a  story  about  your  experiences  on  the  playground. 
Make  wire  or  pipe  cleaner  sculptures. 

Make  straw,  toothpick  or  Q-tip  sculptures  using  gumdrops, 
marshmallows ,  oil  base  clay  or  styrofoam  as  connectors. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Weaving  Text  uros 

Love;]    2 ,    Co  I  umn    I 


ARTS    PROCESS 

I',    R,    LI,    D,    C,    E 


CATEGORY  --  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  2 


CONCEPT 


'oxt  uro 


(Vocabulary  —  repeat  of  Lesson  Plan  Rubbings,  p.  26.   Empbasize  con- 
trasts in  texture  and  differences  between  patterns  and  textures.   Weaving 
vocabulary  --  warp,  weft,  loom) 


OBJECT fVE  --  to  learn  tbat  various  textures  can  be  combined  and  contrasted  to 
c  real e  var  i  e t  y 


MATERIALS 


strips  of  textures  materials:   burlap,  fabric,  plastic,  yarn, 


straws,  fur,  etc. ;   •  cardboard  looms  about  10"  x  12";   •  yarn  for 
warping  and  fringe;   •  scissors;   •  masking  tape 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  Stitcbery  for  Children,  Enthoven;  Weaving  on  Cardboard, 
Alexander;   •  slides  "ley  Woven  Wall",  Amaral,  Olga  de , ;  "Net  Woven 
Wall",  Amaral,  Olga  de,  photo  of  a  weaving  on  a  small  loom;  "Sheer 
Wall  Hanging",  Reyna,  Romeo 


PROCEDURE 


Have  class  recall  wb.it  texture  is  by  feeling  various  objects  and 
describing  bow  t hey  feel. 

Examine  the  various  textured  strips  —  note  the  similarities  and 
d  i  f  fe rences. 

See  if  the  students  can  select  textured  strips  that  are  opposites  — 
soft,  rough,  hairy,  smooth,  etc. 

The  warping  of  the  loom  may  be  done  singly  or  in  partners  —  each 
one  has  his/her  own  loom. 

Show  how  to  tape  one  end  of  yarn  on  the  back  of  the  loom  and  then 
wind  around  to  gel  at  least  ten  threads  in  which  to  weave.   Tape  the 
other  end  also  to  the  back. 

Select  a  strip  and  help  the  students  recall  how  to  weave. 

ft  is  important  to  go  over,  under,  over,  under,  etc.  with  each  strip 
so  the  textures  will  stay  in  place. 

The  next  strip  should  begin  under,  over  to  establish  the  weaving 
pal  I ern. 

Again,  emphasize  that  the  students  should  be  weaving  for  contrast 
in  texture  rather  than  color  or  pattern. 
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VTSUAI.  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Weaving  Textures   Cont  Limed 


When  the  loom  is  full  of  woven  texture  strips,  the  ends  may  be 
taped  under  at  each  side  or  left  as  is. 
Fringe  and  a  hanger  may  be  added. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  should  understand  the  great  variety  of  textures  and 
be  able  to  discuss  their  differences  and  similarities. 

The  student  should  be  able  to  do  a  simple  weaving  using  a  variety 
of  textured  strips  and  emphasizing  contrasts  in  texture  rather  than  color 
or  pattern. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 


Vegetable  prints 

"Feel  Me"  bulletin  board  or  individual  collages 

Collections  of  similar  textures 

Actual  textures  —  "texture  of  the  week" 

Pictures  of  similar  textures 

Tell  story  using  many  texture  words  —  have  students  draw  as  you 

describe. 
Texture  "totem  pole" 
Texture  "feely  bags"  —  describe  what  they  feel  inside  (see  Lesson 

Plan  Drawing  Tex  Lures,  p.  f>5) 


VISUM,  ARTS 
►     LESSON  PLAN   Face  Shapes 
Level  2,  Column  I 
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ARTS  P ROC ICSS 

I',  K,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  2 


CONCEPT  —  Shape  (Vocabulary  -  function,  stereotype,  feature,  self-portrait, 
shape,  personality) 


OBJECTIVE  --  to  learn  that  a  function  can  be  served  by  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
forms 


MAT  I']  RIALS  —  •  12   x  18   drawing  paper;   •  colored  marking  pens  or  crayons; 
•  smooth  stones,  2"-3"  in  diameter;   •  glue;   •  yarn  and/or  cotton  for 
hair;   •  rulers 


RESOURCES  --  •  books  Faces ,  Selleck;  Looking  at  Faces,  Craves;  Drawing  Por- 

traits,  Craves;   •  slides  "Head  Colima",  Pre-Columbian;  "Colossal  Head", 
Pro-Columbian;  "3/5  Head  of  a  Lady",  Near  Eastern;  "Alabaster  Lid",  Egypt; 
"The  Fortune  Teller",  Georges  LaTour;  "Edward  VI  as  a  Child",  Holbein; 
"My  Hostess",  Beardslay;   •  prints  "Portrait  //l",  Miro,  "Femme  au  Chapeau" , 
Lichenstein;  "Head  of  a  Man",  Klee;  "A  Clown",  Roualt;   •  films trip 
"Rooftops,  Steeples,  and  Chimneys;  Man  and  Society;  Portraits";   •  a 
collection  of  photographs  from  magazines  is  also  good  for  this  lesson 


PROCEDURE  — 


Discuss  shapes,  and  how  a  line  can  turn  into  a  shape  as  it 
closes  in  on  itself.   Draw  a  variety  of  face  shapes  on  the  blackboard. 
Ask  a  group  of  students  to  draw  faces  in  each  one.   Then  draw  odd  shapes 
on  the  board  and  have  other  students  draw  faces  in  those.   Show  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  of  people's  faces.   Discuss  the  shapes  that  make  up 
the  features,  and  show  how  they  give  each  one  character.   You  can  discuss 
physiognomy  (the  face  is  considered  an  index  of  the  character)  and  plastic 
surgery.   Discuss  stereotypes;  how  we  see  people  as  behaving  the  way  they 
1  ook. 

Show  students  how  to  draw  straight  lines  with  a  ruler.   Divide  the 
page  into  six  or  eight  different  shapes.   Draw  a  face  with  fits  into  the 
shape,  almost  touching  the  edges,  and  add  features  and  hair.   You  can 
fill  in  the  background  areas  with  decorative  patterns.   You  can  also 
put  a  self-portrait  in  one  area.   Give  the  students  enough  time  to  do  a 
good  drawing  in  each  space.   If  you  hurry  them  too  much  their  drawings 
will  look  alike,  or  they  get  messy.   When  most  are  finished,  give  each 
a  rock.   Pick  one  yourself  to  discuss  the  possibilities,  with  profiles 
or  frontal  views  at  any  angle.   Add  hair  with  cotton  or  yarn. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Face  Shapes   Continued 


EVALUATION 


The  student  will  he  ahle  to  recognize  and  draw  a  variety  of  shapes 
that  can  serve  for  the  same  function. 

The  student  understands  that  the  same  shape  can  serve  a  variety  of 
funet ions. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Draw  same  object  as  many  ways  as  possible  to  eliminate  stereotypes 
(flowers,  trees,  mountains,  cars,  animals,  houses,  the  sun). 

Mural  of  self-portraits  painted  on  paper  plates  and  hooked  together 
with  yarn.   (Check  surface  of  plate  to  make  sure  it  accepts  paint.) 

Simple  cardboard  relief  print  (or  styrofoam  meat  tray  print)  with 
all  making  the  same  object  (clowns,  dogs,  birds  or  flowers)  and  see  the 
variety  of  results.   Print  on  fabric  to  make  a  banner. 

Collage  with  variety  of  the  same  object  (use  item  itself,  example, 
leaves,  or  cut-outs,  or  pictures  of  objects  from  magazines). 

Divide  dittos  into  four.   Each  student  draws  a  simple  object  in 
one  space.   Then  have  each  copy  altered  to  create  a  new  object . 

Draw  a  family  portrait,  showing  the  character  of  each  member  ol 
your  family.   Include  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  for  more- 
variety. 
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VISUM.  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Mixing,  Tints  and  Shades 

Level  2,  Column  I 


ARTS  PROCESS 
I',  R,  U,  I),  C 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  3 


CONCEPT  —  Color  (Vocabulary  —  tints,  shades,  value,  hue,  shading/depth, 
spectrum/prism  colors,  monochromatic,  gradation) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  colors  can  give  greater  range  through  developing 
their  tints  and  shades 


MATERIALS  —  •  tempera  paint  —  all  colors  plus  black  and  white; 
egg  cartons;   •  water  containers;   •  newspapers;   •  smocks; 
18"  lighl  colored  construction  paper 


•  halved 
•  12"  x 


" 


RESOURCES  —  •  slides  "Cosmic  Rhythm",  Kersten;  "Cool,  Cool  Water",  Brazeau; 
'Black  In's",  O'Keefe;  "Waiting  for  a  Chinook",  Russell;  "The  Battle", 
N.C.  Wyeth;   o  prints  "The  Numbering  at  Bethleham",  Breughel;  "Interior", 
P.  Delloock;  "Crespin  &  Scapin",  Daumier;  "Horse  Frightened  by  a  Storm", 
Delarcroix;  "Quay  at  Clinchy",  Signac;   •  chart  Visual  1-2  from  The 
Sense  of  Color,  Jacobsen 


PROCEDURE  — 


r 


To  approach  the  idea  of  color  range  you  might  take  one  hue  and 
find  all  the  variations  the  students  are  wearing.   Arrange  them  in 
order  from  light  to  dark.   Define  value  —  the  lightness  or  darkness  of 
a  color;  tints  —  the  light  colors  made  by  adding  white;  and  shades  — 
the  dark  colors  made  by  adding  black.   Some  colors'  basic  value  is  light 
(yellow),  some  are  dark  (violet),  and  some  are  in  mid-range  (red). 

Show  some  prints,  slides,  or  other  pictures  and  let  students 
identify  the  hue  and  values  in  them.   Many  times  shading  to  create  a 
feeling  of  depth  is  obtained  through  using  various  values  of  a  given 
hue. 

Using  one  hue,  demonstrate  how  to  add  increasing  amounts  of  the 
hue  to  white  and  how  to  add  increasing  amounts  of  black  to  the  hue.   Mix 
in  a  separate  egg  cup,  painting  a  swatch  everytime  you  see  a  color  change. 
Make  sure  you  get  a  full  range  of  values. 

If  both  black  and  white  (gray)  are  added  to  the  hue,  its  intensity 
changes,  not  the  value.   It  dulls  the  color.   We  are  not  stressing  in- 
tensity changes  at  this  point. 

Each  student  will  get  one  hue,  plus  black  and  white.   Black  is 
considered  the  presence  of  all  color,  white  the  absence  of  color,  and 
are  not  spectrum  colors  themselves.   One  hue  plus  black  and  white  is  a 
monochromatic  color  scheme. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Mixing  Tints  and  Shades   Continued 

Students  may  want  to  do  a  scene  or  design.   They  should  plan  and 
sketch  it  out  before  painting.   We  found  that  doing  brick  or  stone  walls 
encourage  mixing. 

Remind  students  to  rinse  their  brush  between  dipping  in  colors  to 
avoid  polluting  the  original.   Once  they  are  mixed  they  cannot  be  remade. 
Close  watch  is  needed  to  prevent  children  from  over  doing  it  and  creating 
pure  mud. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  the  tints  and  shades  of  a  hue. 
The  student  will  be  able  to  mix  tints  and  shades  of  a  line  on  request 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Find  color  swatches  from  magazines  and  group  each  color  from  light 
to  dark.   Use  in  a  paper  mosaic. 

Simple  gradations  from  light  to  dark  with  pencil,  chalk,  era-pas, 
crayons,  or  water  colors.   Stress  pressure  variation  in  creating  values. 
These  may  be  backgrounds  for  collages  or  shapes  can  be  cut  from  the  graded 
sheets  to  add  on  other  backgrounds. 

Analyze  reproductions  for  their  gradations  of  color.   Discuss  how 
the  artist  got  each  color. 

Emphasize  value  in  any  project  using  color,  e.g.  in  weaving  or  yarn 
pictures,  in  other  paintings,  in  collages  or  drawings. 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Living  Lines  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  2,  Column  1  \l     R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATECORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  3 


CONCEPT  —  Line  (Vocabulary  —  patterns,  line,  path,  tracks,  growth,  wave, 
traffic) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  the  direction  and  organization  of  "living  lines" 
are  determined  by  their  structure,  function,  and  environment 


MATERIALS  —  •  12"  x  18"  drawing  paper,  white  and  light  colors;   •  fine  line 
markers;   •  colored  markers  (crayons  may  be  used) 


RESOURCES  —  There  is  an  abundance  of  pictures  of  living  lines  to  be  collected 
from  magazines.   Collect  enough  to  show  how  dominant  this  phenomenon  is 
in  nature.   «  books  Approaches  to  Drawing,  Walmsley;  Stitchery  for  Child- 
ren, Enthoven;  Weaving  on  Cardboard,  Alexander;   •  slides  "Batik",  Rice; 
"Plumed  Coyote",  Pre-Columbian;  "Bourges" ,  Gothic  (Vault  View);  "Manipur", 
Vasarely;  "Sabia  II",  Stell,  Frank;  "Undulations  I",  Calentana;  "Shaped 
Canvas",  Haupt;  "Movement  Study",  Vasarely,  "Cool,  Cool  Water",  Brazeau; 
•  print  "Beatrice  Addressing  Dante  from  the  Car",  Blake;   •  filmstrip 
"Patterns  and  Shapes";   •  film  loop  Awareness  Series  -  Lines 


PROCEDURE  — 

This  is  an  exciting  lesson  to  teach  if  all  the  possibilities  for 
"seeing"  living  linos  are  opened  up.   Begin  by  asking,  "What  is  a  line" 
Are  they  always  straight?   Can  you  see  any  lines  in  the  classroom?   Out- 
side the  window?   What  would  you  see  downtown?   Out  in  the  country?   Up 
in  an  airplane?   What  kinds  of  lines  does  the  water  in  a  river  make  as 
it  flows  around  rocks?"   Show  photographs  of  "living  lines",  point  them 
out  in  each  situation. 

On  blackboard,  draw  a  rectangle  to  represent  paper.   Draw  5  or  6 
round  obstacles,  rocks  or  tree  stumps  or  whatever.   STARTING  AT  ONE 
EDGE,  follow  the  pattern  of  water  flowing  around  the  obstacles,  and 
lo  t  lie  other  side  of  the  p.iper. 

Keep  adding  lines,  remembering  that  no  lines  can  cross,  and  that 
when  you  cannot  fit  a  line  around  a  rock  one  way,  you  must  go  around 
to  the  other  side  of  it.   Fill  up  the  corners  by  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  off  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  page,  picking  up  again  in  the 
next  blank  space. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Living  Lines   Continued 


Remind   students  Id  go  slowly  and  carefully  —  this  is  not  a  project 
for  racehorses.   Some  students  will  finish  early;  give  them  more  paper 
and  show  them  some  of  the  endless  possibilities. 

Start  with  any  kind  of  line;  add  lines  to  both  sides,  varying  the 
distance  between  the  lines. 

Talk  about  circulation  systems  (rivers,  blood,  traffic,  trees,  etc.) 
and  how  they  branch  out  and  come  together  again.   Show  how  to  start  with 
a  trunk  and  continue  to  branch  out. 

Start  with  your  pen  at  the  center  of  the  page  and  keep  drawing  mil 
and  out  in  a   rectilinear  or  curvy  pattern;  always  be  conscious  of  t  In- 
white  space  between  the  lines. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  recognize  living  line  patterns  in  actual 
situations,  and  in  photographs  and  paintings. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  create  a  design  using  iiving  lines  as  a 
basis  for  composition. 


FOLLOW-UP— 

Stitchery  —  huild  on  previous  experience. 

String-pull  paintings  and  straw  blowing  paint;  use  a  basis  for 
composition. 

Paper,  drawn  or  cut,  or  felt  shapes  as  obstacles,  with  yarn  or 
bean  lines  going  around  them  from  one  edge  to  another.   Use  8"  x  8" 
cardboard  as  a  base,  or  it  will   be  too  tedious  for  them  to  ever  finish. 

Clay  snakes  draped  over  rocks  to  harden. 

Clue  dipped  yarn  or  string  formed  over  balloons. 

Bulletin  board  using  corrugated  cardboard  strips  or  strips  of 
paper  or  yarn  as  lines.   Let  one  child  pin  up  a  strip  and  have  the 
others  add  to  it,  always  being  aware  of  the  pattern  created  by  the 
strips  and  the  space  between. 

Re t inemen ts  After  Field  Testing 

Open  the  discussion  by  discussing  lines  and  identifying  them  in  the 
classroom;  then  expanding  it  to  the  outdoors.   Students  recognize  lines  in 
paintings,  nature,  etc.   Use  this  project  as  a  background  on  a   bulletin 
board,  then  correlate  a  math  project  deal  in;',  with  shapes  and  place  it 
around  the  "living  line"  project.   The  children  could  associate  the 
symmetric  lines  and  shapes  discussed  jn  math  with  this  expression  of 
"living  lines".   Create  unique  patterns. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Clay  Pinch  Pols  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  2,  Column  1  P,  R,  U.  D,  C 


CAT  ECO  RY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  3 


CONCEPT  —  Texture  (Vocabulary  —  texture,  rubbing,  texture  words  such  as 
rough,  smooth,  soft,  prickly,  etc.) 

OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  surface  textures  and  patterns  can  be  used  to  en- 
hance a  shape  or  form 


MATERIALS  —  •  firing  clay  (25-50  lbs);   •  newspaper;   •  items  to  press  tex- 
tures (nails,  screws,  buttons,  spools,  clothes  pins,  string,  screen, 
toothbrush,  etc.);   •  bucket  and  toweling  to  wash  hands  so  clay  does 
not  £o  down  the  drain;   •  out-of-the-way  place  to  store  pots  while 
dry  in)', 

RESOURCES  --  •  slides  "Wall  Mirror",  Winoker;   "Water  Urns",  Kriwanek;  "Cer- 
amic Table",  Selger;  "Oceanic  House  Panel  with  Relief";  "Early  Christian 
Ivory  Pyramidal  Casket";   •  books  Ceramic  Art  in  the  School  Program, 
Part  fV,  Supensky;  Making  Pottery  Without  a  Wheel,  Ball  &  LoVoos; 
Pottery  Decoration,  Shafer;  Finding  One's  Way  with  Clay,  Berensohn 


PROCEDURE  — 

Show  slides  and  look  for  patterns  and  textures  in  the  room. 

Rmphasize  (using  blackboard)  that  to  have  a  texture  or  pattern 
a  single  unit  is  repeated  many  times,  sometimes  in  a  planned  order, 
other  times  (especially  textures)  randomly. 

Let  children  experiment  with  different  patterns  on  some  small 
slabs  of  clay. 

Co  over  basic  properties  of  clay.   (See  Appendix  on  working 
w  i  t  li  c  1  ay.  ) 

Demonstrate  how  to  make  a  pinch  pot. 

1.  Form  a  lump  of  clay  into  a  ball  that  is  comfortably  held  in 
the  hand  (tennis  ball  size). 

2.  Holding  the  clay  ball  up,  indent  the  center  with  the  thumb, 
screwing  the  ball  down  until  the  hole  is  about  3/4"  from  the  bottom. 

3.  Pinch  the  thumb  against  the  exterior  fingers  around  the  base 
of  the  pot.  Repeat  in  rings  until  the  rim  is  reached.  Pinch  and  turn 
evenly  to  retain  a  symmetrical  quality. 

4.  Stress  even  pressure  —  too  thin  and  the  pot  will  break;  too 
thick  and  it  may  crack  in  firing.   Smooth  out  surface  cracks  with  moist- 
ened ringer  or  tongue  depressor. 

5.  Mold  in;;  inside  to  equalize  pressure  —  press  textures  onto 
t  he  pot ' s  surface. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Clay  Pinch  Pots   Continued 


6.   Smooth  any  cracks  on  rim.   Set  up  to  dry. 
The  pots  may  be  glazed  after  being  bisque  fired. 


EVALUATION  ~ 


The  student  will  be  able  to  create  a  pattern  or  texture  from  a  single 

unit . 

The  student  will  be  able  to  make  a  pinch  pot. 


FOLLOW-UP  —  •  Make  shapes  to  hang  as  windchimes.   •  Make  a  stamp  or  press  to 
add  textures  to  cookies  or  other  clay  work.   •  Pull  strands  of  a  square 
of  burlap  in  a  pattern  and  tie  or  weave  to  create  other  patterns.   •  Do 
mosaics  on  a  form  (hot  ties,  boxes)  or  on  a  flat  surface  with  yarn,  seeds, 
beans,  pasta,  toothpicks,  eLc.   •  Cut  texture  and  pattern  swatches  from 
magazines  to  use  in  a  collage.   •  Decorate  a  paper  pin  wheel  with  pat- 
terns.  •  Print  paper  with  patterns  from  found  objects,  vegetables,  cut 
potatoes. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Action  Figures  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  2,  Column  1  P,  R,  U,  D,  C 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  3 
CONCEPT  —  Shape 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  the  body  is  a  flexible  form  that  expresses  both 
emotion  and  function  in  the  shapes  that  it  takes 


MATERIALS  —  •  12"  x  18"  paper;  •  crayons,  pencils  or  markers;  •  plasticene 
clay;   •  camera;   •  film  (400  ASA  Ektachrome  for  indoor  slides) 


RESOURCES  —  •  prints  "Seated  Clown",  Lautrec;  "Dancers  Adjusting  their 
Slippers",  Degas;  "Bare  Knuckles",  George  Hayes;  "Snap  the  Whip", 
Winslow  Homer;  •  slides  "Figure  of  a  Hunter",  Nigeria;  "Figure 
Azande"  ,  Congo;  "Pre-H istoric  Rock  Drawings",  Norway  Giocometti; 
"Falling  Man",   •  books  Wire  Sculpture,  Lidstone;  The  Natural  Way 
to  Draw  ,  Nicolaides;   •  Use  pictures  from  newspapers  of  figures 
in  action,  Halloween  skeleton,  moveable  limbs;  "Drawing  on  the  Right 
Side  of  the  Brain". 


PROCEDURE  — 

Discuss  with  class  the  differences  between  their  bodies  and  a 
robot  or  machine.   (soft ,  moveable  parts,  etc.) 

Do  some  large  body  movements  —  notice  all  the  "bends"  an  arm  or 
leg  can  make. 

Notice  the  proportions  of  le^s  and  arms  and  their  relative  sizes. 

Does  anything  happen  to  the  body  when  you  are  angry?   Happy?   Sick? 

After  a  good  "warm-up"  --  both  in  movement  and  discussion  —  take 
turns  doing  quick  action  poses  that  the  rest  of  the  class  may  draw. 

Emphasize  the  shape  the  whole  body  takes  and  where  the  various 
parts  are.   Ignore  the  details. 

Draw  different  poses  for  a  period  of  12-15  minutes.   Allow  1-2 
minutes  per  pose. 

Give  each  child  some  plasticene  clay  and  show  them  ways  to  make 
a  small  figure. 

The  figures  should  be  posed  somewhere  in  the  room  -  in  action. 
Either  alone  or  interacting  with  another  figure. 

EVALUATION  —  The  student  will  be  able  to  create  a  figure  in  action  so  that 
the  action  portrayed  is  recognizable. 

FOLLOW-UP  —  Draw  stick  figures  in  simple  actions:   running,  sitting,  bending, 
etc. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Drawing  Lines  to  Mush- 
Levels:   Emphasis  2,  Optional  1,3,4,  Column  II 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Music,  2 


CONCEPT  —  Line 


ARTS  PROCESS 

P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


OBJECTIVE 


—  to  respond  through  line  to  different  musical  selections 


MATERIALS  —  •  phonograph;   •  music  of  your  choice;   •  pencil;   •  charcoal; 
•  paper  of  various  sizes 


RESOURCES  --  •  albums  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice",  Paul  Dukas;   "Peer  Cynt 
Suite  No.  1,  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King",  Edvard  Grieg 


PROCEDURE  — 

Discuss  and  review  the  attributes  of  line  — 

thick/thin 

short/long 

heavy/light 

sing 1 e /repeat  ing 

horizontal /vertical /diagonal 

curve/spiral 

textured  —  rough/ jagged 

Teacher  show  examples  of  the  above  on  the  board  before  music 
begins.   While  music  plays  for  one  minute,  have  students  use  line 
attributes  to  draw  lines  that  express  their  reaction  to  musical  selection. 


EVALUATION  -- 

Students  work  shows  variation  in  thoughtful  use  of  line. 

FOLLOW-UP  — 

Reinforcement  —  Divide  paper  in  four  sections  and  number.  Play  four 
musical  selections  (jazz,  popular,  classical,  folk)  with  students  re- 
sponding by  using  line. 

Enrichment  --  Do  the  same  as  above,  add  color. 


Refinements  Af  t  o  r  K  to  1  d  Tes  t  ing 

Students  may  frequently  do  their  work,  reading,  math,  etc.,  with 
a  classical  musical  record  playing.   They  also  enjoy  the  opportunity  to 
really  like  and  listen  to  just  the  music. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  1M.AN   Acting  Out  Textures 

Levels:   Emphasis  2,  Optional  1,3, 4,  Column  Tl 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Drama,  3 


ARTS  PROCESS 
P,R,U,D,C 


CONCEPT  —  Texture 


OBJECTIVE  — 


to  experience  texture  through  the  dramatization  of  inanimate  forms 
found  in  nature 


MATERIALS  --  •  random  selection  of  textures  --  sandpaper,  cotton,  marsh- 
mallows,  pieces  of  cloth,  etc.;   •  photos  which  show  natural  objects 


RESOURCES  —  •  album  "The  Point",  Nielsen;   •  any  books  on  texture 


PROCEDURE  — 


Teacher  pass  around  different  textures  (rough,  smooth,  bumpy, 


soft) 


Students  describe  how  different  textures  feel. 

Students  discuss  and  show  how  you  would  feel  if  you  were  a  cer- 
tain texture. 

Teacher  shows  photos  of  natural  forms  and  asks  students  to  des- 
cribe the  texture  of  each. 

Students  select  something  in  natural  environment  (rock,  tree, 
log,  grass,  water,  rain,  clouds,  etc.)  and  with  the  use  of  actions 
and  voice  act  out  the  texture  of  the  object  chosen. 


EVALUATION  — 


Student  will  demonstrate  understanding  of  texture  through  his/her 
dramatization  of  an  Inanimate  object. 


KOLLOW-UP 


Re inl orcomenl  —  Make  a  texture  corner  in  the  classroom.   Create  as 
great  a  diversity  as  possible. 

Enrichment  —  Have  students  interact  using  their  texture  characters  to 
create  a  story  line. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LRSSON  PLAN   Color  Movement  Through  Water  ARTS  PROCESS 

Levels:   Emphasis  2,    Optional  1,3,4,  Column  ill         P,  R,  II.  I),  C 

CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  General  Curriculum,  Science,  2-3 

CONCEPT  —  Color 

OBJECTIVE  — 

to  describe  the  behavior  of  drops  of  food  coloring  in  water 


MATERIALS  —  •  empty  toilet  tissue  tubes;   •  colored  cellophane;  •  masking 

tape;   •  food  colorings  (primary  colors  —  red,  yellow,  blue);   •  clear 
plastic  containers  (baby  food  jars  or  medicine  vials);   •  eyedroppers; 
•  stir  sticks;  •  water;  •  ice  cubes 


RESOURCE  —  •  book  Colored  Solutions,  McGraw  Hill  Publishing  Co. 


PROCEDURE  -- 

Teacher  talks  with  students  about  how  water  moves  and  asks  if 
these  movements  can  be  seen.   Ask  "What  would  help  us  to  see  these 
movements  more  clearly?" 

Supply  each  student  with  a  small  container  of  water,  an  eye- 
dropper,  and  some  food  coloring. 

Have  students  stir  water  slightly. 

Have  students  drop  one  drop  of  food  coloring  into  the  water 
and  describe  its  movements. 

Next  have  students  put  ice  cube  in  container  of  water  and 
drop  in  food  coloring.   Note  dispersement  of  color  and  currents 
found  (if  any).   Then  have  students  use  hop  tap  water  and  follow 
the  same  procedure.   Discuss  the  differences. 


EV ALU ATI  ON  —  The  student  is  able  to  describe  different  movements  of  water 
currents. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Reinforcement  —  Have  students  drop  a  second  drop  into  the  water  and 
describe  the  color  made  from  mixing  the  two. 

Enrichment  —  Give  each  student  i  cardboard  tube,  a  piece  of  colored 
cellophane,  and  masking  tape.   Have  students  attach  cellophane 
to  the  end  of  a  tube  and  look  at  their  environment.   (mono- 
chromatic harmony) 


S2a 

Uel  inement  s  A I  L  c  i  licUl  Testing 

Have  three  student  groups  -  one  group  with  hot  water,  one  group 
with  ice  water,  and  one  group  with  tap  water. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Color  Slides  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  3,  Column  I  P,  K:  II,  I),  C 


CATECORY  —  Visual  Arcs,  Pure  Form,  4 


CONCEPT  —  Color  (Vocabulary  --  transparent,  translucent,  opaque,  projection, 
Moods  —  sad,  happy,  angry,  peaceful,  dull,  excited,  violent,  etc.) 


OBJECTIVE  — 


to  learn  that  color  can  create  and  affect  mood 


MATERIALS  —  •  cardboard  slide  mounts,  about  three  per  student;   •  acetate 

(material  used  for  making  overhead  transparencies)  cut  2"  x  3";  •  colored 
cellophane  —  red,  yellow,  blue,  green;   •  cellophane  tape  —  use  both 
the  clear  kind  and  "magic"  tape  (translucent);   •  scraps  of  lace,  nylon 
net,  doilies,  screen,  yarn  —  any  material  with  an  interesting  texture 
or  pattern;   •  permanent  markers;   •  water  colors  (2  or  3  boxes  are 
enough  for  the  whole  class) 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  The  Honey  Bees,  Portal/Russell;  Teaching  Color  and  Form, 
Tritten;  Color  and  Value,  Gatto;  Water  Color  Techniques  and  Methods, 
Brandt;  Transparent  Water  Color,  Brommer;   •  slides  "St.  Etienne's", 
France-Gothic,  "Chartres",  Gothic;  "Tours",  Gothic;  additional  stained 
glass  slides;   •  prints  "View  of  Toledo",  El  Greco;  "Iris",  Van  Gogh, 
"Self-Portrait";  "in  the  Garden",  Pissarro;  "Whistler's  Mother", 
Whistler;  "Montana  Landscape",  Kokoschka;   •  filmstrip  "Media  Images" 
•  film  loop  Awareness  Series  —  Color  of  Things 


PROCEDURE  — 

Have  a  few  colored  slides  made  up  ahead  of  time  using  various  domi- 
nant color  schemes.   Ask  students  to  describe  the  feelings  that  each 
color  gives  them,  either  positive  or  negative.   (Or  put  cellophane  on 
overhead  projector  to  project  color.   Use  this  to  demonstrate  color 
mixing  using  two  or  more  layers  of  cellophane.) 

Discuss  the  use  of  colors  in  various  places  —  homes,  schools, 
stores,  cars,  hospitals  (Surgery  rooms  are  often  green,  a  peaceful  color.) 
Ask  students  to  think  about  the  color  in  their  homes,  or  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  kind  of  mood  they  feel  from  each  one. 

Discuss  projection  —  how  a  very  small  thing  can  be  blown  up  using 
a  projector. 

Show  how  to  sandwich  various  materials  in  between  acetate.   Layer 
colors  of  acetate,  netting,  other  materials,  aiming  always  toward  a 
specific  mood.   Marks  with  permanent  markers  show  a  range  in  value; 
water  colors  sometimes  "flow"  on  the  screen  if  projected  before  they 
are  dry.   Clear  cellophane  tape  is  necessary  to  keep  colors  bright; 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Color  Slides   Continued 


"magic"  tape  is  translucent  and  will  tend  to  gray  down  a  color  scheme, 
which  can  he  used  to  advantage  with  some  moods. 

Many  materials  are  surprising.   This  lesson  quickly  teaches  the 
difference  between  transparent,  translucent,  and  opaque.   Emphasize 
composition,  but  remind  them  that  they  are  working  fairly  small,  so 
detailed,  realistic  scenes  probably  will  not  work. 

Keep  the  projector  handy  so  students  can  project  their  results  as 
they  finish.   It  is  important  for  them  to  see  the  projected  image  of 
each  one  before  they  make  another. 

Have  them  label  their  slides  and  combine  them  all  together  for  a 
slide  show.   Use  the  slides  as  a  background  for  shadow  puppets,  or 
with  music  or  creative  writing  projects. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  his/her  moods  as  they  are 
affected  by  various  colors. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  intentionally  achieve  a  particular  mood 
by  planning  his/her  use  of  color. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Create  a  mood  with  a  tissue  paper  collage. 

Paintings  —  emphasize  mood  achievement. 

Design  and  wear  giant  sunglasses  using  colored  cellophane  for  lenses, 

Write  poems  or  stories  using  colors  to  set  the  mood  in  descriptions. 

Bulletin  board;  translucent/transparent/opaque 

Written  activity  on  moods/color  (what  color  am  I  today?) 

Look  at  pictures  -  relate  colors  &  moods 

Design  buildings  &  homes  relating  color  to  rooms,  hospitals,  schools 

Use  overhead  to  blow  up  objects  and  project 

Art  activity  -  color  and  mood 

Poe  t  ry :   Color,  moods 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Color  Slides   continued 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Need  more  information  on  how  to  actually  make  slides  and  what  type 
of  slide  projector  to  use. 

A  suggestion  for  teachers  is  that  they  contact  an  audio-visual  trained 
person  at  a  nearby  university  or  a  librarian/resource  person  if 
available.   If  you  are  isolated  in  a  rural  area,  contact  your  county 
superintendent  for  assistance.   Also,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  parent 
or  business  person  in  a  photography  shop  who  could  assist. 


< 


i 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Lino  Quality  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  3,  Column  I  P.  R>  u,  D,  C,  E 

CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  4 


CON C LPT  —  Line  (Vocabulary  —  line  quality  -  thick/thin,  wet/dry-brush,  deli- 
cate/broad, smoo tli /rough,  interpretation,  even/irregular,  character  of  a 
subject ) 


OBJ ECT T V E  —  to  be  aware  that  line  qualities  can  be  used  to  express  the  mass, 
weight,  texture,  and  character  of  a  subject 

MATERIALS  —  •  India  ink  (or  other  ink  or  thin  paint);   •  drawing  tools  (pen, 

sticks,  brush,  cotton  swabs,  etc.);   •  paper  (not  so  absorbent  as  to  cause 
all  lines  to  fuzz);   •  newspaper;   •  water  containers;   •  wildlife  magazines 
(optional) 

RESOURCES  —  •  slides  "Miss  Marcell  Lender",  Lautrec;  "The  Picador",  Picasso; 
"Rock  Cround",  Van  Cogh;  "Twittering  Machine",  Klee;  "Untitled  Drawing", 
Leger;   •  film  loop  Hester  Awareness  Series  EF  103-206  Lines;   •  books 
Approaches  to  Drawing,  Wa 1ms  ley;  Curious  Woodcuts  of  Fanciful  &  Real 
Beasts,  Cesner;  Elements  of  Design  -  Line,  Selleck 

PROCEDURE  — 

Discuss  prints,  slides,  or  actual  drawings  in  terms  of  the  lines 
used  to  create  them.   Differentiate  between  types  of  lines  (straight, 
curved,  zig-zag,  etc.)  and  line  qualities  (thick,  thin,  delicate,  heavy, 
smooth,  rough). 

Talk  about  the  artist  interpreting  a  subject.   Perhaps  show  a  draw- 
ing done  from  an  object  on  hand  or  a  photo.   What  are  the  similarities 
and  differences?   What  kind  of  line  might  suggest  what  kind  of  subject? 
i.e.,  branches  —  rough  and  irregular,  feather  —  delicate  and  fine. 

Demonstrate  how  to  use  the  tools  (emphasizing  caution  with  ink)  to 
get  different  lines.   Wet  the  paper  to  make  fuzzy  lines.   Use  no  water 
and  little  ink  witli  stick  or  brush  to  make  dry  lines. 

Let  the  children  select  a  picture  to  interpret.   Use  photos,  not 
drawings.   They  are  ideal  starters  and  are  not  intended  for  literal 
rendering.   Students  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  in  order  not  to  get 
bogged  down  in  a  part  icular  angle  or  composition  in  the  photo. 

Students  can  experiment  on  scrap  paper  before  starting  the  com- 
plete drawing.   Remind  them  to  use  the  whole  paper  and  to  use  more  than 
one  1 ine  qual i t y . 
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VISUAL  ARTS 
LESSON  PLAN 


Lino  Quality   Continued 


Ask  students  (individually  or  as  a  group  evaluation)  why  they  chose 
the  lines  they  used.   Which  drawings  express  the  character  of  the  subject 
with  line  most  effectively?   This  lesson  is  an  introduction  to  line  quality 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  lesson  in  realistic  representation. 


EVALUATION  — 


The  student  will  be  able  to 
erent  quality  (character). 


recognize  and  make  a  variety  of  lines  of  diff- 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Try  using  bamboo  brushes  to  make  beautiful  marks  as  in  Japanese  calligraphy. 
Draw  the  same  subject  three  or  more  times,  each  with  different  line  qualities. 
Carefully  observe  and  draw  a  tree  branch. 

Collect  examples  of  different  line  qualities  from  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Draw  linear  designs  with  a  flat  nib  "C"  pen. 


i 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN  Textures  and  Patterns  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  3,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  4 


CONCEPT  —  Texture  (Vocabulary  —  texture,  rubbing,  texture  words  such  as 

rough,  smooth,  soft,  prickly,  etc.   Elaborate  on  the  difference  between 
texture  and  pattern.) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  demonstrate  that  drawn  texture  implies  a  repetition  of  a  unit 
to  create  an  overall  effect 


MATERIALS  —  •  3"  x  3"  pieces  of  tagboard;   •  9"  x  12"  drawing  paper  (light 
colors);   •  pencils;   •  scissors;   •  fineline  markers 


RESOURCES  —  •  pictures  of  drawn  textures  from  magazines  or  story  books; 

•  pictures  of  real  textures  to  imitate;   •  slides  "South  Sea  Islands", 
Bark  Painting;  "Matisse",  Pattern,  "The  Painters'  Family",  Van  Gogh; 

•  books  Pattern,  Porter;  Texture,  Horn;  Approaches  to  Drawing,  Walmsley; 

•  filmstrip:  Costume  and  Fashion 


PROCEDURE  — 

Discuss  how  artists  use  textures  and  patterns  to  enhance  the  total 
effect.   Use  good  examples  in  children's  books. 

Use  their  own  recent  drawings,  if  possible.   Find  examples  where 
textures  and  patterns  were  used,  and  where  they  might  have  been  used 
for  good  effects. 

Discuss  the  differences  between  textures  and  patterns.   Name  and 
show  as  many  as  possible. 

Draw  some  textures  and  patterns  on  the  board.   Show  how  one  unit 
repeats  to  create  overall  effect. 

From  a  piece  of  tagboard  (about  3"  x  3")  each  child  should  cut  a 
simple  shape  to  use  in  this  activity  (apples,  cats,  boats,  flowers, 
etc.).   Make  sure  their  shapes  are  as  large  as  the  card. 

On  9"  x  12"  paper,  using  the  tagboard  shape  to  draw  around,  trace 
the  shape  8-10  times.   Try  to  make  the  arrangement  interesting.   With 
pencils  or  markers,  change  the  surface  of  each  of  the  shapes  by  drawing 
different  patterns  and  textures  on  the  shapes. 

Encourage  them  to  work  slowly  and  carefully  when  drawing  and  to  be 
as  inventive  as  possible. 

A  variety  of  patterns  and  textures  should  be  stressed. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Textures  and  Patterns   Continued 


EVALUATION  — 


The  student  should  be  able  to  create  or  imitate,  by  drawing,  a  number 
of  textures  and  patterns. 

The  student  should  be  able  to  explain  the  differences  between  texture 
and  pattern. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Illustrate  a  story  scene  using  patterns  and  textures  suggested  in  the 

story. 

Draw  figures  in  elaborate  costumes  of  many  textures  and  patterns. 

Paint  patterns  with  underglaze  on  clay  tiles  or  pots. 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   I'micl  i  una  I  Clay  Object  ARTS  PROCESS 

|       Level  i,  Column  1  P,  R,  1),  D,  C 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  4 


CONCEPT  —  Shape  (Vocabulary  —  "Form  follows  function"   3D  form  as  dis- 
tinguished from  2D  shape.   Restrictions  —  limitations) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  to  design  a  form  one  must  be  aware  of  the  function 
of  that  form  and  also  the  restrictions  of  the  media 


MATERIALS  —  •  firing  clay;   •  simple  tools  to  texture  or  shape  clay;   •  small 
water  containers;   •  bucket  to  wash  hands 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  Finding  One's  Way  with  Clay,  Berensohn;  Introducing 
Handbuilt  Pottery,  .lolly;  South  American  Folk  Pottery,  Lit  to;   • 
slides  "Chair,  Corrugated  Cardboard",  "Couch,  Cardboard";  "Elec- 
tronic Sausage",  Dana  Boussard,  "Soft  Empties",  Marilyn  Levine;  "Knap- 
sack", Marilyn  Levine,   •  examples  of  well-designed  functional  pieces 
of  pottery. 


PROCEDURE  — 

After  viewing  slides,  looking  at  pictures  or  actual  examples  of 
well-designed  object  that  serve  a  specific  function  (toothbrush  holder, 
cheese  shaker,  jewelry  holder,  pencil  holder,  unusual  planter,  etc.), 
discuss  how  well  the  examples  fulfill  their  intended  function. 

How  would  they  design  or  re-design  pieces  to  perform  a  specific 
use? 

Bring  out  qualities  of  a  well-designed  piece. 

See  Appendix  on  working  with  clay. 

Since  clay  will  be  the  media  used,  review  its  qualities  and 
limitations,  methods  of  construction,  how  to  join  parts,  etc. 

Remind  students  that  good  design  and  good  workmanship  are  equally 
important. 

If  pieces  are  not  completed  in  available  time,  cover  carefully 
with  plastic  wrapping  air  tight.   Store  in  a  safe  place. 

When  pieces  are  completed,  they  should  be  dried  slowly,  loosely 
covered  with  plastic  for  a  day  or  so. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Functional  Clay  Object   Continued 


When  thoroughly  dry,  they  may  be  fired. 


If  desired,  objects  may  be  glazed  and  fired  again  (see  Appendix  on 
glazing). 


EVALUATION  — 


The  student  should  be  able  to  design  and  make  an  object  that  is 
functional.   The  restrictions  of  the  material  should  be  considered  in 
the  design. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


One  piece  molds  for  jewelry  or  "pocket  pieces"  (Plasticene  object  = 
positive  shape,  made  into  plaster  mold  which  is  the  negative  shape. 
Firing  clay  pressed  into  plaster  mold  becomes  again  the  positive  shape.) 

Stuffed  animals. 

Shaped  weaving. 

Clothes  for  paper  dolls. 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Analogous  Paintings  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  3,  Column  1  P,  R,  U,  D,  E 

CATECORY  --  Visual  Arts,  Pun-  Eorni,  5 


CONCEPT  --  Color  (Vocabulary  —  analogous  color  scheme,  monochromatic  color 
scheme,  (see  Lesson  Plan  Mixing  Tints  and  Shades,  p.  43)  color  range, 
color  family,  hue,  primary,  secondary,  tertiary  colors) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  one  way  to  develop  harmonious  compositions  is  to 
use  a  color  scheme  where  all  colors  are  made  using  one  primary  color. 

MATERIALS  —  •  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet  (purple)  and  white 
tempera;   •  egg  cartons;   •  large  water  containers  (students  will  be 
washing  brushes  often);   •  brushes;   •  newspaper;   •  paint  smocks; 
•  completed  assemblage  from  Lesson  Plan  Cardboard  Relief  Construction, 
p.  0/  or  other  composition  suitabLe  for  painting. 


RESOURCES  --  •  color  wheel  showing  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  colors; 

•  books  Color  and  Value,  Cat  to;  Teaching  Color  and  Form,  Tritten; 

•  slides  "In  the  Elower  Carden",  Klee,  "Underwater  Carden" ;   •  prints 
"Forest  with  Brook",  Kirchner;  "Yellow  and  Red  Still  Life",  Bonnard ; 
"Mediterranean  Scene",  Dufy 


PROCEDURE  — 

Begin  by  discussing  all  the  varieties  of  color  you  can  see  in  the 
room.   Point  out  tertiary  colors  and  shades  and  tints  of  each.   Show 
color  wheel,  and  define  primaries,  secondaries  and  tertiaries.   Discuss 
value:   the  lights  and  darks  of  each  color.   There  are  ten  million  colors 
discernable  to  the  human  eye. 

Discuss  harmony,  and  show  on  the  color  wheel  the  harmonizing  groups. 
Define  analogous  colors,  or  color  families.   For  this  lesson,  we  have 
defined  an  analogous  scheme  as  a  primary  color  with  the  two  secondaries 
adjacent.   Color  theory  is  compLex,  and  this  definition  simplifies  the 
teaching  of  this  concept.   You  can  say  that  the  primary  color  is  the 
"parent"  and  the  adjacent  secondary  colors  are  the  "offspring"  or 
"children."   Three  combinations  are  possible: 

RED  with  orange  and  violet 
BLUE  with  green  and  violet 
YELLOW  with  green  and  orange 

Black  and  white  may  be  used  to  extend  the  range  of  value  of  each 
scheme,  and  to  change  the  intensity  of  the  colors.   For  this  project, 
we  have  just  used  white,  as  it  simplifies  the  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made  when  mixing  colors. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Analogous  Pa  in  I  ings   Com  Limed 


Choose  one  color  scheme  nnd  mix  a  number  of  lertiary  colors  in 
each  direction  from  the  primary.   Paint  the  colors  in  swatches  on  a 
piece  of  paper  in  the  order  the  colors  are  mixed  and  show  the  range 
of  values  possible.   Mix  the  two  secondaries  together,  and  explain 
that,  since  together  they  have  all  three  primaries  (e.g.  orange  has 
red  and  yellow,  and  green  has  blue  and  yellow)  the  colors  become 
brownish  and  muddy.   Caution  the  students  against  polluting  the  pure 
colors  in  their  cartons;   tell  them  to  use  the  lid  of  their  egg  carton 
as  a  pallette  on  which  to  mix,  or  provide  them  with  plastic  lids  for 
pallettes . 

To  see  that  each  student  understands  the  concept  of  color  family, 
have  them  ask  you  for  the  colors  they  need.  Have  them  give  you  the 
primary  color  first  (RYR)  and  then  the  secondaries  that  go  with  it. 
(There  are  only  three  possible  combinations.)  (live  them  white  as  a 
bonus.  The  painting  should  be  planned  so  it  hangs  together.  Paint 
background  colors  first,  let  dry,  and  add  patterns  of  other  colors 
over  top.   Use  a  color  in  more  than  one  place  to  give  the  design  unity. 


EVALUATION  — 


The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  harmonious  color  schemes  in 
various  compositions. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  use  an  analogous  color  scheme  to  ob- 
tain a  harmonious  composition. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Boxes  painted  or  collaged  in  monochromatic  color  schemes. 

Weaving. 

Stained  glass  windows  with  tissue  or  cellophane. 

Water  color  paintings  with  overlapping  color  transparency. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Coil  Pots  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  3,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  0,  C 


CATEOORY  --  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  5 


CONCEPT  —  Line  (Vocabulary  —  silhouette,  contour  line,  surface  pattern, 
decorative  line,  coil  technique) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  be  aware  that  line  can  have  different  functions  such  as  de- 


fining contour  and  creating  surface  patterns 


MATERIALS  —  •  50-100  lbs  firing  clay;   •  newspaper;   •  water  cups  or  slip 
(creamy  mixture  of  clay  and  water);   •  forks  or  toothbrush;   •  tongue 
depressors  (to  smooth  coils  together);   •  bucket  and  toweling  to  wash 
hands  (so  clay  docs  not  go  down  the  drain  —  empty  bucket  outside; 
•  out -of- the  way  place  to  store  drying,  pots 


RESOURCES  —  •  hooks  Elements  of  Design  -  Line,  Selleck;  Ceramic  Art  in  the 

Sqhool  Program.  Supensky,  pp.  36-37;  South  American  Folk  Pottery,  Litto; 
Making  Pottery  Without  a  Wheel,  Ball  and  LoVoos ,  Chapter  14 


PROCEDURE  — 

Present  the  idea  that  line  can  have  several  uses.  Telephone  wires, 
belts,  girders,  tree  branches  are  all  lines. 

In  drawing,  line  can  indicate  the  shape  of  an  object  --  its  con- 
tour.  Draw  the  silhouette  of  a  familiar  object  --  that  is  its  contour  — 
then  use  lines  to  give  the  shape  detail,  texture  and  decoration. 

A  coil  pot  uses  line  in  both  ways.   Its  outside  contour  may  change 
as  it  is  formed.   The  coils  which  are  used  to  build  it  can  also  decorate 
the  pot . 

Demonstrate  how  to  roll  a  coil,  squeezing  the  clay  to  a  thick  saus- 
age and  then  rolling  with  tips  to  palm  of  hand  —  stretching  the  coil  as 
evenly  as  possible. 

Demonstrate  how  to  add  a  coil  to  a  base.   Scratch  lines  with  fork 
or  other  tool  and  wet  the  surface  with  water  or  slip  before  attaching 
each  coil.   Smooth  the  base  and  first  coil  carefully;  this  part  supports 
t  he  en!  i  re  pot . 

Alter  several  layers,  the  coils  should  be  smoothed  together  inside; 
the  outside  remains  decorative.   Hold  the  pot  in  the  cup  of  your  hand 
from  the  outside  to  counteract  pressure  of  smoothing  inside. 

Experiment  with  a  various  arrangement  of  coils. 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Coil  Pots    Continued 


Warn  students  to  make  coils  thick  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
their  piece  and  to  join  them  carefully. 

When  pots  have  been  fired,  have  students  draw  them,  emphasizing 
contour  and  decorative  line. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  contour  of  an  object  and 
the  decorative  use  of  line. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  use  the  coil  technique  to  build  a  form 

in  clay. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Contour  drawings  of  objects  (such  as  bottles)  on  student's  desk. 

Draw  with  glue  as  a  line.   Put  yarn  on  the  glue  if  desired.   When 
dry,  fill  in  shapes  created  with  patterns  of  line,  using  crayon,  chalk, 
or  oil  pastels. 

Make  papier  mache  masks  and  decorate  with  line  patterns. 

Design  the  silhouette  of  clothes,  buildings,  or  cars.   Decorate 
with  line  as  pattern  or  texture.   (See  Lesson  Plan  Textures  and  Patterns, 

p.  57) 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Drawing  Textures  ARTS  PROCESS 

|      Level  3,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D 

CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  5 


CONCEPT  —  Texture  (Vocabulary  —  five  senses:   touch  (tactile),  sight 
(visual),  smell  (ol f actoryX  taste,  sound  (aural)) 


OBJECTIVE  — 

to  learn  to  take  in  information  through  one  sense  and  transfer  it 
to  another.   In  this  unit,  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  all  senses, 
Since  texture  must  be  dealt  with  using  both  sight  and  touch,  this  leads 
into  exercises  relating  other  senses. 


MATERIALS  —  •  collect  small  textured  objects  such  as  pine  cones,  sponges, 

bits  of  fur,  tennis  balls,  sticks,  etc.  and  place  inside  numbered  paper 
sacks;   •  12"  x  18"  drawing  paper;   •  pencils;   •  erasers 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  Design  Lessons  from  Nature,  Thomas;  Drawings,  Durer ; 

150  Masterpieces  of  Drawing,  Toney ;  Rembrandt  Drawings,  Slive,  Vol.  1  &  2; 
•  slides  Durer  drawings;  Van  Gogh  drawings,  these  make  an  interesting 
contrast 


PROCEDURE  — 

Begin  by  discussing  the  five  physical  senses:   sight,  sound,  taste, 
touch,  and  smell.   Write  them  on  the  blackboard.   Discuss  each  one  and 
think  about  life  without  each  one.   Talk  about  Helen  Keller,  Beethoven, 
other  handicapped  people  who  have  led  successful  lives  in  spite  of  their 
disabilities.   Erase  the  senses  one  at  a  time  until  you  only  have  "touch" 
left.   Tell  the  students  they  are  going  to  draw  using  only  this  sense. 

On  blackboard  show  how  to  draw  various  textures:   bumps,  fuzz,  long 
curls,  etc.   Show  how  to  shade  some  in  to  add  more  depth. 

Discuss  the  idea  that  a  texture  is  made  up  of  repeating  shapes,  and 
that  the  artist  first  has  to  decide  what  the  shape  is,  and  then  how  to 
place  it  in  relation  to  all  the  surrounding  shapes  to  simulate  texture. 

Have  students  fold  12"  x  18"  paper  into  eight  sections.   Pass  out  a 
sack  to  each  child,  warning  them  not  to  look  inside.   Have  them  draw  the 
texture  that  they  feel,  e.g.  on  a  tennis  ball,  the  fuzz  is  more  important 
at  this  point  than  the  round  shape. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Drawing  Textures   Continued 


After  about  three  to  five  minutes,  have  them  exchange  sacks  and 
draw  another  ohject.   Keep  exchanging  until  seven  squares  are  filled. 
As  they  work,  walk  around  and  see  if  you  can  tell  what  texture  they 
are  working  on.   If  not,  tell  them  to  think  about  the  kinds  of  lines 
and  shapes  that  make  up  each  texture.   Look  for  rapid  improvement. 

In  eighth  square,  let  them  draw  an  object  for  about  ten  minutes, 
using  both  sight  and  touch.   This  should  be  a  masterpiece.   Collect  all 
the  bags  and  hold  up  each  object  to  show  what  it  was. 


EVALUATION 


The  student  should  see  the  relationships  among  the  five  senses  and 
be  able  to  express  a  stimulus  from  one  sense  in  another  form.   Specifically, 
he/she  should  be  able  to  draw  a  number  of  textures,  using  only  touch  as  a 
stimul us. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 


Interpret  the  motion/action  of  a  figure  in  drawings.   Or  use  wire  or 

papier  mache  to  make  a  figure  in   action.   This  involves  the  transfer  of 
touch  (or  feeling  of  the  action)  into  sight. 

Interpret  music  in  line  or  color  (Sound  -»  Sight) 

Develop  a  visual  code  (symbols)  for  a  variety  of  sounds.   (Re- 
invent the  alphabet.)   (Sound  -*  Sight) 

Create  musical  rhythms  from  visual  patterns.   (Sight  -»  Sound) 

Use  textured  materials  to  make  a  collograph  print.   (Touch  -»  Sight) 

Use  clay  to  make  a  '3D  "sketch"  of  a  still  life.   (Sight  -»  Touch) 

Develop  television  commercials  to  sell  foods  or  other  products,  both 
good  tasting  ones  and  terrible  ones,  using  sounds  (not  words)  and  pictures 
(Taste  and  Smell  -  Sight  and  Sound) 


VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Cardboard 

Leve  1      i ,    Co  1  iimn    I 


id     Const  rue  I  ion 
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ARTS  PROCESS 
P,  R,  L',  I),  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  5 


CONCEPT  --  Shape  (Vocabulary  --  relief,  sculpture,  sculpture  in  the  round, 
composition,  repetition,  variation,  balance,  placement,  symmetrical, 
asymmetrical,  direct  ion  -  that  the  eye  moves  in  viewing) 


OBJECT! VE  —  to  be  aware  that  by  varying,  repeating,  and  organizing  the 

placement  of  shapes  and  forms  (not  texture  or  color)  one  can  achieve 
a  pleasing,  balanced  composition 


MATERIALS  —  •  corrugated  cardboard  or  other  suitable  stiff  material  as  a 
base,  about  12"  x  14";   •  found  objects  (cardboard,  tubes,  boxes, 
strips  of  cardboard,  spools,  egg  cartons,  cans,  etc.);   •  masking 
tape;   •  scissors;   •  X-acto  knives  or  utility  knives;   •  newspaper; 

•  grocery  sacks;   •  bucket;   •  metalyn  or  other  wall  paper  paste; 

•  containers  to  distribute  the  goop 


RESOURCES  —  •  slides  Wall  designs  (5),  maze,  circles,  truncated  pyramids, 

squares,  Autio  -  cement  signal;  Vichorek  -  reliefs  of  U.  of  M.  library; 
Bernstein  -  relief;  Bonevardi  -  Astrologer's  wall;  Art  -  Head,  Moustache, 
Hott  le;   •  books  Elements  of  Design,  Shape  and  Form,  Porter  (pg.  54  on); 
Bu  i  Idi  ng  with.  Cardboard,  Lidstone;  Art  in  Boxes,  Mogelon  &  Laliberte 
(pg.  117-124  Nevolson);  Sculpture  from  Found  Objects,  Reed  &  Towne 


PROCEDURE 


Everything  has  a  shape,  every  contained  space  a  composition,  whether 
it  is  a  sculpture,  a  room,  or  a  city.   Just  as  people  rearrange  furniture, 
the  forms  that  the  students  will  use  can  have  many  arrangements.   Their 
problem  is  to  choose  one  that  is  pleasing  and  balances. 


This  problem  will  be  a  relief, 
background . 


A  relief  is  a  sculpture  with  a  flat 


To  eliminate  some  complications,  we  remove  consideration  of  color 
or  texture.   Put  emphasis  on    how  the  eye  moves  around  the  relief.   To 
do  this  the  design  should  be  viewed  as  it  will  be  seen  when  complete  -- 
horizontally  or  vertically.   Standing  on  a  chair  and  looking  down  often 
he  Ips. 

Children  select  objects  and  begin  to  arrange  them.   They  may  be 
altered  by  cult  ing  and  taping. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Cardboard  Relief  ConstrucLion   Continued 


You  will  need  to  go  around  helping  students  "see"  their  designs. 
Do  they  consider  all  the  space?   Do  they  have  a  variety  of  levels? 
Does  it  have  some  sort  of  order?   Is  it  likely  to  be  physically  sound? 


After  your  OK  --  objects  arc  securely  taped  to  tiie  base.   The  desk 
should  be  covered  with  three  layers  of  newspaper. 

A  paper  bag  is  ripped  flat  and  softened  by  squeezing  under  water 
until  the  fibers  are  broken. 

Wall  paper  paste  is  spread  on  the  flattened  sheet  and  it  is  ripped 
in  pieces  small  enough  to  smoothly  cover  the  relief.   One  layer  on  the 
surfaces  and  two  at  joints  will  do.   If  the  mache  is  done  poorly,  the 
scraggily  ends  and  sloppy  coverage  detract  from  the  design. 

It  may  be  left  this  way  or  when  dry  painted  a  solid  color  or  used 
as  a  base  for  Lesson  Plan  Analogous  Paintings,  p.  61. 

Display  finished  work  and  use  vocabulary  words  to  evaluate  them 
with  the  students. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  selective  in  arranging  a  composition. 
The  student  will  know  how  to  apply  papier  mache  neatly. 

FOLLOW-UP  — 

Create  a  sculpture  in  the  round  with  the  same  process. 

Create  a  relief  with  clay. 

Fracture  a  2D  shape  (magazine,  photo,  plain  paper)  by  cutting  it 
into  separate  parts  and  arranging. 

Use  scrap  forms  (wood  works  well)  in  grocery  boxes  to  create  a 
sculpture  wall  (a  la  Louise  Nevelson). 

Use  sand  to  create  a  composition  to  cast  with  plaster. 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   The  Art  of  Beautiful  Writing  ARTS  PROCESS 

Levels  3,  4,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C 


THIS  LESSON  CAN  BE  USED  ONLY  BY  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  INVOLVED  IN  THE  ITALIC  HAND- 
WRITING PROCESS. 


CATECORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  5-6 


CONCEPT  —  Shape.   (Rhythm,  Negative  Space) 


OBJECTIVES  — 

to  be  aware  of  the  history  and  development  of  our  alphabet  over 
the  past  5000  years 

to  be  able  to  write  one  to  three  alphabets  (depending  upon  grade 
level)  with  control  and  understanding 


MATERIALS  --  •  pencils/pens;   •  inks;   •  papers 

RESOURCES  --  •  books  —  use  of  historical  material  available  for  school  pur- 
chase, example  —  26  Letters,  Oscar  Ogg;   •  exposure  to  examples  (actual 
pho(os)  of  calligraphic  work  throughout  history,  examples  —  The  Art  of 
Written  Forms,  Donald  Anderson;  Let  ter i  ng,  Herman  Degering;  2000  Years 
of  Cal 1 igraphy ,  Baltimore  Art  Museum;  The  Teacher's  Manual,  Denys  Taipale 

PROCEDURE  — 

Follow  lesson  and  unit  plan  procedures  outlined  in  The  Teacher's 
Manua  1 . 

The  teacher  involved  would  be  required  to  have  four  hours  of 
calligraphic  training  in  order  to  apply  this  to  the  materials  provided. 

EVALUATION  -- 


Daily  handwriting  improves  over  time  as  a  result  of  participation  in 
I  hese  act  ivil  i  es. 

The  students,  through  l heir  application  of  the  concepts  learned  to 
their  daily  work,  will  increasingly  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  what  they 
are  doing  and  why  they  are  doing  it. 


FOLLOW-UP  —  Activities  can  be  gleaned  from  The  Teacher's  Manual 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Dancing  a  Form 

Levels:   Emphasis  3,  Optional  1,2,4,  Column  II 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  ArLs,  Movement /Dance,  A 


CONCEPTS  —  Shape,  Form  (Mass) 


ARTS  PROCESS 
P,  R,  U,  D,  C 


N;i 


OBJECTIVE  — 


\^4# 


to  demonstrate  different  forms  (cone,  sphere,  cylinder,  cube,  pyramid, 
rectangular  prism)  through  use  of  the  body 


RESOURCES  --  •  albums  and  tapes  of  various  types  of  music  (refer  to  music 
teacher  for  assistance);   •  phonograph;   •  tape  recorder 


PROCEDURE  — 

Teacher  will  list  forms  on  the  board  (see  OBJECTIVE  above). 

Students  will  identify  existing  forms  in  the  room. 

Show  samples  of  five  basic  forms.   Demonstrate  falling  motion  of 
basic  forms  by  dropping  them  on  a  table.   Through  observation  and  dis- 
cussion, students,  in  pairs  or  small  groups,  will  demonstrate  the  falling 
and  rolling  motion  of  the  forms. 

Students,  as  a  group  or  in  pairs,  will  move  expressing  their  choice 
of  form  through  body  movements. 

EVALUATION  — 

Croup  will  be  able  to  interpret  what  the  individual's  dance  was 
represent  ing. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Reinforcement  --  Have  students  choose  everyday  objects  (basketball, 
ice  cream  cone,  eraser,  tin  can,  etc.)  and  demonstrate  with  free  movement 

Enrichment  —  Have  student s create  a  sculpture  using  everyday  forms 
(oatmeal  boxes,  tissue  rolls,  etc.)  as  components  of  the  sculpture. 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  I'l.AN   Soled  ing  Color  Moods 

Levels:   Emphasis  5,  Opt  ional  1,  2,  4,  Column  II 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Music,  5 


ARTS  PROCESS 
F  ,  R  ,  U ,  C 


CONCEPT  —  Color 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  relate  color  and  mood  in  music 


MATERIALS  —  •  drawing  paper;   •  crayons  or  colored  pencils;   •  black  felt  pens 


RESOURCES  --  •  phonograph  or  tape  player;   •  records  or  tapes  of  your  choice 

to  represent  lour  distinct  kinds  of  music;   •  Scheherazade,  Rimsky-Korsakov; 
•  Polovetsian  Dances  from  Prince  Igor  (opera),  Alexander  Borodin 


PROCEDURE  — 

The  students  will  fold  a  piece  of  drawing  paper  into  four  sections 
and  number  each  section.   Teacher  selects  four  kinds  of  music:   classical, 
country  western,  rock,  jazz.   Students  draw  in  color  in  each  square  their 
own  interpretation  of  the  mood  of  the  musical  selection  being  played.   At 
the  end  of  the  last  selection,  students  will  use  correct  selections  with 
line  to  create  a  composition. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  shows  knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  color  and  mood 
in  mus i c. 


FOLLOW- 


Re inf orcement  —  Students  draw  an  ahstract  sketch,  in  color,  of  their 
individual  interpretation  of  the  musical  mood. 

Enrichment  --  Have  students  design  color  slides  to  represent  the 
mood  in  the  music  of  a  popular  rock  group  (KYSS). 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 
Can  be  used  in  both  health  and  science  units.   Grade  k   curriculum. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN  Aerodynamics:  Friction  in  Flight  ARTS  PROCESS 

Levels:   Emphasis  3,  Optional  1,2, A,  Column  111        P,  R,  U,  1),  C 

CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  General  Curriculum,  Science,  4-5 

CONCEPT  —  Texture 

OBJECTIVE  — 

to  understand  that  different  textures  cause  varying  degrees  of  resistance 

MATERIALS  —  •  ditto  paper;  •  construction  paper;   •  aluminum  foil;   •  scissors; 
•  glue;   •  paper  clips;   •  velcro  strips;   •  emery  cloth,  flannel  cloth, 

corduroy  cloth,  "satin"  cloth  and  any  other  fabrics  with  texture;  •  masking 
tape;   •  marbles 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  The  Great  International  Airplane  Book,  Jerry  Mander,  Simon 

Schuster,  1967;  The  Paper  Airplane  Book,  Seymour  Simon,  The  Viking  Press,  NY 


PROCEDURE  — 

Teacher  tosses  paper  airplane  across  classroom.   Ask  students:   "What 
would  hinder  its  smooth  flight?" 

Have  students  create  paper  airplanes  from  various  materials  provided. 

Observe  flight  of  their  creations  and  discuss  their  ability  or  in- 
ability for  smooth  flight. 


EVALUATION  — 

Student  can  discuss  the  importance  of  texture  in  design 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Reinforcement  —  Make  "runways"  of  various  fabrics  in  MATERIALS  list 
Students  compete  to  roll  marbles  from  one  end  of  runway  to  the  other. 
Discuss  the  importance  of  textures  to  runways. 

Enrichment  —  Students  will  attach  different  textures  to  the  bottom 
of  their  shoes  and  walk.   Play  "Baby  Elephant  Walk"  record. 
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VISUM.  ARTS 

LESSON  FLAN   Color  Scheme  Designs  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  4,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Porm,  6 


CONCEPT  —  Color  (Vocabulary  --  color  schemes:   a  group  of  colors  put  to- 
gether to  create  an  effect,  color  family,  color  mood  or  feeling,  con- 
trast (as  advanced  from  Lesson  Plan  Related  Colors,  Collage,  p.  35  )) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  some  ways  of  creating  color  schemes  which  will  change 
one's  perception  of  a  composition 


MATERIALS  —  •  Use  compositions  from  Lesson  Plan  Discovering  Line  Compositions, 
p.  75  with  two  additional  carbon  copies,  or  create  new  ones;   •  scissors; 
•  glue;   •  paper  in  as  many  varieties  of  color  as  possible  -  construction, 
roll,  banner,  fadeless,  etc. 


RESOURCES  —  •  slide  "The  Vision  of  Color",  Birrin  ;   •  charts  "VI  The 

Relativity  of  Color",  Visual  62;  "VII  Color  Communication",  Visual  7-1 
from  Jacobsen's  Sense  of  Color;   •  book  The  Honey  Bees,  Portal  &  Russell 


PROCEDURE  — 

Discuss  some  ways  color  affects  us  —  it  sets  moods,  often  determines 
wh.it  will  catch  our  attention. 

Usually  we  see  colors  in  groups  which  make  up  a  color  scheme.   There 
are  many  ways  to  create  a  color  scheme,  but  one  usually  starts  by  thinking 
of  the  desired  effect:   quiet,  calm,  forceful,  austere,  bright,  joyous, 
hot,  intense,  etc.   Let  students  pick  out  colors  from  the  paper  selection 
that  will  suit  each  effect. 

On  the  blackboard,  start  a  list  of  ways  that  colors  can  be  grouped 
so  that  the  groups  contrast  with  each  other  to  give  very  different  effects 
light/dark;  bright/dull;  tones  of  one  hue/many  hues;  earth  colors/ 
artificial  colors;  color  families/color  family  (e.g.  reds  vs  blues). 

If  using  the  design  from  Lesson  Plan  Discovering  Line  Compositions, 
p.  75,  three  copies  are  needed:   one  to  cut  up  as  a  pattern  with  the 
other  two  as  a  base  for  pieces  of  each  color  scheme  (like  a  jigsaw 
puzzle)-   Otherwise  the  design  can  be  conceived  as  students  cut  and 
arrange.   You  will  probably  need  to  demonstrate  the  following  processes. 

Have  the  students  name  to  you  their  two  contrasting  color  effects 
and  then  let  them  choose  at  least  four  colors  that  fit  each  (eight  in 
all).   Check  to  be  sure  they  are  correct  and  have  them  maintain  separate 
piles  at  their  work  area. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Color  Scheme  Designs   Continued 


If  using  the  Lesson  Plan  Discovering  Line  Compositions,  p.  75,  de- 
sign and  carbon  copies,  cut  out  one  piece  for  a  pattern  at  a  time.   Trace 
it  on  one  color  from  each  contrasting  color  scheme.   They  can  be  cut  to- 
gether if  held  carefully.   Take  the  two  cut  out  shapes  and  paste  in  the 
correct  place  on  each  of  the  two  remaining  design  copies.   Continue 
until  each  is  complete. 

If  students  have  no  previous  design,  one  color  from  each  scheme  is 
used  as  a  background.   Two  shapes  (one  from  each  scheme)  can  be  cut  at 
the  same  time  and  arranged  on  their  respective  grounds.   Repeat  until  a 
pleasing  design  is  achieved  and  then  glue. 

Display  the  two  finished  designs  together.   What  shapes  catch  the 
eye  first?   Are  they  the  same  in  each  design?   Do  the  colors  indeed  give 
the  designs  different  effects?   Which  color  scheme  might  be  appropriate 
for  what  sort  of  room?   Which  scheme  might  be  nice  for  clothes  but  not  a 
city  hall? 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  create  a  color  scheme  appropriate  for 
a  given  effect. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Transform  a  design  by  reproducing  it  in  two,  then  three,  then  four 
colors. 

Paint  a  black  and  white  newspaper  photo  in  colors  --  find  another 
copy  for  another  scheme. 

Take  a  given  color  scheme  in  a  composition  (perhaps  a  student  paint- 
ing) and  using  a  "color  rule"  change  it,  e.g.  bright  colors  come  forward, 
dull  recede  or  the  eye  goes  to  the  place  of  greatest  contrast. 

Split  a  picture  in  some  visually  logical  way  and  paint  it  with  two 
different  color  schemes. 

Do  a  scale  drawing  of  a  wall  in  the  room;  alter  it  by  changing  the 
colors. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Discovering  Line  Compositions  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  4,  Column  I  P ,  R ,  U ,  D 

CAT ECO RY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  6 

CONCEPT  —  Line  (Vocabulary  —  line  direction,  line  quality  (see  Lesson  Plan  Line 
Collage,  p.  24),  variation  In  shape,  repetition  of  shape,  movement  through 
picture  surface) 

OBJECTIVE  —  to  see  line  as  a  definition  of  space  and  to  observe  how  it 
suggests  the  movement  of  the  eye  through  space. 


MATERIALS  —  •  viewer  —  use  9"  x  12"  or  ditto  paper  rolled  into  a  viewing 
tube  or  cut  small  square  out  of  small  piece  of  paper;   •  fine  line 
markers  or  pencils;   •  compasses  for  circular  compositions;   •  paper 
to  draw  the  compositions  (9"  x  12"  or  12"  x  18")  (Bicycles  are  good 
subject  matter) 


RESOURCES  —  •  slides  "The  Annunciation",  Era  Lippi;  "Baseball  Players 

Practicing",  Eakins;  "Les  Disques",  Leger;  "Soldiers  Playing  at  Cards", 
Picasso;   •  book  Line,  Selleck;   •  prints  "Seated  Clown",  Lautrec;  "The 
Letter",  Vermeer  //13;  "Sunny  Side  of  the  Street",  Evergood  #133;  "Hon- 
fleur  Harbor",  Seurat,  #67;  "The  Arch  Tower",  Reininger  #84;  "Brooklyn 
Bridge",  Stella  #149;  "Hockey  Players",  Kirchner  #136;   •  filmstrips 
"Patterns  and  Shapes",  "What  You  See" 


PROCEDURE  — 

Show  slides  or  several  prints  that  exhibit  strong  use  of  line. 

Analyze  on  the  board  how  the  artist  has  used  line  to  divide  the 
space  and  help  eye  move  into  and  around  the  picture. 

Compare  the  difference  between  the  way  our  eyes  and  a  camera  view 
the  world.   (Eyes  take  in  everything  and  are  affected  by  surroundings 
even  when  being  selective,  because  of  peripheral  vision.   A  camera  focuses 
on  one  area  at  a  time. ) 

Make  either  kind  of  viewfinder  and  move  it  around  the  room,  viewing 
all  areas,  ignoring,  for  the  moment,  colors  and  textures. 

Kind  possible  line  compositions.   Look  for  a  variety  in  quality  of 
line  and  whether  the  lines  effectively  break  up  the  space  and  form  a 
pleasing  composition. 


/() 


VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Discovering  Line  Compositions   Continued 


If  using  the  round  viewer,  draw  what  you  see  (lines  only)  within 
an  8"  or  9"  circle  using  pencils  or  markers. 

If  using  square  or  rectangular  viewer,  draw  within  an  8"  or  9" 
square  or  rectangle. 

Look  intently,  draw  carefully.   Notice  how  l  lie  lines  you  see  and 
draw  affect  the  compos i t  ion. 

These  drawings  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  color  scheme  concept, 
Lesson  Plan  Color  Scheme  Designs,  p.  73. 


EVALUATION  --   Each  student  should  understand  how  line  may  affect  a  compo- 
sition —  how  space  is  broken  up  and  bow  the  eye  moves  through  the 
picture  plane  or  around  and  through  a  3D  object. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Draw  lines  on  a  face  from  a  magazine  indicating  plane  changes. 

Crumple  a  piece  of  paper  and  draw  its  many  edges  to  fill  a  paper. 

Toothpick  or  straw  sculpture. 

Draw  a  tree  or  a  bike  to  fill  a  page. 

Analyze  the  composition  lines  of  paintings,  photos,  or  ID  objects. 


> 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Textured  Clay  Plaques  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  4,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  1),  C 

CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  6 


CONCEPT  —  Texture  (Vocabulary  --  Review  texture  vocabulary  learned  earlier; 
rough,  smooth,  soft,  bumpy,  scaley,  prickly) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  textures  can  add  needed  interest  to  a  composition 


MATERIALS  —  •  75  lbs  firing  clay;   •  rolling  dowels  or  jars  to  roll  out  clay; 

•  rolling  slats;   •  fish  line  to  cut  clay  from  sack;   •  sharpened  tongue 
depressors  and  plastic  forks  for  clay  tools;   •  12"  x  12"  squares  of  bur- 
lap for  rolling  out  clay;   •  water  containers;   •  collections  of  spools, 
toothbrushes,  clothespins  —  anything  with  an  interesting  shape  to  stamp 
into  clay  to  make  texture;   •  plastic  bags;   •  newspaper;   •  sponges; 

•  bucket  of  water;   •  9"  x  12"  newsprint  or  scratch  paper  for  sketching 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  Texture,  Horn;  Pat  tern,  Porter;  Making  Pottery  Without  a 
Wheel  ,  Ball  iS,  LaVoos ;  Pottery  Decoration,  Shafer;   •  slides  "House  Panel 
with  Relief",  Maori;  "South  Sea  Islands",  Manaia  Creatures;  "Ancestral 
[mages  Depicted",  "House  Exterior",  McPhee;  "Street  of  Love",  Dierck; 
•  film  loop  "Rough  and  Smooth";   •  print  "Christina's  World",  Andrew 
Wyeth 


PROCEDURE  -- 

Ask  class  if  they  know  what  texture  is.   How  do  you  find  out  what 
kind  of  texture  something  has?   (sight,  touch)   Explain  that  texture  is 
made  up  of  repeating  shapes,  and  that  the  artist  first  has  to  decide 
what  the  shape  is,  and  then  how  to  place  it  in  relation  to  all  the 
surrounding  shapes  to  simulate  texture. 

Show  different  ways  of  getting  variety  in  texture:   press  the  same 
tool  into  the  clay  in  a  variety  of  arrangements,  press  a  tool  into  a 
built-up  texture,  rather  than  a  smooth  area,  use  two  tools  together  to 
make  a  pattern.   Do  more  than  just  pressing  in  or  building  up  randomly; 
arrange  in  patterns,  and  discover  new  arrangements.  Experiment  on  scraps 
of  clay  before  you  pu!  something  on  your  plaque.   The  texture  should  help 
provide  contrast  between  different  areas  of  the  design.   See  Appendix  on 
working  with  clay. 

Explain  I  lie  u*<-  of  clay:  wedging,  air  bubbles,  putting  two  pieces 
of  clay  together,  drying,  firing,  and  clean-up.  Each  student  will  need 
a  lump  of    clay  1"  x  I"  x  V  thick.   Show  how  to  roll  out  a  slab  of  clay. 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Textured  Clay  Plaques   Continued 


Design  a  pattern  lor  the  plaque:   building,  license  plate,  trivet, 
hanging  plaque,  other  clay  relief.   With  a  sharpened  tongue  depressor, 
use  pattern  to  cut  a  shape  out  of  the  slab.   Smooth  edges.   Using  tex- 
ture tools,  make  some  pressed-in  textures,  and  using  scraps,  build  up 
textures  with  coils  and  balls  of  clay.   Each  plaque  should  have  at  least 
four  different  textures  on  it.   When  plaque  is  finished,  lift  it  carefully 
from  the  burlap  (it  usually  takes  two  people  to  do  this)  and  set  it  on  a 
newspaper  to  dry.   To  prevent  cracking,  cover  with  plastic  for  2-3  days 
to  let  it  dry  slowly. 

Clean-up.   See  Appendix  on  working  with  Clay. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  make  four  or  more  textural  effects  in  a 
plastic  medium  and  arrange  them  in  a  pleasing  composition. 

FOLLOW-UP  — 

Create  various  textures  with  cut  paper;  use  in  a  composition. 

Paint  or  make  a  collage,  flat  composition,  and  add  illusions  of  texture 
with  various  techniques;  use  patterns  of  shapes,  dry-brush  technique, 
and/or  pointillism.  (Use  tiny  dots  of  pure  color  instead  of  brush  strokes. 
The  dots  are  mixed  by  the  viewer's  eye.   OR,  reduce  a  black  and  white 
photo  or  picture  to  dots  at  various  distances  to  each  other  to  create 
shades  of  gray. ) 

Scratchboard ,  crayon  engraving  or  layering  of  era-pas:   scrape  through 
for  textural  effects. 

Tooling  foil  relief. 


< 
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VTSUAI,  ARTS 

LESSON  ['LAN   3D  Paper  Sculpture,  Masks  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  4,  Column  1  P,  R.  U,  D,  C 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  ArLs,  Pure  Form,  6 

CONCEPT  —  Shape  (Vocabulary  --  planes,  mass,  relief,  scoring) 


OBJECT! VE  --  Lo  learn  (hat  one  can  alter  a  flat  surface  so  that  the  play  of 
light  (not  color)  allows  us  to  see  the  forms 


MATERIALS  —  •  sketch  paper  and  pencil;   •  light-weight  (chip)  cardboard  or 
large  heavy  paper  and  scrap;    •  scissors;   •  X-acto  knives;   •  glue; 

•  Hiring  or  el ast  ic 

RESOURCES  —  •  slides  "Vase  from  Paper",  Berry;  "Tiger  Head",  Kalfuss;  "Ele- 
phant Head",  Kalfuss;  "Playhouse",  Johnson;   «  slides  of  Indian  masks; 

•  books  Sculpture  in  Paper,  Fabri;  A  First  Book  of  Space  Form  Making, 
Fouke;  Paper  Folded,  Cut,  Sculpted,  Temko ;  Creating  with  Paper,  Johnson; 
Images  of  American  Indian  Art,  Robert  Ashton  and  Jozefa  Stuart;  Masks 

of  Black  Africa,  Segy ;  African  Designs,  Williams 

PROCEDURE  — 

One  cannot  see  in  the  dark.   Light  bounding  off  forms  is  needed  for 
our  eyes  to  function.   Sculptors  manipulate  planes  (define  planes  if  needed) 
in  space  to  catch  Light  in  such  a  way  that  they  achieve  their  desired  end. 

The  problem  is  to  take  the  flat  surface  and  make  it  3D,  not  just  to 
cut  a  silhouette  with  holes  for  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.   It  may  be  functional 
or  not . 

Demonstrate  some  ways  of  scoring,  —  breaking  the  fiber  half  way  for  a 
clean  bend,  folding,  slotting.   Lot  the  students  experiment  with  paper. 

Explain  how  to  use  an  X-acto  knife  safely  and  to  keep  scrap  cardboard 
underneath  to  avoid  scratching  desks. 

Students  should  sketch  out  their  ideas  so  that  you  can  discuss  with 
each  how  lie/she  plans  to  make  it  3D.  Some  may  desire  to  make  a  house  or 
freestanding  animal  instead  of  a  mask. 

Elastic  or  string  stapled  or  tied  on  the  back  will  help  keep  the  mask 
n icely  rounded . 

Cardboard  masks  may  be  painted,  but  unless  carefully  done,  colored 
patterns  may  flatten  it  and  hide  subtle  planes. 

EVALUATION  —  the  student  will  be  able  to  form  a  flat  sheet  into  a  3D  object 
by  scoring,  foLding,  and  gluing. 

FOLLOW-UP  -- 
Or  i garni 
Paper  folded  and  scored  with  geometric  regular  pattern  into  lampshades  or 

ornaments 
Layered  cardboard  relief  (to  print  or  not) 
Trapunlo  quilting  using  fabric  about  6"  x  6"  for  the  grade  level 


/Va 


l\r  I  i  nenienls  Alter  l'io  I  d_  Test  i  ng 


Make  sure  to  have  lots  of  time.   Need  5-6  hours  for  completion.   May 
need  to  do  as  segments  over  a  longer  time  period.   Prepare  to  gather 
resources  early.   The  teacher  indicated  that  there  was  a  problem  getting 
light  weight  cardboard. 
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VISUM.  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Painting  Triad  Designs  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  4,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  I),  C 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Purr  Eorm,  7 


CONCEPT  --  Color  (Vocabulary  --  hue,  value,  intensity,  color  wheel,  triad 
color  scheme,  shades,  (  hits) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  altering  the  value  and  intensity  of  a  group  of 
colors  will  change  their  visual  effect 


MATERIALS  —  •  red,  yellow,  blue  plus  black  and  white  tempera  paint;   •  brushes 
medium  and  small;   •  egg  cartons;   •  water  containers;   •  A"  x  6"  unlined 
index  cards,  4  each 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  Teaching  Color  and  Eorm,  Tritten;  Color  and  Value,  Gatto; 
•  slides  "Sunflowers",  Van  Gogh;  "LaBelle  Jard ieniere" ,  Paul  Klee;  "Death 
and  Eire";  "Park  Near  Lu" ;   •  prints  "The  Laundress",  Degas;  "I  saw  the 
Eigure  r>  in  Gold",  Demuth;  "Combination  Concrete",  Davis;  "Boats  at  Wharf", 
Hopper;  "Thatched  Collages",  VI  ami  nek 


PROCEDURE  -- 

Present  the  idea  that  color,  used  thoughtfully,  is  one  way  to  unify 
a  paint  ing,  a  room,  a  wardrobe,  etc. 

Discussion  should  bring  out  how  color  affects  our  response  to  things, 
moods,  etc. 

Various  kinds  of  color  schemes  might  be  mentioned.   The  triad  color 
scheme  will  be  used  in  this  activity.   In  a  triad  color  scheme,  three 
colors  are  used  which  are  equidistant  from  each  other  on  the  color  wheel. 

The  use  of  white  mixed  with  color  to  achieve  tints  and  the  use  of 
black  to  darken  and  create  shades  should  be  mentioned.   Black  and  white 
mixed  together  (gray)  will  lower  the  intensity  of  a  color  when  added. 
Sec  Appendix  on  painting  techniques. 

Students  may  share  paint  in  egg  cartons.   They  should  select  a 
triad  color  scheme  for  their  painting  plus  black  and  white. 

A  simple  design  lor  all  four  cards  should  be  used  (letters,  numbers, 
symbols,  etc.  work  well)  and  lightly  sketched  on  each  card.   There  should 
be  at  least  three  paintable  areas  in  the  design  (so  each  color  may  be  used 
at  least  once).   If  the  design  has  more  than  seven  or  eight,  the  students 
get  bogged  down  and  never  I  inish. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Painting  Triad  Designs   Com  inncil 


Paint  one  card  using  the  paint  as  is  —  its  fullest  intensity. 

Paint  the  second  card  using  the  hues  and  adding  white  to  each  one 
to  obtain  the  tints  —  light  values. 

Paint  the  third  card  using  the  hues  plus  black  to  obtain  the  shades 

--  dark  vn lues . 

Paint  the  last  card  using  the  hues  plus  both  black  and  white  (gray). 
This  will  lower  the  intensity  of  each  color. 

U  the  cards  are  painted  neatly,  they  may  be  laminated  in  pairs  with 
their  backs  together,  cut  apart,  and  used  as  greeting  cards. 


EVALUATION  — 


Each  student  should  be  able  to  use  a  triad  color  scheme  and  vary  it 
by  mixing  its  shades  and  tints  to  change  the  intensity  and  value  of  the 
color  scheme. 


FOLLOW- UP  — 

Design  clothes  or  cars,  changing  colors. 

Collect  color  swatches  of  paper  from  magazines  and  arrange  each  hue 
from  intense  to  dull,  and  1  ight  to  dark,  using  them  in  a  mosaic  to  create 
shading  and  interest. 

Grid  a  drawing  or  photograph  and  blow  up  on  a  large  scale,  each 
person  getting  a  square  to  paint  in  a  color  scheme  altered  as  in  above 
strategy.   Place  painted  squares  back  together  to  form  a  large  repro- 
duction of  the  original  drawing. 

Match  colors  found  in  a  room  or  picture  with:   paints,  era-pas, 


colored  pencils,  chalk. 
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VISUM.  ARTS 

LESSON  I'l.AN   Com  our  Drawing  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  4,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D 


CATEGORY  --  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  7 


CONCEPT  —  Line  (Vocabulary  --  contour,  continuous  line  drawing,  eye-hand 
coord  Lnat ion,  form/ shape) 


OBJECTIVE  — 

to  learn  that  the  contour  line  of  an  object  defines  its  form  and  character 


MATERIALS  —  •  markers;   •  paper  —  fairly  large;   o  watercolors  may  be  used 
(or  just  some  water  and  a  brush)  to  fill  some  of  the  shapes  with  color 


RESOURCES  --  •  slides  "Adoration  of  the  Magi",  Rembrandt;  "The  Holy  Family", 
"Self-Portrait",  Matisse;  "Chocolat  Dancing",  Lautrec;  "Minotaurs  and 
Maiden",  Picasso;  "Igor  Stravinsky",  "Study  of  Hands",  Van  Gogh; 
•  books  The  Natural  Way  to  Draw,  Nicola  ides;  Everybody  Needs  a  Rock, 
Baylor;  •  prints  "Poster",  Toulose  Lautrec;  "Still  Music",  Shahn; 
"Mother  and  Child",  Picasso 


PROCEDURE  — 


Talk  about  different  ways  to  become  familiar  with  an  object,  such 
as  colors,  patterns,  and  textures  of  the  surface. 

Another  important  way  to  understand  the  form  and  shape  of  an  ob- 
ject is  to  study  the  outside,  or  contour,  line  of  the  shape  or  form. 

Contour  line  as  a  drawing  technique  requires  strict  concentration 
and  attention.   Every  in  and  out  of  the  outside  line  should  be  observed 
and  drawn. 

Begin  with  a  simple  shape  such  as  a  clothespin,  thumb,  etc. 

Caution  students  again  to  look  very  hard  at  the  outside  line  they 
ire  drawing.  The  marker  or  pencil  should  be  drawing  the  exact  part  of 
the  line  their  eye  is  looking  at. 

Do  not  let  either  the  pen  or  the  eye  get  ahead  of  the  other.   Stay 

it  •        it 
in  gear. 

ff  necessary  to  look  at  the  drawing  in  progress,  stop  the  pen  and 
do  not  begin  drawing  again  until  the  eye  is  back  on  the  object. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Contour  Drawing    Cont  inued 


TL  is  important  to  draw  very  slowly. 

The  initial  shapes  achieved  by  this  continuous  line  drawing  may 
seem  strange,  but  should  he  fairly  sensitive  to  the  object  if  done 
with  care. 

Do  quite  a  few.   Try  drawing  a  shoe  from  many  angles;  try  each 
other,  and  then  try  groups  of  people  --  one  continuous  line  around 
the  outside  of  the  group. 

The  quality  of  drawing  should  improve  as  the  drawing  progresses. 
Individuals  may  need  some  help  to  slow  down  and  coordinate  their  pens 
with  their,  eyes. 

If  the  drawings  have  been  done  with  colored  markers,  use  a  brush 
and  water  to  "move"  some  of  the  color  around  and  high- light  the  more 
interesting  shapes.   Water  colors  can  add*  color  if  drawings  were  in 
pencil. 

If  several  drawings  were  done  with  several  colors  of  markers  on 
top  of  each  other,  this  last  addition  of  color  is  especially  interesting. 


EVALUATION  — 

Each  student  should  know  that  contour  line  is  one  way  to  under- 
stand form  and  shape  and  should  he  able  to  do  fairly  competent  contour 
drawi  ngs. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Further  contour  drawing  --  negative  spaces  of  a  still-life,  buildings, 
corner  of  the  room,  etc.  , 

Wire  figures  --  constructing  the  contour  with  wire. 

Cutting  contours  --  use  resulting  shapes  in  collage. 

Contour  maps  —  drawing  contour  1 ines  on  a  rock. 

Cross  contour  drawing. 
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VISUM,    ARTS 

I.KSSON    I'l.AN      Text  m  c    Rep  I  i  cat  ion 

Levi'  I  'i  ,  Co  I  i iim •  I 


ARTS  PROCESS 
I',  R,  U,  I),  E 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  7 


CONCEPT  —  Texture  (Vocabulary  —  review,  shading,  values,  contour,  structure, 
pattern) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  by  acute  observation,  a  real  texture  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  2D  surface  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 


MATERIALS  —  •  if  2    pencils  (not  too  hard  or  soft);   •  erasers;   •  drawing  paper; 
•  interesting  textures  to  draw  --  a  collection  of  natural  objects  works 
we!  1 


RESOURCES  —  •  slides  "Lilies";  "Studies  of  a  Head";  "Study  of  Drapery"; 

Self-Portrait",  da  Vinci;  •  filmstrip  "Introduction  to  Drawing",  Encore; 
•  hooks  Drawings  of  Purer,  Albrecht  Durer,  ed . ;  Design  Lessons  from  Nature, 
Taylor;   •  pictures  from  newspapers  and  magazines 


PROCEDURE  — 

'Texture  is  created  by  the  repetition  of  a  unit  and  is  visible  by 
virtue  of  the-  play  of  light  on  the  textured  surface. 

Discuss  the  structure  of  some  of  the  objects  to  be  drawn.   Are  the 
units  arranged  regularly  as  in  a  sanddollar,  sea  urchin,  pinecone,  or 
shell?   Or  irregularly  as  in  barnacles,  ridges  in  a  peach  pit,  cells  in 
a  bone? 

Are  the  textures  smooth,  rough,  prickly,  etc.?   How  do  shapes  de- 
t  erm  i  ne  this? 


What  is  the  difference  between  pattern  and  texture?   Some  objects, 
like  butterflies,  may  change  color  pattern  but  not  texture. 

A  camera  makes  an  exact  copy  automatically.  We  must  learn  to  see 
and  think  about  it  to  draw  something  accurately.  There  are  many  media 
to  replicate  texture.   Pencil  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  control. 

Demonstrate  how  to  use  pressure  to  create  light  and  dark  values 

(see  Lesson  Plan  Mixing  Tints  and  Shades,  p.  43)  and  line  variations 

(sec  Lesson  Plans  Line  Collage,  p.  24 ;  Line  Quality,  p.  55;  and  Drawing 
Text  ures,  p.  65) . 


VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Texture  Replication   Continued 


Show  how  to  shade  from  light  to  dark  evenly  to  give  the  appearance 
of  roundness.   Strokes  should  follow  the  form. 

Let  each  student  select  his/her  object  to  draw.   The  simplest  in 
appearance  are  often  difficult  to  render  as  each  imperfection  stands 
out . 

Circulate  with  a  paper  and  pencil  to  help  them  observe  and  render. 
Try  not  to  mark  their  drawings. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  whole  object.   If  suitable,  one 
patch  may  be  done  with  detail  and  the  rest  fade  out  in  a  vignette. 

Put  drawings  on  display  with  object  studied.   Which  ones  capture 
the  texture  most  accurately? 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  use  his/her  pencil  to  get  lights  and  darks. 
The  student  will  be  able  to  render  some  textures. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Change  media  to  colored  pencils,  paint,  era-pas,  pen  and  ink  (cross- 
hatch),  scratchboard. 
Try  rendering  with  clay  or  other  appropriate  3D  media. 
Use  dots  to  render  textures  by  their  relative  proximity. 
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visual  arts 

lesson  plan   Draped  Clay  Animals  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  4,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C 


CATECORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  7 


CONCEPT  —  Shape  (Vocabulary  --  limitations  of  materials,  possibilities  — 
potential  of  materials,  form  follows  function  --  Bauhaus  concept) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  to  design  a  3D  form  that  takes  into  consideration  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  of  flexible  2D  media 


MATERIALS  —  •  scratch  paper  and  pencils;   •  75  lbs  firing  clay;   •  fish  line 

to  cut  clay  from  sack;   •  rolling  dowels  or  jars  to  roll  out  clay;   •  rol- 
ling slats;   •  sharpened  tongue  depressors  and  plastic  forks  for  clay  tools; 
•  12"  x  12"  squares  of  burlap  on  which  to  roll  out  clay;   •  water  con- 
tainers;  •  collection  of  tools  to  stamp  into  clay  to  make  textures  (spools, 
toothbrushes,  clothespins);   •  plastic  bags;   •  lots  of  newspaper;  •  spon- 
ges;  •  bucket  of  water 


RESOURCES  —  •  book  Introducing  Hand-Built  Pottery,  Jolly;   •  slides  "Slab 
Construction",  "Wall  Mirror",  Winokur;  "Mother  and  Child",  Lipchiz; 
"Fractured  Egg",  Keep ax;  "Four  Square",  Hepworth;  "The  Cow  Flew  over 
the  Moon";  "House  Exterior",  McPhee;  "Mr.  One  Man",  Nogucki ;  "Hold  High 
the  Bird",  feelers 


PROCEDURE  -- 

Discussion  can  begin  by  talking  about  engineers  and  architects  who 
design  bridges,  buildings,  etc.  within  the  limitations  of  their  materials. 
They  first  investigate  all  the  properties  of  a  material,  and  design  to  take 
advantage  of  its  good  points,  and  to  minimize  the  difficulties.   Explain 
how  things  arc  designed  by  taking  flat  or  linear  materials;   lumber,  steel 
concrete,  plastics,  and  combining  them  to  fill  volumes  of  space.   (See 
Lesson  Plans  Imaginary  Playground,  3D  Construction,  p.  37  and  Functional 
Clay  Object,  p.  59)   See  Appendix  on  working  with  clay. 

Explain  the  use  of  clay:   wedging,  air  bubbles,  putting  two  pieces 
of  clay  together,  drying,  firing,  and  cleanup.   Cut  off  a  lump  of  clay 
from  the  sack;  each  student  needs  a  slab  1"  x  1"  x  V  thick.   Show  how 
to  wedge  the  clay  and  roll  out  a  slab  V  thick. 

Design  a  pattern  for  your  sculpture  on  scratch  paper.   To  make  an 
animal,  it  is  helpful  to  visualize  an  animal  skin  stretched  on  the  side 
of  a  barn.   Make  sure  the  tail  is  wide  enough,  the  head  is  large  enough, 
and  the  body  is  big  enough.   Check  students'  patterns  before  cutting 
from  clay.   Remember  that  the  slabs  will  be  fairly  flexible  and  must  be 
draped  over  an  armature;  this  must  be  taken  into  account  when  designing. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Draped  Clay  Animals   Continued 


Cut  out  basic  shapes  using  a  tongue  depressor;  smooth  edges.   Drape  over 
crushed  newspaper  or  olher  suitable  armature.   Add  on  details  —  trim 
body  to  refine  shape,  add  texture,  and  surface  decoration.   Move  care- 
fully to  newspaper  to  let  dry. 

Clean  up.   See  Appendix  on  working  with  clay. 


EVALUATION  —  The  student  will  be  able  to  use  a  2D  material  to  construct  a 

form  which  takes  into  account  the  limitations  and  potential  of  the  media, 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Cloth  —  soft  sculpture. 

Paper  or  cardboard  models. 

Wire  constructions. 

Plaster  and  sculpture  tape  constructions. 

Papier  mache  construction. 

Fiber  sculpture  —  woven,  knitted,  crochet,  macrame. 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Pinch  pots,  chimes,  decorative  objects  were  completed  and 
fired  to  use  as  Christmas  gifts.   The  use  of  patterns  and  texture 
were  helpful  in  designing  pottery.   A  follow  up  lesson:   design 
gift  wrap  using  vegetable  printing  with  several  medias. 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  I'l.AN   Color  Techniques  Applied  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  4,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D 


CATEGORY  --  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  8 


CONCEPT  —  Color  (Vocabulary  —  overlay,  blend,  color  richness,  impressionism, 
general  refresher  of  all  Color  lessons) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  with  careful  observation  and  experimentation,  a  color 
can  be  replicated  in  the  same  or  another  media 


MATERIALS  --  •  pencil;   •  eraser;   •  drawing  paper;   •  a  coloring  media  with  a 
wide  variety  of  hues  such  as  oil  pastels,  pastels,  crayons,  or  colored 
pencils  with  soft  lead;   •  colored  photo  or  actual  subject  (such  as  rep- 
tiles, birds,  fruit,  butterflies,  etc.) 


RESOURCES  —  •  slides  "From  the  Ear  Away,  Nearby",  O'Keefe;  "LaChahut",  Seurat; 
"Sunflowers",  Van  Gogh;  "Still  Life  Near  the  Commade" ,  Cezanne;  "Hare", 
Durer;   •  prints  "Bacchus",  Carravagio;  "Young  Hare",  Durer;  "Study  of  a 
White  Horse  and  Detail",  Gericault;  "The  Laundress",  Degas;  "Irises",  Van 
Cogh ;  "Harvest  Scene",  Caugin;   •  books  Teaching  Color  &  Form,  Tritten; 
Degas  Pastels,  Werner;  Phaiden  Press,  Van  Gogh;  Charles  Russell,  Renner 


PROCEDURE  — 

Have  prints,  slides,  or  books  available  for  all  students  to  study. 
They  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  use  of  colors  —  do  not 
choose  flat  color  examples.   How  many  colors  make  up  one  area  in  the 
picture  being  studied?   Even  in  monochromatic  objects  like  Gericault's 
"While  Horse"  or  Caugins's  "Harvest  Scene"  there  is  much  variation. 
Colors  get  lighter  or  darker  to  give  a  shaded  effect.   Three  yellows 
may  be  needed  to  get  a  richer  effect,  etc. 

Give  students  time  to  study  the  art  work  and  then  have  them  select 
a  photo  or  actual  object  to  replicate. 

They  may  draw  their  object  larger  so  that  the  shapes  created  make  a 
pleasing  composition  on  the  paper  and  are  not  too  small  for  the  coloring 
medium. 

This  lesson  follows  Lesson  Plans  Discovering  Line  Compositions,  p.  75  » 
and  Contour  Drawing,  p.  82  in  its  emphasis  on  drawing. 

Experiment  with  patches  of  color  on  scrap  paper  to  try  to  match 
colors . 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Color  Techniques  Applied   Continued 


You  may  demonstrate:   1.  how  to  blend;  2.  how  to  scrape  through 
one  layer  to  the  base  coat;  3.  how  to  overlay  one  color  lightly  to  let 
another  show  through;  and   A.  how  to  lay  strokes  or  dots  of  one  color 
next  to  another  (a  la  impressionists)  to  produce  a  visual  blend. 

Remind  students  t  liaL  pastels,  oil  pastels,  and  crayon,  even  pencil 
can  smear  and  a  tissue  may  be  kept  under  their  hands. 

The  entire  paper,  including  background,  should  be  colored  in  unless 
black  or  other  deep  colored  paper  was  chosen  as  a  base.   This  creates  a 
more  finished  looking  product.   (There  are  exceptions  with  some  very 
carefully  done  work. ) 

Mount  a  display  of  the  work.   Which  efforts  show  the  greatest  degree 
of  resemblance  to  the  original's  color?   Which  picture  uses  color  to  give 
the  shape  a  feeling  of  depth?   Which  application  (craftsmanship)  seems 
the  most  consistent? 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  begin  to  be  able  to  describe  colors  in  terms  of  their 

applied  color  techniques. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  blend  two  colors  with  one  or  more  techniques. 

FOLLOW-UP  — 

Try  replicating  with  tempera  or  water  color. 

Make  a  design  for  a  stain  glass  effect  window.   Use  wide  felt  markers  or 

India  ink  to  separate  shapes  before  coloring.   Shellac  both  sides  to 

achieve  some  transparency. 
Find  pictures  of  color  variation  in  one  type  object,  i.e.  blond  hair, 

green  plants,  red  brick,  etc. 
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LESSON  I'l.AN   Eraser  Kt*  I  i 
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I '  r  i  1 1 1  s 


ARTS    PROCESS 
P.     R.    II,    I).    C 


CATEGORY 


Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  8 


CONCEPT  —  Line  (Vocabulary  —  review  descriptive  line  words:   curvy,  zig-zag, 
etc.   Repeat  design  --  intimately  tied  to  texture  and  pattern) 


OBJECTIVE 


to  learn  to  use  line  to  create  a  decorative  surface 


MATERIALS  —  •  pencils;   •  scratch  paper;   •  "Pink  Pearl"  erasers;   •  X-acto 
knives;   •  fabrics,  carpets,  wallpaper  designs  with  decorative  line 
pat  terns 

RESOURCES  —  •  book  African  Designs  from  Traditional  Source,  Geoffrey 
Williams;   •  slides  "The  Postman,  Roulin",  Van  Gogh;  "Boats  at 
SaLntes  Marines";  many  slides  available  on  African  line  designs; 
•  prints  "La  Mousmc",  Van  Gogh,  #50;  "Parade  of  Objects",  Cubuffet, 
#153;  "Harbor  Scene",  Klee,  //99;  "In  Copula",  Klee  #100;  "The 
Purple  Robe",  Matisse,  #105;   •  filmstrips  "Patterns  and  Shapes", 
Inspiration  lor  line  as  found  in  natrue  and  man-made  structures; 
"Printinaking  111",  linoleum  printing 

PROCEDURE  — 

Initiate  a  discussion  of  decorative  line,  point  out  the  types  of 
patterns  and  design  on  shirts,  sweaters,  etc-  of  the  class. 

15 ring  out  oilier  areas  where  decorative  line  has  been  used  —  drapery, 
fabrics,  carpel  patterns,  sheets,  spreads,  etc. 

Notice  how  lines  are  put  together  to  make  the  patterns  —  to  create 
a  visual  impact  —  various  kinds  of  lines  used  and  repetition  of  similar 
lines,  etc. 


African  line  designs  are  particularly  relevant  to  this  strategy. 
They  are  used  on  many  everyday  objects.   Try  to  show  a  few  examples. 

Using  scratch  paper,  draw  around  the  eraser  3-5  times  and  try  diff- 
erent kinds  of  line  designs  in  each  one.   Stress  simplicity  —  keep  in 
mind  that  one  will  be  carved  into  an  eraser. 

Select  the  one  to  be  carved  and  use  a  pencil  to  draw  the  design  on 

the  eraser.   Color  in  and  keep  track  of  what  will  be  cut  away,  leaving 

the  uncarved  arc-as  pink.  Carve  carefully.   The  design  can  be  checked 

a  Ion;1,  L  he  way  by  pressing  it  into  a  chalked  area  of  the  blackboard. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Eraser  Relief  Prints   Continued 


Experiment  with  the  carved  eraser  to  discover  how  it  can  be  repeated 
to  extend  the  line  pattern. 


EVALUATION  — 

Each  student  should  understand  how  line  can  be  used  as  a  decorative 
element  in  many  situations. 

The  student  should  be  able  to  design  a  unit  of  decorative  line  and 
use  it  to  create  a  pattern. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

The  Lesson  Plan  Textured  Clay  Cylinder,  p.  92,  is  a  natural  EOLLOW-UP 
to  this  activity. 

Decorative  line  in  linoleum  block  --  to  print 

Cardboard  relief  printing 

Silkscreen  printing 

Batik 

Stitchery 

Stain  glass  window 

Wire  jewelry 

Macrame,  weaving,  knitting,  crocheting  --  or  other  fibers 

Beading 

Paint  line  design  over  a  form  such  as  hot  I  1 es ,  boxes,  large  mache 
mold ,  junk  car ,  etc. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

I.P.SSON  I'l.AN   Textured  Clay  Cylinder 

Love  I  i ,  Co  1 1 11111 1  I 


ARTS  PROCESS 
l\  R,  U,  I),  C 


CATEGORY   —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  8 


CONCEPT  --  Texture  (Vocabulary  —  module,  placement  pattern,  color  pattern) 


OBJECT! VIC  —  to  learn  that  a  variety  of  textures/patterns  can  be  made  by  re- 
peating a  single  module  and  altering  the  pattern  of  its  placement  and 
col  or 


MATERIALS  --  •  7r>  lbs  firing  clay;   •  rolling  dowels  or  jars  to  roll  out  clay; 
•  rolling  slats;   •  fish  line  to  cut  clay  from  sack;   •  sharpened  tongue 
depressors  and  plastic  forks  for  clay  tools;   •  12"  x  12"  squares  burlap 
ou  which  to  roll  out  clay;   •  water  containers;   •  plastic  bags;   •  news- 
paper;  •  sponges;   •  bucket  of  water;   •  carved  erasers  from  Lesson  Plan 
Eraser  Relief  Prints,  p.  90 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  introducing  Hand-Build  Pottery,  Jolly;  Making  Pottery  With- 
out a  Wheel ,  Ball  &  LaVoos ;  Pottery  Decoration,  Shafer;  Printmaking  With- 
out a  Press,  Erickson  &  Sproul ;  Step  by  Step  Printmaking,  Schachner; 
•  slides  "House  Panel  with  Relief",  Maori,  New  Zealand;  "Decorated  Jug" 
Islamic;  "Stucco  Panel" 


PROCEDURE  — 


Discuss  texture,  what  it  is  and  how  you  find  out  what  kind  of  texture 
something  has.   (See  previous  lessons  in  texture.)   Explain  that  texture 
is  made  up  of  repeating  modules  of  shapes,  and  that  the  artist  first  has 
to  decide  what  the  shape  is,  and  then  how  to  place  it  in  relation  to  all 
the  surrounding  shapes  to  simulate  texture.   Pick  out  one  or  two  textures 
in  the  room,  ask  the  students  what  the  module  is,  and  how  it  is  repeated 
to  make  the  texture.   Explain  that  the  carved  erasers  can  be  considered 
a  module,  and  repeated  to  make  a  pattern  of  texture.   See  Appendix  on 
work  i  ng  with  c 1  ay. 

Explain  the  use  of  clay:   wedging,  air  bubbles,  putting  two  pieces 
of  clay  together  (slip  joints),  drying,  firing  and  clean  up.   Each  stu- 
dent will  need  a  lump  of  clay  1"  x  1"  x  Y'  thick.   Show  how  to  wedge 
the  clay  and  roll  out  a  slab.   Make  sure  your  slab  is  long  and  narrow 
if  you  plan  to  make  a  cylinder.   Press  erasers  (trade  with  friends  for 
variety)  into  slab  in  repeating  patterns. 

Show  how  to  figure  dimensions  for  a  cylinder:   circumference  =  3.14 
x  diameter;  it  usually  suffices  to  say  the  length  should  be  at  least 
three  times  as  long  as  the  diameter.   Cut  a  rectangle  the  length  of  the 
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VrSUAL  AKTS 

LFSSON  PLAN   Textured  Clay  Cylinder   Continued 


circumference  and  the  height  of  the  cylinder.   Cut  a  circular  base  larger 
than  your  diameter.   Curve  the  rectangle  into  a  cylinder;  attach  ends 
with  a  slip  joint.   Set  on  base  and  attach  with  a  slip  joint.   Cut  off 
excess  clay,  and  smooth  rough  edges,  especially  around  the  rim.   Cut  a 
strip  of  slab,  press  in  textures  and  add  to  side  with  a  slip  joint  for 
a  handle.   Do  not  lilt  by  handle  until  after  it  is  fired.   Set  on  news- 
paper to  dry.   To  proven  L  (-racking,  cover  with  plastic  for  a  few  days 
to  let  it  dry  slowly. 

Clean  up.   See  Appendix  on  working  with  clay. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  component  modules  in  a 
variety  of  textures  and  analyze  their  arrangement. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  design  a  module  and  use  it  to  make 
textures/patterns  by  varying  its  arrangement . 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Use  erasers  with  tempera  or  printing  ink  to  make  color  patterns 
of  texture  on  stationery  or  gift  wrap. 

Printmaking  with  linoleum,  silkscreen,  cardboard  relief,  collo- 
graph,  emphasizing  repeated  modules. 

Develop  a  repeat  pattern;  color  with  paint  or  collage  or  other 
appropriate  media.   Everyone  in  group  can  alter  placement  pattern 
of  colors. 

Analyze  wall  paper  and  cloth  prints  for  repeat  patterns. 

Collage  using  repeated  units  such  as  toothpicks,  beans  or  pasta. 

Fiber:   weaving,  knitting,  macrame. 

Batik  using  carved  corks  to  stamp  wax  on  fabric  to  make  repeated 
pat  terns. 

Using  the  above  techniques,  make  functional  items  such  as  fabrics, 

stationery,  ceramic  tiles,  etc. 
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LESSON    I'l.AN       Cm dho.iid    Compositions 
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ARTS    PROCESS 

l',    K,    U,    I),    c,    e 


CATEGORY  ~  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  8 


CONCEPT  —  Shape  (Vocabulary  —  negative/positive  shapes,  figure-ground,  repe- 
L  i  t ion/var i.a  t  Lon,  module) 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  learn  that  the  negative  space  of  a  composition  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  whole 

MATERIALS  —  •  cardboard  strips  approximately  2"  x  28",  about  5  strips  per 
student,  minimum  (not  as  strong  or  motivating  when  done  with  paper); 
•  scissors;   •  needle  and  thread  to  hang  shapes;   •  cellophane  tape 
and  glue  to  join;   •  rulers;   •  compasses 

RESOURCES  —  •  slides  "Bather",  Picasso;  "Large  Torso",  Moore;  "Reclining 

Figure",  Moore;  "Coccioni's  Fist",  Balla;  "Modern  Sculpture",  Lichtenstein ; 
"Dunlop",  Voulkous;  "Swing  Low",  Annesley;  "Pierced  Wood  Column",  Vass; 
"Architecture,  So.  Facade  Monastery",  LaCourbusier ;  "Olympic  Stadium", 
Lindegrin  &  Janti;  "Ceselluis",  Lindgren;  "The  Pohjla  Staircase",  Saarinen; 
"Robie  House",  Wright;   •  books  Elements  of  Design,  Shape  and  Form,  Porter; 
Not  an ,  Bothwell  &  Frey;  Building  with  Cardboard,  Lidstone,  especially  p.  69; 
Principles  of  3- Dimensional  Design,  Wacius  Wong;   •  filmloops  EF  103-206 
lines:   Hester  Awareness  Series,  EF  103-45;   A  New  Look  at  Design,  Hester 
Awareness  Series 


PROCEDURE  — 


Our  emphasis  here  is  on  3D  design,  but  the  same  concept  is  important 
in  2D  design. 

It  takes  some  concentration  to  see  the  open  space  around  an  object 
as  well  as  that  enclosed  by  it  as  a  shape.   Sometimes  this  is  called 
the  figure-ground  relationship.   It  is,  of  course,  very  important  to 
consider  in  architecture,  which  designs  around  space  to  be  used. 

Have  the  students  point  out  negative  space  shapes  in  the  room. 
They  can  make  some  with  their  bodies,  too,  though  not  unselfconsciously 
for  most. 

In  this  problem,  the  flat  strips  will  be  bent  and  scored  to  fit 
into  an  exterior  frame.   Tf  everyone  makes  the  same  module  or  frame 
(such  as  a  7"  square),  they  can  be  put  together  to  form  a  whole  wall. 
If  the  shapes  are  free  form,  they  can  still  be  put  together  but  more 
thought  will  be  required  to  get  them  to  fit  well  visually.   They  will 
not  be  interchangeable  modules.   Variation  and  repetition  will  need 
to  be  considered  to  make  a  pleasing  design. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Cardboard  Compositions   Continued 


Remind  students  and  perhaps  demonstrate  how  to  score  cardboard 
by  cutting  halfway  through  the  fiber.   Show  students  how  to  make  a 
flap  to  join  pieces  together  with  glue,  or  how  to  tape  a  joint  neatly 
from  the  inside.   They  may  use  slotting  or  invent  other  methods  to 
join  parts. 

Encourage  thought  about  shapes  and  craftsmanship  as  you  circu- 
late. 

Display  the  finished  compositions  and  notice  the  new  combinations 
of  shapes  as  they  are  placed  side  by  side. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  negative  shapes  of  a 
given  form. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  begin  controlling  the  negative  shapes 
of  his/her  own  work. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

•  Mobiles;   •  Chinese  paper  cutting;   •  Draw  the  negative  spaces 
of  a  complicated  still  life  or  tree;   •  Draw  one  still  life  from  three 
views,  drawing  just  the  negative  space  (difficult);   •  Straw,  toothpick, 
or  reed  sculpture  or  combination  of  all  three;   •  Wire  sculpture;   •  De- 
sign and  build  a  model  city 
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visual  art:; 

LESSON  I'l.AN   Opposing  All  ilmlc!;  Across  .1  Line 
Levels:   Emphasis  U ,  Optional  1,2,3,  Column  II 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Kola  ted  Arts,  Drama,  6 


ARTS  PROCESS 
P,  R,  U,  C 


CONCEPT  --  Line 


OBJECTIVE  -- 


to  develop  an  nppreeial  ion  for  tin-  line  line  existing  between  vari- 
ous human  emot  ion,  1  raits,  and  characteristics 


MATERIALS  —  •  rope;   •  masking  tape;   •  chalk  line;   •  elastic;  •  ribbon 


PROCEDURE  — 

Teacher  and  students  discuss  the  fine  line  between  these  atti- 
tudes of  Life  — 

young/old 

rich/poor 

intel ligence/ignorance 

J  ove/hate 

beaut  iful/ugly 

Divide  room  with  a  line  (rope,  tape,  elastic,  etc.) 

Have  students  sclent  a  pair  of  opposing  attitudes  from  the  list 
and  dramatize  them  by  representing  one  attitude  (rich)  on  one  side  of 
the  line  and  the  other  attitude  (poor)  on  the  opposite  side. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  be  able  to  exemplify  dramatically  opposing 
emotions,  traits,  and  characteristics. 


FOLLOW- UP  — 

Reinforcement  —  Have  students  add  to  the  list. 

Enrichment  —  Have  students  pick  a  partner  and  mirror  the  opposite 
emol  ion  expressed  bv  the  face  of  the  partner. 


<>/ 


ARTS  PROCESS 
P,  R,  U,  I),  C 


VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Dancing  on  Textures 

Levels:   Emphasis  4,  Optional  1,2,3,  Column  II 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Movement /Dance ,  7 

CONCEPT  —  Texture  *" 

OBJECTIVE  —  to  recognize  the  relationship  hetween  different  textures  and  move- 
ment 


MATERIALS  —  •  crumpled  paper;   •  sand  paper;   •  gravel; 
•  mud;   •  plastic  dishpans 


grass;   •  glass; 


RESOURCES  --  •  your  imagination  and  innovation;   •  books  Tales  of  Hoffman, 
The  Red  Shoes;   •  films  "Tales  of  Hoffman",  "The  Red  Shoes,  "Dancing 
Shoes" 


PROCEDURE  -- 

Discuss  texture  as  surface  quality. 

Blindfold  students  and  have  them  walk  in  their  bare  feet  across 
different  textures  (crumpled  paper,  etc.). 

Each  student  will  create,  on  paper,  a  dance  routine  which  in- 
cludes three  textures  and  will  execute  the  dance. 


TITLE: 

TEXTURE 

TECHNIQUE 

A.   gravel 

short  quick  steps 

B.   glass 

sliding 

C.   snow 

1  cap  i  ng 

EVALUATION 


The  student  will  shew  an  understanding  of  the  effect  texture 


has  on  movement 


FOLLOW-UP    -- 

Reinforcement    --    Dance    in    your    shoes. 

Enrichment    —    Design   and    create    footwear,     the    linings   of    which   are   made 
of    a    texture    you    would    like    to    have    or    not    have    against    the    soles 
ol    your    leet.       Explain   your    creation   and    tell    why   you   created    it. 
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ARTS  PROCESS 
P,  R.  U,  C,  E 


VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Found  Objects  as  Musical  Instruments 

Levels:   Emphasis  4,  Optional  1,2,3,  Column  TT 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Music,  8 
CONCEPTS  —  Shape/ Form/Mass 
OBJECTIVE  -- 


to  understand  that  different  shapes,  forms,  and  masses  produce  diff- 
erent sounds 


MATERIALS  --  •  found  objects  (cheeseboxes ,  toilet  tissue  rolls,  tin  cans,  nails, 
pop  hollies,  etc.   See  Appendix) 


RESOURCES  —  •  book  Musical Instruments  from  Round  Materials,  ESS; 

Magic  Land",  Walt  Disney 


film  "Mathe- 


PROCEDURE  — 


Demonstrate  that  various  shapes  and  forms  produce  various  sounds, 
Divide  students  into  groups.   Each  student  will  select  a  found  object 
to  use  as  an  instrument. 

Each  group  will  select  a  conductor.   As  a  group,  students  will 
create  a  musical  composition. 


EVALUATION  -- 


The  student  demonstrates  the  differences  in  sound  as  the  shape, 
orm,  and  mass  ol  an  instrument  change. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Reinforcement  —  Have  groups  compete  for  a  prize  (similar  to  the  Gong 
Show) . 

Enrichment  —  Create  a  musical  instrument  from  ceramic  clay,  play  it. 

Orchestration  of  large  and  small  groups  with  student-made  instruments 
-rhythm  &  following  directions  from  teacher  conductor 

Drums:   Oatmeal  boxes 

Maracas:   Seed-Bean  filled  trays 

C Inker  castinets:   Aerosol  can  lids 

String  instruments:   combs  (hair)  and  rubber  bands 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Line  Riddles  ARTS  PROCESS 

Levels:   Emphasis  4,  Optional  1,2,3,  Column  III         P ,  R .  U ,  I),  C ,  E 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  General  Curriculum,  Language  Arts,  6-8 

CONCEPT  —  Line 

OBJECTIVE  — 

to  experiment  with  letter  and  word  forms  in  line 

MATERIALS  —  o  pencil;   o  paper 


RESOURCES  —  o  any  riddle  books  (suggested  Animal  Riddles,  Bennett  Cerf, 
Beginner  Books,  1964;  World's  Worst  Riddles  and  Jokes,  Bill  Adler, 
Crosset  &  Dunlap,  New  York;  King  Midas  Has  a  Gilt  Complex,  Roy  Doty, 
Doubleday,  1979) 


PROCEDURE  — 

Teacher  talks  about  line  and  its  presence  in  the  room  (yardstick, 
chalk  tray,  shoelaces,  etc.) 

Teacher  reads  a  few  riddles  to  students. 

Students  choose  lines  in  the  room  and  make  up  riddles  for  them. 
Share  riddles  with  class.   Examples  —  I  am  the  line  that  holds  two 

pieces  of  leather  together 
protecting  your  feet. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  show  an  understanding  of  the  various  forms 
line  may  take. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Reinforcement  --  Have  students  write  poems  where  the  lines  in  the  poem 
express  visually  t lie  lines  in  the  poem. 

Example  —  Life 


is 


not 


■  i 


crystal  stair 


00 


VISUM,  ARTS 
LESSON  IM.AN 


Line  Riddles   Continued 


Enrichment  —  Students  think  of  two  nouns  for  two  objects  in  the  same 
classification;  arrange  the  letters  of  the  words  to  visually  describe 
the  nouns.   Classification:   animals  which  move  but  have  no  feet  -- 
example  — 


S 


S 


Sc 


>  s  s  ^ 


ft 


^ 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LKSSON  PLAN   Came  Design 

Levels:   Emphasis  5,  Optional  1,2,3,4,  Column 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  9-10 


CONCEPT  —  Composition  in  design 


OBJECTIVE  — 


ARTS    PROCESS 


l?l^l    l>>t  R>    U'    D'    C'    ^ 


to  apply  knowledge  of  elements  and  principles  of  design/composition 
through  the  creation  of  a  hoard  game 


MATERIALS  —  •  18"  x  24"  sheets  of  taghoard;   •  pencils;  •  felt  pens  (colored 
fine  tip,  hlack  fine  tip);   •  colored  pencils;   •  pilot  pens;   •  rulers; 
•  ruhber  cement;   •  ma  I  board 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  Creating  and  Using  Learning  Games,  C.  Pearson  and  J. 
Marfuggi,  Learning  Handbooks,  530  University  Avenue,  Palo  Alto,  CA 
94301;  Interplay  Games  Catalogue,  Curriculum  Publications  Division, 
School  District  of  Philadelphia,  219  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA   19103;   •  old  game  boards  from  rummage  sales  or  Salvation  Army, 
Goodwill,  etc.  to  use  in  motivational  display 


PROCEDURE  — 

Teacher  discuss  criteria  found  in  most  board  games  — 

eye  appeal  (lay  oul  -  design) 

I  li  erne 

directions   --   advancement /setback 

c  1  ar  i  (  y 

goal 

Students  design  a  game  which  satisfies  t  lie  criteria  above. 


EVALUATION  — 


The  student  is  successful  in  creating  an  attractive  and  appealing  game, 


F0LL0W-JJP  — 

Reinforcement  --  Create  a  game  using  a  third  dimension. 

Enrichment  —  Create  a  reading  K'im<->  with  a  limited  vocabulary  (1-3  grade 
level). 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PIJUM   Color  Characters  —  Acting  Out  a  Color    ARTS  PROCESS 

Levels:   Emphasis  5,  Optional  4,6,  Column  IT       —  t- — ^     f\       P,R,U,D,C 


CATEGORY  --  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Drama,  9 


CONCEPT  —  Color 


OBJECTIVE  — 

to  experience  the  mood  of  a  color  through  dramatic  interpretation  of  a 
color 


MATERIALS  --  •  found  materials  that  could  he  used  as  props  or  costumes  (old 
clothes,  scrap  paper,  discarded  objects);   •  tissue  paper;   •  crepe 
paper;   •  stage  makeup;   •  colored  cellophane;   •  large  flashlight 
or  camp  lights 


RESOURCE  —  •  book  dealing  with  poetry  and  color  (suggested:   Hailstones 
and  Halibut  Bones,  Doubleday,  1961) 


PROCEDURE  — 

Teacher  shows  students  the  expression  of  mood  through  color  with 
dramatic  sketches. 

Students  select  a  color,  determine  its  mood,  express  it  through 
drama  and,  if  they  wish,  use  props  or  costumes  incorporating  the  color 

chosen. 

Teacher  write  some  "starter  ideas"  on  slips  of  paper  which  indi- 
vidual students  would  pull  out  of  a  box.   These  color  ideas  would  be 
very  unique  (red  peppers  ripening  in  the  hot  Mexican  sun)  and  others 
could  be  cliches  about  color  that  we  all  know  (blue  Monday,  green  with 
envy,  etc.).   L'xpress  these  through  drama. 

EVALUATION  — 

Student  will  show  individual  interpretation  of  the  mood  of  a  color. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 

Reinforcement  —  Using  a  light  source  (large  flashlight,  camp  light) 
and  colored  cellophane,  project  a  color  on  a  student  and  have 
student  express  the  mood  of  the  color  dramatically. 

Enrichment  —  Body  painting  and  drama. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Movie  Cartoons 

Level  5,  Column  II 


ARTS  PROCESS 
P,  R,  U,  D,  C 


NOTE  —  Due  to  the  possible  toxic  gas  created  by  the  combination  of  film  and 
clorox,  this  lesson  must  be  done  either  outside  or  under  the  hood  in 
the  chemistry  lab. 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Movement /Dance ,  10 


CONCEPT  —  Line 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  create  various  aspects  of  dance  through  animation  / 

MATERIALS  —  •  old  16  mm  film;   •  16  mm  projector;   •  fine  line  marking  pens 
(colored);   •  masking  tape;   •  dishpan;   •  clorox;   •  splicer  machine  or 
scotch  tape;   •  towels;   •  phonograph;   •  instrumental  music  selections 

RESOURCES  ~  •  film  "Going  for  a  Walk  with  a  Line"  (check  State  Film  Library); 

•  books  Children  as  Film  Makers,  Lidstone,  Mcintosh,  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold 
Co.,  Publishers;  Film  Making  in  the  Schools,  Lowndes,  Watson-Guptill  Pub-     * 
Ushers;   Make  Your  Own  Animated  Movies,  Yvonne  Andersen,  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. ,  Publishers 


PROCEDURE  — 

Teacher  discusses  the  animation  of  line  (action,  direction  of  the 
action,  mood  of  the  action). 

Students  cut  old  16  mm  film  into  strips  of  24  frames,  one  strip 
per  student. 

Soak  sections  of  film  in  clorox  and  water  (1  cup  clorox  to  2 
gallons  of  water).   Strip  away  emulsion  with  towel. 

Using  colored  lines,  draw  a  single  action  and  repeat  SAME  action 
on  ALL  24  FRAMES. 

Splice  sections  together,  show  film  with  music. 

Some  films  will  have  their  own  sound  tracks  which  can  be  played 
with  selected  music  for  more  background  sounds. 


EVALUATION  -- 

The  student  can  use  line  to  demonstrate  emotion,  action,  and  mood 
in  dance. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Reinforcement  —  Change  from  line  symbol  to  circle  or  other  shape. 
Enrichment  —  Try  different  kinds  of  music  with  film  running  backward. 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Natural  Dyes 

Levels:   Emphasis  5,  Optional  4,6,  Column  III 


ARTS  PROCESS 
P,  R,  U,  D,  C 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  General  Curriculum,  Native  American  Study,  9-10 


CONCEPT  —  Color 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  Native  American  dyeing  techniques 


MATERIALS  --  •  paper  ;ind  cot  ton  material;   •  plants  (goldenrod,  grass);   •  soils; 

•  fruits;   o  vegetables  (beet  juice);   •  nuts  (outer  husk  of  black  walnuts); 

•  tea;   •  coffee;   •  onion  skins  (dry  brown  part);   •  metal  pot;   •  dishpans; 

•  hot  plate 


RESOURCES  — •  books  Natural  Dyes  and  Home  Dyeing,  Rita  J.  Adrosko,  Dover  Pub- 
lishing Co.  180  Varick  Street,  New  York,  NY  10014;  The  Complete  Book  of 
Dyes  from  Natural  Sources,  A  &  C  Kroehmal,  Doubleday  &  Co. 


PROCEDURE  — 

Teacher  explains  that  Native  Americans  had  to  rely  on  natural  materials 
to  dye  cloth. 

Students  will  gather  natural  materials  and  dye  strips  of  paper  using 
only  natural  materials  and  water.   Label  samples  according  to  material  used. 


EVALUATION  -- 

Students  can  use  different  natural  material  to  produce  various  colors 
en  paper  and  cloth. 


FOLLOW-UP  — 


Reinforcement  --  Have  students  use  strips  in  a  free-form  wall  weaving  or 
sculpture.   Paint  dyes  into  areas. 

Enrichment  —  Tie-dye  a  t-shirt  using  only  natural  dyes. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Embossing 

Level  6,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Pure  Form,  I  1-12 


CONCEPT  —  Design  in  relief  (embossed  printing) 


OBJECTIVE  — 


ARTS  PROCESS 

P,  R,  U,  D,  C.  E 


to  apply  knowledge  of  design  in  the  creation  of  an  embossed  statement 


MATERIALS  - 
glue; 
press 


>  pencil;   •  paper;   •  illustration  board;   •  matt  knife;   •  Elmers 
newsprint;   •  printing  paper  (rice  paper,  bond,  etc.);   •  printing 


RESOURCE  --  •  book  Paper  Ink  and  Roller,  Harvey  Weiss,  Young/Scot t  Books,  Addison 
Wesley 


PROCEDURE  — 

Show  students  examples  of  embossing  on  old  greeting  cards,  notarized 
documents,  etc.   Discuss  technique  necessary  to  have  parts  of  design  raised 
above  surface  --  various  levels.   Have  students  plan  an  abstract  design 
using  flowers  (parts  or  seeds).   Cut  design  apart  and  use  as  a  pattern 
to  create  components  of  the  embossing  plate.   Determine  which  areas  need 
to  be  placed  at  higher  levels  for  clarity.   Cut,  glue,  and  stack  components 
to  the  desired  height  for  relief  impression.   Have  students  soak  printing 
paper  for  one  minute.   Biol  between  bath  towels.   Place  damp  paper  on 
finished  (dried)  plate  on  press  bed.   Place  layer  of  five  or  six  sheets 
of  newsprint  over  damp  paper.   ('over  with  felt  pad.   Adjust  the  bed  so 
plate  is  under  roller.   Adjust  screws  ;uul  prim  . 


EVALUATION  — 


Student  can  produce  an  embossed  design  which  satisfies  the  rules 
for  good  composition  and  which  has  originality  and  impact. 


FOLLOW-UP 


Reinforcement    —    Do   eollograph    printing.       Embossed    designs    can    also    be 
made    from    old    linoleum    or    woodcut     blocks    using    the    same    printing 
method. 


Enrichment    —    Etch    sheets    o\    al 


inn  1  num 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   2D  and  3D 

Levels  r),b.  Column  II 


ARTS  PROCESS 

I',  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Drama,  9-12 


CONCEPTS  —  Compos  i  t  ion ,  Design 


OBJECTIVE  --  to  create  a  dramatic  sketch  from  traditional  folktales  or  fairy- 
talcs  using  overhead  projector  and  colored  transparencies 


MATER J ALS /RESOURCES  — 

•  overhead  projector;   •  colored  transparency  overlays;   •  Visa-V 
(overhead)  pens;   •  masking  tape;   •  rulers 


PROCEDURE  — 

Students  select  a  tale,  hreak  down  into  3-4  acts. 

Divide  class  into  groups,  have  each  group  work  on  one  act. 

Using  color  transparencies  and  pens,  the  group  will  create  a  number  of 
scenes  for  each  act. 

Each  scene  will  be  developed  by  attaching  parts  of  color  transparencies 
to  original  to  develop  the  story  line. 

Students  will  dramatize  each  scene  through  narration. 

EVALUATION  — 

Students  create  a  compos i t  ion  that  represents  the  fairy  tale  visually  and 
drama t  ical  ly. 

FOLLOW-UP  — 

Students  create  original  tales  and  present  them  in  the  same  manner. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Musical  Textures 

Levels:   Emphasis  6,  Optional  1,2,3,4,5,  Column  IT 


ARTS  PROCESS 
l».  R,  U,  I),  E 


CATECORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Music,  H 


CONCEPT  —  Texture 


OBJECTIVE  —  to  discover  the  subliminal  toxtural  properties  of  musical  lyrics 


MATERIALS  —  •  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  seeds 


RESOURCES  --  •  records  or  tapes  of  popular  songs  of  your  choice  with  lyrics; 
•  phonograph  or  tape  player;  •  camera(s);  •  slide  film;  •  slide  pro- 
jector;  •  photographs  by  E.  Weston  and  W.  Eugene  White 


PROCEDURE  -- 

Teacher  will  discuss,  with  class,  texture  in  their  environment 
(living  things,  food,  inanimate  objects,  even  the  human  body). 

Teacher  will  play  part  of  a  popular  song  and  discuss,  with  class, 
the  textures  suggested  by  the  music. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  student  will  show  a  real iznt  ion  that  some  things  can  be  said  with- 
out words. 


LC^LO-Wj-UP  -- 

Reinforcement  --  Have  students  take  slide-  photos  of  pictures  in  their 
environment  to  fit  t  lie  lyrics  of  a  song  of  their  choice. 

Enrichment  —  Have  students  choose  a  specific  group  of  foods  (fruits, 
vegetables,  nuts,  seeds)  from  which  to  photograph  individual  textural 
aspects.   Create  a  musical  novel  using  these  aspects. 


v,.o 


VTSUAL   ARTS 

LESSON    IM.AN      Acting   Out    -    Furniture   Chnracl  its 

Levels:       Emphasis    < i ,    Optional     1,2,3,4,5,    Column    TI 
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ARTS  PROCESS 

P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Drama,  12 


CONCEPTS  —  Shape/  Korm/Mass 


OBJECT  I VE  —  to  apply  knowledge  of  characterization  to  inanimate  objects 
(animism,  personification).  Teacher  should  make  the  difference  be- 
tween "animism"  and  "personification"  clear. 


RESOURCES  —  •  books  Fantasia;  World  of  Walt  Disney,  Chapter  on  Animation; 
The  Star  Bellied  Sneetches,  Dr.  Suess 


PROCEDURE  — 

Teacher  will  explain  how  the  body  can  take  on  the  shape  of  familiar 
objects. 

Have  students  choose  a  piece  of  furniture  to  portray,  singly  or  in 

groups. 

Have  students  create  a  play  for  the  setting  (furniture  in  a  room). 

EVALUATION  -- 

The  student  shows  an  ability  to  apply  life-like  characteristics  to 
inanimate  objects. 

FOLLOW- UP  -- 

Reinforcement  —  Have  students  become  individual  parts  of  a  machine. 
Put  all  parts  together  to  form  a  large  machine.   Add  sound  the 
moving  parts  would  make  if  in  operation. 

Enrichment  —  Video  tape  the  above  activities  and  have  students  discuss 
the  roles  played  (effectiveness,  etc.). 


VISUAL  ARTS 

LESSON  IM .AN   Symbolism  —  Line  in  I'ilni 

Levels:   Emphasis  f>,  Opt  ional  ri ,  Column  I  I  I 
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ARTS  PROCESS 

I',  Rs  II,  f),  C.  !•: 


CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  General  Curriculum,  English,  11-12 


CONCEPT  —  Line  — 

diagomil  ~  power,  dynamism,  unstable 


vertical  —  strength 
horizontal  —  calm 
curve  --  rhythm 


} 


stable 


OBJECTIVE  -  To  identify,  analyze,  and  understand  the  symbolic  or  emotional  use 
of  line  in  film-making  to  suggest/reinforce  intent. 

RESOURCES  -»  films  "The  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge",  Instructional  Materials 

Center,  University  of  Montana;  "The  Red  Balloon",  Montana  State  Eilm  Library 
•  Projector  J  ' 

PROCEDURE  — 

Teacher  will  ask  students  to  view  the  film  paying  attention  to  the 
strong  use  of  line  throughout  the  film. 

View  film  a  second  time  paying  attention  to  line  direction  and  its 
obvious  symbolic  meaning.   (diagonals  =  power,  suspense,  imbalance) 

Discuss  line  as  a  symbol  in  the  film. 

Perhaps  if  film  is  viewed  without  sound,  the  students  will  be  able 
to  concentrate  on  the  visual  images  entirely. 


EVALUATION  —  Students  will  understand  symbolism  through  I  he  use  o\     line 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 


Have  students  find  three  examples  of  the  symbolic  use  of  line  in 
poetry;  defend  choice. 
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VISUM,  ARTS 

LESSON  PLAN   Direct  Film  Making  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  '">   Column  I  I  P,  R,  ll,  D,  C 


NOTE  ~  Due  to  the  possible  noxious  gas  created  by  the  combination  of  film  and 
household  bleach,  this  lesson  must  be  done  either  outside  or  under  the 
hood  in  the  chemistry  lab.   Insist  that  students  wear  rubber  gloves, 
be  very  careful,  and  provide  for  adequate  ventilation. 

CATEGORY  —  Visual  Arts,  Related  Arts,  Movement/Dance,  10 — With  slight  adapta- 
tions this  lesson  could  be  used  with  even  younger  students  with  35mm 
CONCEPT  —  Line  film. 

OBJECTIVE  —  to  create  various  aspects  of  dance  through  direct  film  making. 

MATERIALS  —    old  16  mm  f i 1 m; (d iscarded  commercials  from  any  TV  station); 
16  mm  projector;   *fine  line  marking  pens  (colored^,  magic 
markers,  paper  punches,  anything  sharp  to  scratch  with; 
masking  tape;  »dishpan;  ^household  bleach;  •  16mm  splicer 
or  scotch  tape;  «  towels;  «  phonograph;  •  instructional  music 
sel ect i  ons . 

RESOURCES  --  rilm:   "Begone  Dul 1  Care",  by  Norman  McLaren;  Going  for  a  Walk 

wi  th  a  Line ;  •  books  Children  as  Film  Makers,  Lids tone,  Mcintosh, 
Van  Nostrand  Rcinhold  Co.,  Publishers;   Film  Making  in  the  Schools, 
Lowndes,  Watson-Cupti 11  Publishers;   Make  Your  Own  Animated  Movies, 


Yvonne  Andersen,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers 


PROCEDURE  — 


Teacher  discusses  the  movement  of  line  (action,  direction  of  the 
action,  mood  of  the  action). 

Each  student  (or  group  thereof)  will  work  with  1  commercial. 

Soak  sections  of  film  in  household  bleach  and  water  (1  cup  household 
bleach  to  2  gallons  o\~   water).   Strip  away  emulsion  with  towel. 

Using  lines  draw  lines,  dots,  figures  on  film.   An  image  must  be  drawn 
on  24  consecutive  frames  to  appear  on  the  screen  for  one  second. 

Splice  sections  together  taking  care  to  match  sprocket  holes  -  if 
splices  are  necessary.  Do  not  cover  sprocket  holes  with  tape.  Show 
film  with  music. 

Some  films  will  have  their  own  sound  tracts  which  can  be  played  with 
selected  music  for  more  background  sounds. 

EVALUATION  — 

The  student  can  use  line  to  demonstrate  action,  and  movement. 
FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Reinforcement  --  Change  from  line  symbol  to  circle  or  other  shape. 

Enrichment  --  Have  students  tell  a  brief  story  with  their  drawings 
(or  sera tchings) .   The  alternatives  of  adding  or  subtracting  images 
are  extensive. 


Ill 


GREETINGS  AND  SALUTATIONS 

from  Matt  Crowley  (film  making) 


You  are  about  to  enter  the  spectre  of  direct  stock  film  creation.  These 
are  some  of  the  ways  to  work  with  film.  They  run  from  the  easy  to  the 
complex  in  terms  of  time  involved. 

1.  Scratching.  Remove  layers  of  emulsion  to  create  a  green  image  or 
scratch  away  all  the  emulsion  to  totally  remove  an  existing  image. 

2.  Doodling.  Remove  all  the  emulsion  with  household  bleach  and  draw 
new  images  with  an  indelible  pen.  Drawing  on  the  film  without  re- 
moving the  emulsion  is  all  right  but  usually  will  not  give  as  good 
an  effect. 

3.  Mutilation.  Scratch,  claw,  burn,  fry,  punch,  sew,  flush,  fold,  spin- 
dle, or  mutilate  the  film.  The  only  requirement  being  that  the  sproc- 
ket holes  must  be  entact.  (Hint:  don't  run  your  film  through  the  pro- 
jector while  your  teacher  is  watching) 

4.  Selective  Bleaching.  Cover  parts  of  the  emulsions  with  something  to 
preserve  the  images.  Bleach  the  rest  off  in  a  jar  of  bleach.  Ran- 
domly applied  soft  ski  wax  will  create  an  ambiguous  effect.  Try 
bleaching  every  other  frame,  streaks  of  emulsion,  or  blobs  of  emulsion. 

5.  Disc  Sandwiching.  Punch  a  hole  from  a  strip  of  film  and  save  the  small 
round  'disc'.  Another  disc  of  film  can  now  be  put  into  the  original 
film.  To  secure  the  disc  into  its  new  position  it  must  be  sandwiched 
between  two  pieces  of  tape. 


new  disc 


/     J   tape  above 


hole     /  '  —7'^  '"       "  I film 

£_ J tape  below 

Discs  of  materials  other  than  tape  can  be  used  also.  Try  using  alum- 
inum foil,  fabric,  magnetic  tape,  paper,  or  other  materials  so  long 
as  as  they  are   not  thicker  than  the  film. 

Spray  paint.  Partially  or  completely  bleach  the  film.  Spray  the  clear 
film  with  one  or  more  layers  of  colored  spray  paint. 

Punching.  Put  holes  in  the  film  with  a  paper  punch  or  other  sharp  tool. 
These  holes  will  appear  as  white  spots  when  projected  on  a  screen.  Be 
careful  1  not  to  damage  the  sprocket  holes. 

Strip  Sandwiching.  The  technique  is  the  same  as  #5  except  use  lengths 
of  film.  An  8mm  film  (regular  8)  will  move  1/3  again  as  fast.  Care- 
full  handling  and  alignment  are  needed  for  the  film  to  run  smoothly 
through  the  projector. 
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').     Soundtrack  sjpjjcjwj.  Carefully  cut  away  parts  of  the  soundtrack  of  the 
stock  to  be  projected.  Use  scotch  tape  to  attach  new  bits  of  other 
sound  tracks.  As  with  #7  very  precise  alignment  is  needed. 

With  all  direct  stock  work,  film  must  be  worked  with  care  so  that  it  will 
run  through  the  projector.  Careful  1  splices  are  essential. 

Many  combinations  of  the  above  techniques  can  be  used.  Only  your  imagina- 
tion has  the  limits. 
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TEMPERA  PAINT  INC 


Painting  is  an  exciting  as  well  as  a  valuable  experience  for  all  ages.  Hope- 
fully, the  following  outline  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  not  sure  how  to 
begin  and  will  encourage  all  to  do  more  painting  with  their  class. 


MATERIALS  — 

Tempera  paint  --  select  colors  you  need  and  remember  the  hundreds  of 
colors  that  can  be  mixed. 

Brushes  --  size  determined  by  size  of  paper  and  nature  of  the  activity. 

Water  containers  —  class  can  collect  oleo  and  cottage  cheese  cartons. 
Larger  ones  work  better. 

Egg  cartons  —  styrofoam  variety  works  well  for  holding  and  mixing  paint. 
Class  can  bring  and  store  until  needed.   They  may  be  halved  for  smaller  pro- 
jects and  shared  by  several,  depending  on  the  activity. 

Buckets  --  two,  if  no  sink  in  the  room.   One  for  clean  water,  one  for 
dirty  water. 

Newspapers  —  to  cover  work  area  and,  under  buckets,  to  aid  clean  up. 

Paint  shirts  —  old  shirts  brought  from  home  may  be  stored  until  needed. 
These  are  good  for  other  messy  activities,  too. 

Paper  towels 

HOW  TO  SET  UP  — 

Cover  a  table  or  space  with  newspapers  for  pouring  paint  into  egg  cartons. 

Brushes  and  water  containers  can  go  near  the  sink  or  buckets. 

Pour  paint  before  class  if  predetermined  colors  are  being  used. 

Paint  ,  water,  and  brushes  may  be  obtained  by  rows  or  designated  helpers 
can  distribute. 

It  is  important  to  move  around  classroom  carefully  while  painting  is  in 
progress.  Paint  cartons  and  water  should  be  in  a  safe  place  on  each  desk  — 
away  from  edge. 

TO  BECIN  PAINTING  — 

Select  brush,  dip  in  paint,  and  lip  the  end  of  the  brush  against  edge 
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of  egg  carton  to  remove  excess  paint.   Do  this  each  Lime  you  get  more  paint  to 
keep  from  dripping  where  you  don't  want  to  drip. 

To  change  colors  —  wash  brush  well  in  water  container.   Use  fingers  or 
paper  towel  to  squeeze  excess  water  from  brush. 

Always  wash  brush  thoroughly  when  changing  colors  or  the  paint  will  get 
muddy. 

Change  water  as  necessary  to  keep  brushes  clean.   If  buckets  are  used, 
empty  dirty  bucket  before  it  gets  too  full  and  refill  clean  bucket  to  en- 
courage change  of  water. 


CLEAN  LIP  — 

Leave  painting  on  desk  to  dry  wh i le  disposing  of  egg  carton  and  cleaning 
brushes  and  water  containers. 

If  there  is  a  sink  in  the  room,  show  class  how  to  clean  a  brush.   Stress 
the  importance  of  getting  all  the  paint  out.   The  brush  should  be  handled 
carefully  —  not  jammed  on  the  bottom  of  the  sink.   Use  fingers  to  "knead" 
the  paint  out.   If  paint  is  stubborn,  a  little  soap  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  worked  into  the  brush  will  help.   When  the  water  runs  clear,  the  brush 
is  clean.   With  fingers,  squeeze  the  excess  water  from  the  brush  and  reform 
the  point.   Store  in  container,  brush  end  up. 

Water  containers  should  be  emptied  and  rinsed  clean  and  stacked  for 
storage.   A  cleaning  "committee"  might  save  crowding  at  the  sink. 

If  there  is  no  sink  --  delegate  two  or  three  brush  cleaners  who  are  well 
instructed  in  the  cleaning  process.   When  they  finish,  another  group  can  rinse 
and  clean  water  containers. 

Cleaning  is  usually  easier  in  the  deeper  custodian's  sinks.   It  should 
also  he  left  clean. 

Painty  egg  cartons  are  easily  disposed  of  in  a  large  plastic  garbage 
sack  —  use  two,  one  for  extra  protection  as  a  liner  in  case  of  small  rips 
or  tears  in  sack. 

Store  paintings  carefully  and  have  sponges  or  damp  paper  towels  to  clean 
t  he  desk  l ops. 

Plan  to  paint  again  soon.   It  is  easier  to  do  each  time  and  well  displayed 
paintings  add  color  and  interest  to  the  classroom. 
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WORK  INC  W  I  I'll  CLAY 


This  brief  outline  is  designed  to  help  yon  understand  how  Lo  approach 
projects  which  require  the  use  of  clay.   Although  clay  projects  require  firing, 
the  results  are  usually  wort  li  the  extra  effort.   The  material  is  the  most  plas- 
tic of  all  art  materials,  and  allows  full  expression  of  the  child's  ideas  and 
skil  Is. 


MATERIALS  — 

Firing  clay  -  25-100  lbs.  depending  on  size  of  class  and  projects  to  be 
made.   Check  to  see  that  the  clay  is  moist  --  a  new  box  is  about  as  dry  as  is 
practical  to  work.   For  primary  grades  especially,  very  moist  clay  makes  it 
easier  for  little  fingers  to  control  the  modeling  of  their  sculptures. 

Clay  tools  —  sharpened  tongue  depressors  and  plastic  forks 

Fish  line  —  for  cutting  clay  from  sack 

Burlap  —  12"  x  12"  squares  with  glue  around  edges  to  prevent  raveling. 
These  are  good  surfaces  for  rolling  out  clay  and  add  interesting  texture. 

Rolling  pins,  dowels,  or  other  cylinder  (Mayonnaise  jars  will  work,  hut 
will  break  if  dropped.) 

Slats  —  to  control  thickness  of  slab,  V  x  1"  and  about  15-20"  long. 

Water  containers  —  small. 

Plastic  bags. 

Newspaper. 

Sponges. 

Bucket  of  Water  (see  CLEAN  UP). 

Paper  Towels 

TEXTURE  TOOLS  — 

Interesting  textures  can  bo  made  with  cast-off  junk  by  pressing  into 
the  surface  o^    the  clay.   Collect  a  box  of  objects  with  interesting  shapes 
that  can  be  arranged  in  patterns  or  textures.   Some  objects  that  we  have 
found  work  well  include  paper  clips,  clothespins,  screws,  plastic  spools, 
straws  (to  make  small  circles),  natural  twigs  and  sticks,  leaves,  tooth- 
brushes, either  end  o\~    sharpened  tongue  depressors,  handles  of  plastic  forks, 
handles  of  old  silverware  (ornate  or  simple),  either  end  of  Q-tips,  tooth- 
picks, string  pressed  into  clay,  carved  erasers,  old  electrical  or  plumbing 
parts,  and  dried  up  magic  markers  (some  have  6  pointed  star  shape,  most  have 
a  good  circle).   Look  around  vou  at  home  and  at  school.   Most  of  us  have  boxes 
of  miscellaneous  junk  that  looks  too  good  to  throw  away  but  for  which  we  have 
not  found  a  purpose1. 
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Use  tools  with  care.   Texture  in  clay  is  dealt  with  in  a  few  of  the 
Lesson  Plans  but  it  is  a  good  addition  to  most  projects.   Make  sure  it  is 
appropriate  to  the  piece,  and  that  the  execution  is  of  good  quality. 


RESOURCES  — 
Books  - 


-  Clay  and  Glazes  for  the  Potter,  Rhodes 

Ceramic  Art  in  The  School  Program,  Supensky 
Making  Pottery  Without  a  Wheel,  Ball  &  LaVoos 
Pottery  Decoration,  Shafer 
Finding  One's  Way  With  Clay,  Berensohn 
South  American  Folk  Pottery,  Lit to 
Introducing  Hand-Built  Pottery,  Jolly 


CLAY  PREPARATION  — 

Each  box  of  clay  weighs  r)0  lbs.,  with  two  25  lb.  sacks.   The  boxes  are 
flimsy  and  it  is  easy  to  puncture  the  sacks,  so  handle  carefully,  or  the  clay 
will  dry  out  and  need  to  be  reprocessed.   Use  very  moist  clay.   If  a  sack  of 
clay  in  your  supply  room  is  loo  dry,  seal  up  all  the  leaks,  put  it  in  a  garbage 
bag  if  necessary,  add  1-4  cups  water  (depending  on  amount  of  dryness)  and  SEAL 
TIGHTLY.   The  clay  will  absorb  the  water  in  2-3  weeks. 

Clay  is  made  up  of  tiny  plate-shaped  particles,  which  must  be  aligned  to 
make  working  with  it  easier  and  reduce  stresses  in  the  structure  of  the  ceramic 
piece.   This  is  done  by  wedging,  or  kneading  the  clay  as  you  would  bread  dough. 
This  also  helps  to  reduce  air  bubbles,  which  can  expand  and  blow  up  the  piece 
during  firing. 

Use  a  fish  line  to  cut  clay  from  the  sack.   Depending  on  the  time  avail- 
ahle  and  the  project,  give  students  enough  clay  to  build  a  good  sized  piece. 
Give  primary  students  a  1-2  lb.  lump,  and  intermediate  students  2-3  lbs. 


ROLLING  CLAY  SLABS  — 

The  clay  should  be  wedged  well,  and  made  into  a  fairly  flat  pancake  shape 
on  a  piece  of  burlap.   Use  a  rolling  pin  or  dowel  to  roll  it  out  evenly.   Put 
V  slats  along  side  the  clay  to  make  sure  the  slab  is  V  thick.   Keep  turning 
the  clay  and  burlap  90°  so  that  you  don't  get  a  very  long  narrow  slab.   Roll 
clay  until  dowel  no  longer  makes  ripples  in  clay,  i.e.  the  dowel  is  rolling 
onlv  in  the  slats. 


SLIP  JOINTS  -- 

Tf  two  pieces  of  clay  are  jus!  pressed  together,  they  will  crack  apart, 
either  while  drying  or  during  firing.   It  is  important  to  make  good  slip 
joints  on  any  project.   The  object,  is  to  mix  the  particles  from  one  section 
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with  those  of  another.  This  is  true  whether  you  are  putting  two  large  pieces 
together,  or  adding  very  small  pieces  to  a  larger  piece;  making  small  animals 
with  primary  students  or  more  complex  pieces  with  older  children. 

1.  Get  both  pieces  ready  to  join.   Make  sure  edges  fit  snugly  by 
trimming  evenly. 

2.  Score  surfaces  with  a  fork  to  roughen  surfaces. 

3.  Moisten  both  surfaces  with  slip  (clay  mixed  with  water  to  make  a 
creamy  mud)  or  water. 

4.  Press  two  pieces  tightly  together  and  compress  joint  with  clay  tool. 
Clean  away  excess  slip  and  clay  with  your  fingers  or  clay  tools. 


CLAY  PINCH  POTS  — 

Many  primary  students'  pinch  pots  are  awkward  and  crude  in  appearance  be- 
cause they  are  made  by  trying  to  raise  the  walls  from  a  flat  piece  of  clay.   An 
elegant  and  graceful  pinch  pot  can  be  made  by  a  five-year-old  if  the  clay  is 
pinched  out  from  a  ball.   The  strategy  for  Lesson  Plan  Clay  Pinch  Pots,  p.  47, 
includes  detailed  directions  for  making  a  pinch  pot.   Use  smaller  balls  of  clay 
(ping  pong  ball  size)  for  younger  children.   Add  underglazes  in  decorative 
patterns  and  use  a  clear  glaze,  or  add  legs  and  a  head  for  pinch  pot  animals. 


CLEAN  UP  — 


Wash  hands  in  a  bucket  of  water  before  washing  in  sink.   If  the  clay  goes 
down  the  drain,  it  clogs  the  sewer  lines.   Dump  the  bucket  outside  after  class. 
Lay  burlaps  flat  in  box  to  put  away;  if  they  are  folded  or  crumpled,  they  dry 
wrinkled  and  make  creases  in  the  slabs.   Scrape  extra  clay  off  rolling  pins 
and  clay  tools  and  put  away.   Two  or  three  sponges  make  cleaning  the  desks 
easier.   Put  leftover  clay  hack  in  the  pastic  bags  and  add  about  1-2  cups 
water.   The  clay  dries  out  as  students  work  with  it,  and  must  be  re-moistened. 
Seal  the  hags  tightly;   a  tiny  hole  can  cause  25  lbs.  of  clay  to  dry  out  com- 
pletely in  only  a  few  weeks. 


DRYING  CLAY  PTECES  — 

If  pieces  are  not  completed  in  available  time,  cover  carefully  with 
plastic,  wrapping  air  tight.  Store  in  a  safe  place.  Every  child  should 
sign  his/her  pot  with  his/her  initials,  just  as  professional  potters  do. 

Small  pieces  can  he  dried  by  setting  out  on  newspaper.   Dry,  unfired 
clay  is  called  greenware  and  is  very  fragile.   An  exuberant  finger  pointing 
out  the  fine  points  of  a  sculpture  can  easily  break  off  small  parts.   Larger 
pieces  should  dry  slowly  to  even  out  the  stresses  caused  by  uneven  drying, 
which  cause  cracking.   Drape  the  pieces  with  plastic  bags  to  slow  evapor- 
ation for  2-3  days,  then  remove  and  let  them  dry  thoroughly. 
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Fire  pieces  only  when  completely  dry.   You  can  test  for  dryness  by  holding 
the  bottom  of  a  piece  next  to  your  cheek.   Tf  it  feels  cold,  it  still  has 
moisture  in  it,  arid  it  will  probably  crack  in  the  kiln. 

When  dry,  pack  pieces  for  the  kiln  in  lots  of  crushed  newspaper.   Pick 
up  pieces  carefully  from  the  bottom,  never  by  handles  or  small  additions.   Use 
two  hands  for  larger  pieces. 


FTRTNC  — 

Fire  in  your  school  kiln  according  to  the  procedure  posted  by  your  kiln. 
It  is  best  to  load  the  kiln  the  night  before  and  start  the  kiln  when  you  arrive 
in  the  morning.   The  firing  takes  6-8  hours.   Make  sure  the  kiln  is  OFF  before 
you  leave  the  building. 

II  a  kiln  is  not  available,  use  self-hardening  clay  or  dig  a  pit  and  do 
a  primitive  firing  by  burying  the  pottery  in  coals,  and  covering  with  earth. 


CLAZTNC  — 

Claze  is  a  thin  coating  of  glass.   It  is  an  impervious  silicate  coating 
which  is  developed  on  clay  ware  by  the  fusion  under  heat  of  inorganic  materials, 

There  are  an  infinite  number  of  combinations  of  materials  that  will  form 
a  glaze.   Each  ingredient  serves  a  function.   They  fall  in  the  following  cate- 
gories : 

1.  Class  forming  substance  (often  silica,  or  a  frit). 

2.  Flux  —  to  lower  the  melting  point  (borax,  soda,  lime,  etc.). 

3.  Thickener  --  an  ingredient  to  keep  glaze  from  melting  off  the  pot. 

4.  Colorant  --  different  oxides  are  used  for  different  colors  (cobalt 
for  blues,  copper  for  greens,  etc.). 

(These  instructions  assume  that  packaged  glazes  are  being  used.) 


CLAZE  PREPARATION  — 

Mix  water  into  the  glaze  powder  in  a  covered  container  until  it  is  as 
thick  as  heavy  cream.  The  addition  of  a  few  tablespoons  of  gum  tragacanth 
aids  in  brushing  ease.   Try  to  mix  just  what  you  will  use;  glazes  are  expensive, 

Label  I  he  jar  —  glazes  change  color  when  fired  and  often  do  not  resemble 
the  un fired  liquid. 
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CLAY  PREPARATION 


Wash  the  pieces  briefly  under  running  water  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  dust.   Let  dry. 


GLAZE  APPLICATION  — 

Brush  on  three  coats  of  glaze.   One  can  go  on  top  of  the  other  with  little 
drying  time  between.   The  final  thickness  should  be  about  that  of  a  playing  card, 
Too  thick  and  it  will  drip  onto  the  kiln  shelf;   too  thin  and  it  will  look  dry. 

With  narrow-necked  pieces,  glaze  may  be  poured  in,  swished  about,  then 
poured  out. 

Different  colors  may  be  used  for  different  coats  (do  not  mix  glazes  in  the 
jar;  clean  brush  when  switching  colors).   However,  colors  do  not  mix  according 
to  color  theory,  so  use  test  tiles  if  you  are  experimenting. 

Underglazes  may  be  used  to  decorate  greenware  followed  with  a  clear  glaze 
after  the  bisque  firing  or  they  may  be  painted  on  top  of  opaque  white  or  other 
light  glazes. 

Sponge  off  any  glaze  that  is  on  the  bottom  of  ware.  Glaze  melts  onto 
shelves  and  stilts.  Hanging  planter  and  beads  are  exceptions  —  they  must 
be  fired  on  stilts  or  strung  on  nichrome  ware. 

Allow  to  dry  before  stacking  or  packaging. 


TEACHER  WORKS 

2136  N.E.  20th  Ave. 
Portland  Oregon    97212 

IN  A  BOX  GOOD] ES 
by  teachers 
for  teachers 


The  Teacher  Resource  Service,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  suggests  the  following 
as  a  beginning  list  of  materials  for  classroom  use  which  you  can  rescue  from  your 
garbage  can  or  scrounge  from  local  businesses.   Add  your  own  ideas  and  share 
the  wealth  (and  the  work  of  collecting)  with  other  teachers.   Start  a  central 
resource  area  for  scrounged  stuff. 
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SCROIINCK  LIST 


1.   Household  items  you  might  be  throwing  away  everyday  (well,  maybe  not 
every  day  .  .  .  ) 


egg  cartons 

cardboard  tubes 

plastic  containers  (margarine  tubs, 

bleach  bottles,  squeeze  bottles) 
juice  cans  (from  small  frozen  type  to 

large  readymade  type) 
meat  and  produce  trays 
strawberry  boxes  and  baskets 
bottle  caps 
corks 

aluminum  pie  tins 
styrofoam  packing  material 
coat  hangers 
magazines 
sturdy  boxes 

corrugated  paper  and  cardboard 
buttons 
spools 
ribbon 

yarn,  string,  rope 

old  clothes  (dresses,  socks,  costumes) 
old  stockings 
hats 

eyeglasses 
jewel ry 


Mardi  Gras  beads  and  trinkets 

fabric  and  fabric  scraps 

old  greeting  cards 

wrapping  paper 

broken  appliances  with  moving  parts 

(e.g.  clocks,  radios,  fans,  etc.) 
electronic  equipment  scraps 
plumbing  pipe 
popsicle  sticks 
old  toothbrushes 
rug  and  carpet  pieces 
egg-shaped  containers  from  "L'eggs" 

pantyhose 
wood  scraps  and  pieces 

any  useable  paper,  poster,  or  cardboard 
candles  and  wax 
rubber  bands 
nails  and  screws 
paper  bags  and  plastic  bags 
maps 

durable  containers 
foam  rubber 
envelopes 
brown  envelopes  and  manilla  folders 

(new  or  used) 


2.   Things  you  may  no  longer  need  or  which  you  might  want  to  donate  out  of 
the  goodness  of  your  heart  : 


large  appliance  boxes  or  crates 

boards 

bricks  and  concrete  blocks 

old  furniture  (especially  desks,  lamps, 

and  shelves) 
wallpaper  (leftovers  and  wallpaper 

books) 
rugs 

pillows  and  cushions 
fabr  ic  and  f el t 
wire  screen  and  chicken  wire 
baskets 

rulers,  yardsticks  and  tape  measures 
leftover  paint 
kitchen  utensils 
all  sorts  of  paper  products  (crepe  paper, 

used  or  new  paper  cups  and  plates, 

tissue  paper,  "Contact"  paper,  etc.) 
paste  and  glue 

tape,  staplers,  staples  and  paper  clips 
scissors  and  paper  cutlers 


sewing  patterns 

books  (especially  childrens'  books) 

records 

musical  instruments 

tiles  and  linoleum  squares 

straws 

games  and  puzzles 

clay 

natural  and  found  objects  (e.g., 
flat  stones,  pine  cones,  feathers, 
driftwood,  rice,  beans,  etc.) 

carbon  paper 

ditto  stencils  and  paper 

crayon 

pencils  and  pens 

tools  (hammers,  saws,  screwdrivers) 

sewing  machines 

record  players 

typewriters 

orange  crates 

toys  (old  or  new) 
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3.   Items  to  be  scrounged  from  businesses  and  institutions: 

Airlines  --  plastic  cups  (used  OK),  packing  boxes 

Art  supply  stores  and  stationery  stores  --  leftover  or  damaged  paper;  any 

leftover  or  damaged  stock  (paint,  pencils,  paper  clips,  staplers, 

staples,  markers,  etc.) 
Architects  --  blueprints  and  blueprint  paper;  slide  rules  and  other  tools 
Billboard  companies  --  pieces  of  billboards  to  use  as  posters,  wall 

coverings ,  etc . 
Building  supply  companies  —  wood  and  lumber,  tiles,  wallpaper  books,  color 

samples,  leftover  formica 
Bottling  firms  —  bottle  caps,  large  cardboard  tubes 
Churches  --  old  candles 
Container  companies  —  large  cardboard  sheets,  damaged  containers  —  sturdy 

and  of  uniform  size 
Contractors  —  lumber,  pipes  and  wire,  wallpaper,  linoleum,  tiles,  molding 

wood,  wood  curls,  etc. 
Department  stores  --  stocking  boxes,  lingerie  boxes,  fabric  swatches,  rug 

pieces,  corrugated  packing  cardboard,  packing  boxes  from  appliances  and 

pianos,  styrofoam  packing  material,  decorative  displays,  old  posters 

and  business  forms  (blank  on  one  side),  shoe  boxes,  envelopes,  etc. 
Dime  stores  --  boxes,  leftovers  or  damaged  packs  of  crayons,  leftover  toys, 

school  supplies,  etc. 
Drug  stores  --  small  plastic  bottles,  crayons  and  other  school  supplies 
Electric  power  companies  --  wire,  large  spools,  assorted  packing  materials 
Furniture  stores  and  factories  —  Large  packing  boxes,  packing  material, 

fabric  scraps  and  swatches 
Garment  factories,  clothing  firms  —  buttons,  decorative  tape,  ribbon,  yarn, 

trim,  spools,  fasteners,  fabric  scraps,  etc. 
Gift  shops  and  boutiques  --  candles,  packing  boxes,  styrofoam  packing  ma- 
terial, wrapping  paper,  ribbon,  etc. 
Grocery  stores,  supermarkets,  outdoor  markets  —  cartons,  packing  materials, 

fruit  crates,  large  cardboards  and  materials  from  displays,  discarded 

display  racks,  styrofoam  fruit  trays,  baskets  of  any  sort 
Hardware  stores  —  sample  hardware  books,  sample  tile  charts,  linoleum 

samples,  rope,  chain,  wood,  molding,  strips,  etc. 
Ice  Cream  stores  —  3  gallon  ice  cream  containers 
Leather  craft  compaines,  pocketbook,  belt  and  shoe  manufacturers  —  scrap 

pieces  of  leather  and  lacings 
Lumber  companies  —  scrap  wood,  damaged  bricks,  concrete  blocks,  doweling, 

wood  curls ,  etc . 
Offices  of  any  sort  —  discontinued  business  forms  and  posters  (anything 

blank  on  one  side),  pencils  and  erasers,  office  furniture,  file 

cabinets,  lamps,  typewriters,  envelopes,  manila   folders,  large  brown 

envelopes  (used  OK) ,  etc . 
Paint  stores  --  any  leftover  paint,  samples,  sample  books,  wallpaper  books, 

end  rolls  of  wallpaper,  tiles,  linoleum,  etc. 
Paper  companies  and  printing  companies  --  endcuts  and  damaged  paper  and 

poster  (blank  on  one  side):   any  size,  weight  or  color 
Phone  company  --  colored  wires,  old  telephones,  large  spools 

Plastics  companies  —  trimmings,  cuttings,  tubing,  scrap  plastic  and  plexiglass 
Plumbers  and  plumbing  supply  companies  --  wires,  pipes,  tile  scraps,  linoleum 
Repair  shops  --  unclaimed  appliances  (preferably  working  but  non-working  OK 

too):   record  players,  typewriters,  sewing  machines,  radios,  TV's,  fans, 

clocks 
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Restaurants  --  ice  cream  containers,  corks,  boxes  and  cartons,  bottle  caps 
Rug  companies  —  any  leftovers  or  scraps,  sample  swatches,  end  pieces  from 

carpets 
Textile  companies  --  any  color  samples,  any  scraps  or  pieces 
Tile  and  ceramic  companies  —  leftover  or  damaged  tile,  etc. 
Toy  stores  —  leftovers,  damaged  products,  packing  materials,  boxes 
Upholsterers  and  tailors  —  buttons,  scrap  material,  spools,  cord,  string ,  etc 


GLOSSARY 


Abstract  -  forms  derived  from  simplification  and/or  rearrangement  of  natural 
objects  to  meet  the  needs  of  artistic  organization  or  expression. 

Analogous  Color  Scheme  -  using  three  related  colors  next  to  each  other  on  the 
color  wheel,  such  as  red,  orange,  and  purple,  or  blue,  green,  and 
purple. 

Asymmetrical  Balance  -  the  visual  elements  on  either  side  of  a  vertical  axis 
are  not  identical  but  are  placed  in  position  so  as  to  create  a 
"felt"  equilibrium. 

Balance  -  a  feeling  of  equality  in  weight,  attention  or  attraction  of  the  var- 
ious visual  elements  in  a  picture.   There  are  basically  three  kinds 
of  balance,  formal  (symmetrical),  informal  (asymmetrical)  and  radial 
(balance  around  a  central  point.) 

Brayer  -  rubber  roller  with  a  handle  used  to  apply  ink  evenly  to  a  printing 
plate. 

Chipboard  -  grey  cardboard  in  various  thicknesses,  available  locally  from  Car- 
penter Paper.   Used  in  sculpture  or  as  a  base  for  collage  and 
painting. 

Collage  -  the  use  of  a  variety  of  materials,  papers,  fabrics,  etc.  to  create  a 
composition.   Paint  and  scrap  materials  are  also  often  used. 

Color  Wheel  -  a  tool  used  to  help  understand  color  relationships. 

Composition  -  the  organization  of  all  the  elements  of  a  work  of  art  into  a 
unified  whole;  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  within  a  given 
space.   Each  element  used  may  have  intrinsic  characteristics 
which  create  interest,  hut  must  function  in  such  a  way  that 
"the  whole  is  more  important  than  its  parts." 

Contour  -  the  line  Mini  follows  the  outside  edge  of  a  shape. 

Elements  of  Design  -  the  building  blocks  used  to  create  a  work  of  art; 
color,  line,  texture,  shape,  form,  and  value. 

Rmphasis  -  the  prominence  of  one  element  in  a  design. 
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Eye  Level  -  a  line  which  is  level  with  the  eyes  as  one  stands,  or  sits  and 
looks  at  a  scene  to  bo  duplicated  on  paper. 

Figure/Ground  -  the  relationship  of  the  shapes  or  subject  matter  (positive 
space)  with  the  surrounding  areas  (negative  space)  in  a  graphic 
compos  it  ion . 

Horizon  Line  -  where  the  earth  meets  the  sky,  not  necessarily  the  eye  level 
line,  but  runs  parallel  to  it. 

Hue  -  refers  to  the  color  itself,  such  as  red,  green,  blue. 

Intensity  -  refers  to  the  pureness  of  color.   Colors  high  in  intensity  would 
be  relatively  pure  in  color  and  colors  of  low  intensity  have 
been  rendered  less  intense  by  the  addition  of  another  color. 

Loom  -  any  type  of  device  that  permits  warp  threading  and  allows  for  weaving. 

Media  (Medium)  -  the  materials  and  tools  used  by  the  artist  to  create  a 
work  of  art. 

Mobile  -  a  sculpture  that  hangs,  usually  from  the  ceiling  or  a  wire,  often 
with  parts  that  move  with  the  air  currents  in  the  room. 

Monochromatic  Color  Scheme  -  use  of  only  one  color  plus  black  and  white  in  a 
composition . 

Pattern  -  repetition  or  combination  of  elements  into  a  systematic  organization. 

Perspective  -  a  mechanical  system  of  creating  the  illusion  of  3-dimensional 
space  on  a  2-dimensional  surface. 

•  One  point  perspec t Lve  uses  one  vanishing  point  on  the  eye 
level  1 i  ne . 

•  Two  point  perspective  uses  two  vanishing  points  on  the  eye 
level  line. 

Plane  -  flat  2-dimensional  surface  on  which  one  draws  or  paints.   Also 
refers  to  flat  areas  in  a  design  or  composition. 

Primary  Colors  -  the  three  colors  which  cannot  be  mixed  from  any  other 
colors:   red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

Principles  of  Design  -  concepts  used  to  analyze  the  composition  of  a  work  of 
art:   rhythm  implies  repetition  or  progression;  emphasis  relates 
to  prominence;  balance  relates  to  equilibrium  of  vision;  and  pro- 
portion refers  to  size  relationships. 

Proportion  -  the  comparison  of  the  elements,  one  to  another,  in  terms  of  their 
quantity  and  degree  of  emphasis. 

Railroad  Board  -  cardboard  with  n  smooth  surface  and  colored  on  both  sides. 
It  is  used  for  poster  work  and  sculpture. 
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Relief  -  a  sculpture  form  in  which  shapes  project  from  a  flat  background, 
such  as  in  a  decorative  frieze  on  a  building.   Also  used  in 
printmaking  —  a  relief  printing  plate  accepts  ink. 

Rhythm  -  a  continuance,  a  flow,  or  a  feeling  of  movement  achieved  by  repe- 
tition. 

Secondary  Colors  -  obtained  by  mixing  2  primary  colors: 
yellow  +  blue  =  green 
yellow  +  red  =  orange 
red  +  blue   =  purple 

Shades  -  a  mixture  of  a  pure  color  and  black. 

Shading  -  the  area  of  a  form  which  is  dark  in  value  because  little  or  no  light 
strikes  it  directly. 

Surrealism  -  a  style  of  artistic  expression  which  emphasizes  fantasy  and  the 
element  of  surprise.  Subjects  are  often  experiences  revealed  by 
the  subconscious  mind. 

Symmetrical  Balance  -  all  elements  use  identical  compositional  units  on  either 
side  of  a  vertical  axis. 

Texture  -  the  quality  of  a  surface,  such  as  rough,  smooth,  prickly,  etc. 

Tints  -  a  mixture  of  pure  color  and  white,  or  a  thin,  transparent  wash  or  stain 
on  white  paper  or  textiles. 

Triad  Color  Scheme  -  any  three  colors  on  the  color  wheel  which  have  equal  place- 
ment in  terms  of  an  equilateral  triangle.   For  example:   yellow, 
red  and  blue;  orange,  green,  and  purple. 

Unified  Design  -  a  composition  in  which  all  parts  combine  together  to  make 
pleasing  whole.   This  is  often  a  matter  of  personal  taste  and 
aesthetic  judgment. 

Warp  -  the  vertical  threading  of  a  loom;  the  threads  through  which  the  weft  is 
woven. 

Weft  -  yarn,  thread,  other  materials  that  are  woven  back  and  forth  across  the 
warp  thread. 

Value  -  refers  to  the  lightness  or  darkness  of  a  color  as  obtained  by  adding 
white  or  black. 

Vanishing  Point  -  the  point  or  points  on  (he  eye  level  line  at  which  parallel 
lines  seem  to  converge. 
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ART  VOCABULARY 


Elements  of  Visual  Art 

by  Stuart  Nakamura 

"An  Instructional  Framework  for  Arts  in  Education" 

SeattLe  Public  ScbooJs 


These  definitions  are  keyed  to  "flat"  visual  activities,  such  as 
painting,  printing,  collage,  watercolor,  drawing,  and  photography 
mainly  because  it  is  in  these  activities  that  a  common  translation 
occurs  from  three-dimensional  form  (how  we  exist  and  move  about  in 
space)  to  two-dimensional  form. 

In  discussing  these  visual  art  elements,  definitive  statements 
cannot  be  made.   Many  artists  will  sacrifice  adherence  to  these  "rules 
and  regulations"  in  an  effort  to  go  a  step  beyond  traditional  ways  of 
depicting  the  life  around  them.   Hence,  in  art  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  correct  or  incorrect,  only  that  "this"  can  be  more  successful  than 
"that." 

Also,  one  can  never  attempt  to  understand  fully  the  implications 
of  the  vocabulary  definitions  without  hands-on  experience.   Therefore, 
these  definitions  are  not  meant  to  replace  knowledge  gained  through 
experience;  they  are  meant  to  serve  as  guidelines. 


LINE 

Simplistically ,  line  is  a  point  in  motion,  therefore  it  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  human  action.   For  instance: 


line  can  be  thin  and  graceful 


b.   line  can  be  angry 


c.   line  can  be  sluggish 


wJUw 


Incidentally,  line  does  not  have  to  be  a  "line;"  it  can  also 
result  when  two  colors  or  two  contrasting  values  meet: 


MA 


ART  VOCABULARY   continued 


Line  is  one  method  (of  many)  of  creating  volume  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Depending  how  a  line  intersects  with  another  line,  various 
interpretations  can  result: 


a.   two  lines  on  one  plane 


h.   two  lines  on  "two"  planes 


When  (a)  occurs  we  assume  the  two  lines  are  equadistant  from  our 
eyes.   When  (b)  occurs  we  assume  one  line  is  "farther"  away  from  our 
yes. 

As  you  will  see,  line  is  highly  versatile;  it  can  form  the  basis 
for  volume,  texture,  pattern,  shape,  form,  and  plane,  among  others. 


SHAPE  and  FORM 

Related  to  line  and  often  as  a  direct  result  of  it,  are  shape  and 
form.   Shape  usually  concerns  two-dimensions,  or  simplistically ,  out- 
lines and  silhouettes.   Form,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns  three-di- 
mensions, or  volume. 


^ 


SHAPE 
Here  is  how  line,  shape,  and  form  are  interrelated: 

a .  a  point  ... 

b.  in  motion  becomes  a  line 

c .  then  a  shape  . . . 

d.  then  a  form. 


FORM 
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Shape  and  form,  like  line,  can  be  meaningful  visual  elements  in 
that  they  can  represent  certain  qualities: 


a.   softness 


b.   harshness 


c.   stuffiness 


SPACE 

There  are  two  basic  uses  of  the  term,  space,  in  "flat"  visual 
activities : 

a.  depth  space,  which  is  the  illusion  of  a  distance  on  a  flat 
surface  created  by  1)  vanishing  points,  2)  a  horizon  line,  3)  over- 
lapping shapes,  4)  scale,  etc. 


b.   surface  space,  which  is  how  "figure"  and  "ground"  relate  to 
one  another,  is  shown  in  the  example,  surface  space  (1)  is  greater 
than  surface  space  (2)  .   
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PLANE 


In  painting,  a  plane  is  a  surface  in  space  which  is  created  by 
a)  line,  b)  color,  c)  shape,  d)  form,  e)  texture,  and  f)  pattern. 
Plane  is  sometimes  a  factor  in  depicting  depth  on  a  flat,  two-di- 
mensional surface,  such  as  a  sheet  of  paper.   Consequently,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  create  the  illusion  of  volume,  as  if  the  paper  itself  has 
a  third  dimension. 


a) 
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PERSPECTIVE 

BasicaJLy,  perspective  means  vantage  point,  »>'  which  there  are 
three  fundamental  types: 


a.   aerial 


b.   profile 


c.   combination 


mzLM 
r— -7¥-— — 

Aerial  perspective  creates  shapes  and  forms  which  tell  us  more 
about  how  an  object  looks.   One  phenomena  of  aerial  perspective  is 
that  it  usually  eliminates  "horizons,"  therefore,  it  lessens  the 
illusion  of  depth. 

Profile  perspective,  on  t  lie  other  hand,  tends  to  accentuate  the 
"horizon,"  therefore  enhances  the  illusion  ol  depth. 
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ART  VOCABULARY   continued 


COMPOSITION 


Composition  is  a  way  of  organizing  visual  elements,  such  as  line, 
shape,  and  form,  in  an  effort  to  convey  a  meaning.   A  carefully  thought 
out  composition  will  enhance  the  meaning  of  the  art  piece.   There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "correct"  composition  and  an  "incorrect"  one;  there  are 
only  compositions  which  can  be  more  successful  than  others. 

These  compositional  examples  try  to  enhance  particular  feelings: 

a.   isolation  or  loneliness 


b.   density  or  crowdedness 


action  or  tension 
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TEXTURE  and  PATTERN 

Texture  and  Pattern  are  often  interrelated  elements  and  sometimes 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  two.   It  is  possible,  however,  to 
distinguish  three  types  of  textures: 

a.  visual  is  created  by  the  inherent  quality  of  the  art  medium 
being  used.   For  instance,  when  different  colors  of  paint  are 
mixed  directly  on  canvas,  the  vibrating  patches  of  paint  create 
a  visual  texture. 

b.  tactile  is  inherent  in  the  actual  surface  of  the  art  piece. 

c.  local  is  inherent  in  the  subject  matter  itself.   For  instance, 
the  furrows  of  a  person's  wrinkLed  skin  are  local  —  belonging  to 
the  person.   When  the  wrinkles  are  translated  to  the  art  piece, 
then  they  are  represented  by  visual  or  tactile  texture. 

Pattern  is  the  harmonized  repetition  of  the  following: 

a.  color 

b.  form 

c.  shape 

d.  line 

e.  plane 

Overrepetition  of  pattern,  however,  creates  monotony. 


COLOR 

Some  artists  understand  color  as  theory,  others  as  emotion.   Most 
color  theories  are  laborious  and  require  sonic  degree  of  technical  in- 
sight, so  they  will,  not  be  discussed  here.   But  students  should  under- 
stand that  color  is  a  means  through  which  mood,  movement,  sense  of 
time,  texture,  pattern  and  symbols  are  conveyed,  and  that  color  does 
not  have  to  be  "naturalistic."   The  sky,  for  example,  can  be  green  or 
purple  if  the  creator  wishes  it  to  be  other  than  "sky  blue." 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  painters  or  cultures  who  have  been  known 
to  use  color  for  various  means  --  at  least  from  a  Westerner's  point  of 
view : 
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a.  mood  —  Edward  Hopper,  Giorgio  di  Chirico,  Henri  Matisse, 

Georgia  O'Keefe,  Braque 

b.  texture  --  Van  Gogh,  Pierre  Bonnard,  Jasper  Johns 

c.  pattern  —  selections  from  Eskimo,  Native  American,  African, 

and  Oriental  works;  Sonja  Delaunay 

d.  movement  —  Hans  Hoffman,  Wassily  Kandinsky 

e.  time  —  Monet  and  other  Impressionists 

f.  symboiism  —  Richard  Lindner 
Co  1  or  terminologies  : 

shade  --  when  black  or  gray  is  added  to  a  color 

tint  —  when  white  is  added  to  a  color 

value  —  the  apparent  heaviness  of  lightness  of  a  color 

hue  —  color 

intensity  —  the  apparent  brightness  of  a  hue 
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LINK 

Line  reproduces  edges,  divides  space  into  shapes,  creates 
texture,  gives  mood  to  compositions. 

Every  object  has  visible  edges  which  can  be  followed  with  a 
fingertip  prior  to  drawing  them  in  line.   These  edges  are  the 
contours  of  the  object.   Line  is  the  reproduction  of  an  edge;  the 
definition  of  it. 

Students  can  attribute  certain  characteristics  to  line  such  as 
length,  width,  direction,  texture,  number,  value  (dark/light), 
color.   These  attributes  are  important  to  achieving  variety  in  a 
line  drawing. 

Different  tools  make  different  types  of  lines;  the  line  of  a 
crayon  has  texture,  so  does  a  paintbrush  that  is  almost  dry.   What 
kind  of  line  can  be  made  with  a  twig?  Opportunities  to  explore  tools 
which  can  be  used  in  making  lines  will  provide  students  with  a 
broader  range  of  options  for  artistic  expression  with  line. 

A  change  in  tools,  a  change  in  pressure,  a  change  in  the  angle 
at  which  the  tool  is  held;  all  these  contribute  to  line  variety. 

In  composition,  line  divides  space  creating  a  balance  of  large 
open  areas  against  smaller  complex  ones. 

By  repeating  the  same  direction  of  the  lines  in  a  composition, 
the  artist  can  set  up  a  mood  within  the  composition.   Emphasis  on 
horizontal  lines  creates  a  mood  of  stability  or  rest;  vertical  lines 
with  their  gravity-defying  thrust  indicate  strength;  diagonal  lines 
are  neither  at  rest  nor  erect,  they  seem  unstable,  dynamic;  the 
repetition  of  curving  lines  produces  a  visual  movement  or  rhythm. 
Intermediate  level  students  may  find  the  concept  of  line  used  to 
express  mood  an  interesting  and  useful  tool  in  their  own  lino  draw- 
ings. 

All  students  who  understand  the  idea  th.it  contours  t  ol  low  edges 
can  begin  making  contour  drawings,  keeping  their  pencil  or  crayon 
in  contact  with  the  paper  and  attempting,  to  reproduce  all  the  lines 
within  an  object  with  a  single  unbroken  line.   Contour  drawing  will 
help  students  develop  hand-eye  coordination.   Even  students  who  com- 
plain that  they  "can't  draw"  wil.L  be  surprised  at  how  well  they  can 
draw  by  this  method. 


SHAPE 
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When  a  line  encloses  space,  a  shape  is  the  result 
two  dimensional,  having  length  and  width  only. 


This  space  is 


The  outline  of  a  shape  is  arbitrary,  controlled  by  the  artist, 
therefore,  variety  in  shape  is  unlimited.   However,  the  three  basic 
geometric  shapes  (circle,  rectangle,  triangle)  are  useful  to  artists 
because  they  appear  again  and  again  in  the  objects  the  artist  may  wish 
to  draw. 


FORM 

From  shape  it  is  just  a  step  to  form.   Form  is  simply  a  shape  to 
which  a  third  dimension  lias  been  added.   The  process  from  shape  to 
form  is  simple  and  can  be  done  in  the  following  ways: 


SHAPE 
(circle) 


FORM 
(sphere) 


add  line 


add  value 


add  texture 


The  shape,  when  given  the  addition  of  line,  value  or  texture  (or 

a  combination  of  these),  no  longer  appears  flat.   An  illusion  of  depth 

(perspective)  is  created  giving  the  shape  a  rounded  or  three  dimensional 
quality.   it  now  appears  to  be  solid. 

The  rest  of  the  five  basic  forms  are  derived  from  the  three 
basic  shapes  as  fo blows: 
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FORM      continued 


n 


0 


■> 


Appearing  in  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  is  an  oval  divided 
evenly  by  axes.   This  is  an  ellipse;  actually  a  circular  shape  seen 
at  an  angle. 


With  the  five  forms  and  the  ellipse,  artists  can  construct  com- 
plex objects.   For  example,  the  lamp  in  the  illustration  below  contains 
a  sphere  (its  base),  a  cylinder  (bulb  receptacle),  and  a  cone  (the 
shade)  : 
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When  underlying  shapes  and  forms  are  recognized  and  analyzed,  an 
object  ran  be  drawn  with  speed  and  assurance. 


VALUE 

What  students  refer  to  as  "shading,"  artists  call  value.   Value 
represents  shadow. 

Light  travels  in  a  straight  path.   Shadow  is  formed  where  light 
is  blocked.   The  nature  of  the  surface  of  an  object  and  its  form  will 
determine  the  character  of  the  shadow  that  appears  beyond  the  light. 
Textured  surfaces  produce  different  shadows  from  smooth  ones.   Curved 
surfaces  receive  varying  amounts  of  light  causing  the  shadow  to  seem 
to  wrap  around  the  form,  grading  in  depth  from  dark  to  light.   Flat 
surfaces  in  shadow  are  blocked  by  the  angle  of  the  form  and  thus 
produce  deeper  values  with  little  variation. 

We  know  that  gradations  of  value  are  beyond  analysis  but  a 
simple  value  scale  of  ten  steps  from  light  to  dark  can  be  demonstrated 
for  students.   Further  simplification  of  value  to  four  basic  values 
(dark,  medium  dark,  light,  highlight)  will  help  the  student  to 
recognize  major  differences  in  areas  of  shade. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  light  from  adjacent  surfaces 
do  reflect  into  shadowed  areas  causing  lighter  tones  within  them. 
The  variety  of  value  within  deep  shadow  (due  to  reflected  light  or 
differences  in  tones  of  shaded  objects)  is  the  key  to  depth  within 
it.   Deep  shadows  will  appear  flat  and  uninteresting  if  treated  with 
just  one  value. 

Since  value  gives  form  to  an  object,  it  is  important  to  remember 
to:   1)  curve  values  around  curved  surfaces;  and  2)  keep  deep  areas 
of  value  varied  in  tone. 

We  may  note  here  that  in  composition  with  color,  shadowed  areas 
are  not  treated  with  blacks  and  grays,  but  with  cool  pigments;  quite 
often  blue  along  with  a  neutral  such  as  brown. 


TFXITJKF 

Texture  is  surface  quality.   Different  surfaces  have  different 
textures,  from  the  rough,  cracked  surface  of  tree  bark  to  the  smooth 
polished  surface  of  a  stainless  steel  cookpot. 

Textures  are  different  in  the  tactile  sensation  they  produce. 
When  introducing  the  concept  of  texture,  young  students  provided  with 
a  collection  of  textural  objects  can  feel  this  difference. 

In  art,  texture  can  be  used  within  the  composition  to  create 
areas  of  contrast  and  visual  interest  or  emphasis. 
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TKXTURK   continued 


The  problem  ol  reproducing  Lex  Lures  makes  il  necessary  lor  Llie 
student  to  observe  and  analyze  the  line  within  it,  find  the  pattern 
of  values  and  simplify  these  so  that  in  the  "copy"  a  recognizable 
similarity  to  the  real  texture  is  achieved . 

Some  textures  have  been  standardized  by  artists.   These  textural 
imitations  are  used  either  to  represent  actual  surfaces  or  to  fill 
shadowed  areas  of  drawings  with  a  variety  of  lights  and  darks.   Ex- 
amples of  standard  textures  can  be  found  in  the  daily  comics  and  pen 
and  ink  or  pencil  drawings.   You  may  be  familiar  with  the  standard 
textures  shown  here  which  are  versions  of  stipple  and  Crosshatch: 
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COLOR 


Color  can  be  thought  of  in  two  ways:   as  light  and  as  pigment. 
In  color  theory,  Light  contains  a  spectrum  ol  colors  visible  when 
light  is  broken  down  through  a  prism.   Colored  objects  receive  all 
of    the  colors  in  white  light,  hut  rel  Lcct  only  their  own  color.   For 
example,  a  lemon  appears  yellow  because  it  reflects  yellow,  the  rest 
of  the  colors  have  been  absorbed.   Pigment.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
coloring  agent  and  can  be  found  in  a  natural  state  in  plants,  soils, 
minerals.   The  presence  of  pigments  in  vegetable  matter  makes  it 
possible  to  extract  dye  from  leaves,  roots,  fLowers,  or  stems  of 
certain  plants. 

Man  can  arrange  to  some  extent  to  have  the  colors  he  wishes  in 
his  environment  by  trading  on  the  fact  that  certain  pigments  reflect 
certain  colors.   Manufactured  paints  and  dyes  assist  him  in  selectively 
coloring  his  surroundings. 

To  understand  the  relationship  ol  colors  to  each  other,  we  must 
examine  the  three  color  groups  as  they  are  positioned  on  the  coloi — 
wheel.   (The  .source  ol  colorwheol  colors  is,  ol  course,  the  spectrum.) 

The  colors  in  Lite  primary  group  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  "prime" 
because  they  are  first  or    original  hues.   Their  origin  is  raw  pigments 
refined  for  use  as  color. 

By  mixing  the  three  primaries,  two  at  a  time,  the  secondary 
group  of  three  hues  can  be  made.   Red  with  yellow  makes  orange;  red 
with  blue  produces  violet;  yellow  with  blue  creates  green.   The 
secondaries  arc  placed  between  the  primaries  they  are  mixed  from. 


In  turn,  the  mixing  of  a  primary  color  with  a  secondary  color 
produces  an  intermediate  hue.   Thus  red  +  orange  =  red-orange;  red  + 
violet  =  red-violet;  yellow  +  orange  =  yellow-orange;  yellow  +  green 
yellow-green;  blue  +  violet  =  blue-violet;  blue  -f  green  =  blue-green: 
the  six  intermediate  colors.   Note  that  the  name  of  the  primary  is 
always  given  first  in  each  combination. 
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COLOR   continued 


Colors  can  be  mixed  progressively  or  by  formula.   In  progressive 
mixing,  one  begins  with  a  primary  such  as  yellow  and  adds  to  it  just 
enough  of  another  primary  (in  this  example,  blue)  to  take  it  one 
step  down  the  colorwheel  to  its  intermediate  stage  (yellow-green) ,  then 
to  the  secondary  (green)  and  finally  to  the  last  intermediate  in  that 
series  (blue-green). 

Formula  mixing  is  done  by  beginning  with  the  lighter  color  and 
adding  the  darker;  the  formulas  are: 


2Y  +  1 B  =  Y-C 
1Y  +  2B  =  B-G 


2Y  +  1R  =  Y-0 
1Y  +  2R  =  R-0 


2R  +  IB  =  R-V 
]R  +  2B  =  B-V 


The  neutral,  brown,  can  be  mixed  from  colors  which  are  opposties 
on  the  colorwheel  (orange  +  blue,  red  +  green,  yellow  +  violet). 
Black  is  a  mixture  of  the  primary  colors. 

The  intermediate  colors  are  placed  on  the  colorwheel  between 
the  primaries  and  secondaries  from  which  they  are  derived. 


Students  can  see  the  relationship  of  color  mixing  to  color 
position  by  making  a  colorwheel  based  on  two  overlapping  triangles 


^  The  Primary  Croup 


R-0 


V 
\  The  Secondary  Croup 


B-G 


The  Intermediate  Group 


This  diagram  also  makes  it  easy  to  locate  opposites  (complimentary 
colors) . 

Colors  can  be  changed  in  value  and  intensity.   By  the  addition 
of  white  (called  tinting),  the  value  of  a  color  is  lightened;  red 
becomes  pink.   With  a  little  black  added  to  a  color,  it  is  darkened 
in  value  (shaded);  red  becomes  rose  or  rust.   To  change  intensity  or 
dull  a  color,  a  little  of  its  opposite  or  compliment  is  added;  green 
witli  a  little  red  added  becomes  khaki-green. 
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COLOR   continued 


Color  harmonies  are  set  up  by  the  position  of  colors  on  the 
colorwheeL  or  by  tinting  and  shading.   Opposites  form  complimentary 
harmonies,  a  color  with  its  tints  and  shades  is  known  as  a  mono- 
chromatic harmony,  when  colors  are  adjacent  they  are  said  to  be  an 
analogous  harmony.   In  addition,  the  triangles  of  three  colors  on 
colorwheel  are  called  triadic  color  harmonies.   A  split  complimentary 
harmony  is  a  color  and  the  intermediates  that  lie  on  either  side  of 
its  compliment  (opposite).   These  five  harmonies  are  useful  in 
painting  and  design  in  the  creation  of  special  effects. 

People  respond  to  colors  in  different  ways.   Most  will  agree 
with  the  division  of  warm  and  cool  colors  into  these  groups:   warm  — 
red,  orange,  yellow;  cool  --  blue,  green,  violet.   The  moods  certain 
colors  inspire  can  be  explored  with  students  in  discussion  to  motivate 
some  interpretive  paintings  connected  to  common  emotions. 


DESIGN/COMPOSITION 

Design  is  the  way  shapes  are  arranged  in  space.   The  artist 
begins  with  the  element  space  which  may  be  the  paper,  a  canvas  or 
other  surface,  to  this  is  added  line  or  shapes  creating  a  division 
within  it.   This  division  results  in  two  things:   the  space  is 
divided  into  positive  and  negative  areas  and  the  space  is  balanced. 

Positive  space  is  a  shape  or  shapes  placed  upon  the  surface, 
negative  space  can  be  thought  of  as  the  background. 

The  space  of  a  design  may  be  balanced  in  several  ways;  two  types 
of  balance  are  symmetrical  and  asymmetrical  (or  formal  and  infernal). 
Every  design  will  approach  one   or  the  otber  type  more  strongly.   A 
symmetrically  balanced  design  can  be  divided  into  two  equal  halves  on 
an  axis  through  it.   Each  half  mirrors  the  other.   An  asymmetrical 
design,  due  to  differences  in  size  and  position  of  its  items,  cannot 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

A  third  type  of  balance  is  radial  balance.   When  items  in  a 

design  are  arranged  around  a  central  point,  we  say  the  design  is 

balanced  radially.   A  radial  design  need  not  be  symmetrical  if  sizes 
and  positions  are  varied. 

Movement  in  a  design  occurs  when  the  artist  arranges  shapes  in 
such  a  way  to  draw  the  viewer's  eye  from  point  to  point. 

An  easy  way  to  create  movement  and  compel  the  viewer  to  follow 
the  shape  arrangement  is  to  overlap  them.   This  is  even  more  suc- 
cessful if  the  overlapped  shapes  diminish  in  size. 

Younger  students  may  tliink  of  arrows  as  a  good  way  to  create 
movement  in  a  design;  older  students  may  recognize  that  line  or  linear 
shapes  may  function  as  arrows  when  placed  between  shapes.   Simply 
lining  up  shapes  in  a  certain  direction  will  entice  the  eye  to  follow 
them . 
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DESIGN/COMPOSITION   continued 


The  choices  artists  make  in  the  strategic  placement  of  the  units 
of  the  design  will  control  eye  movement.   Students  should  recognize 
their  power  to  control  the  element  of  movement. 

Rhythm  and  movement  are  closely  related.   Rhythm  is  the  visual 
beat  set  up  in  a  design  through  the  repetition  of  some  part  of  it. 
Shades  that  repeat  in  a  pattern  create  rhythm  as  do  changes  in  size  or 
colors,  position.   When  rhythms  are  predictable  we  say  they  are  regu- 
lar; unpredictable  rhythms  having  irregularities  in,  say,  spacing  are 
irregular.   Complex  rhythms  can  be  worked  out  by  varying  shapes,  sizes, 
colors,  and  positions. 

To  emphasize  means  to  stress  in  design,  attention  can  be  drawn  to 
a  shape  by  stressing  it  in  some  way,  making  it  stand  out,  "catch  the 
eye."  Most  students  will  respond  to  a  problem  in  emphasis  by  using 
color  to  make  a  unit  different  from  the  rest.   A  different  size,  shape 
position  or  texturaJ  treatment  will  also  serve  to  emphasize  a  part  of 
the  design. 

Unity  is  the  visual  harmony  which  occurs  when  the  artist  has 
carefully  controlled  the  elements  in  his/her  design:   size,  placement, 
color,  number,  detail,  etc. 

A  unified  statement  will  probably  occur  if  a  design  is  planned 
asymmetrically  and  follows  this  "recipe": 

Number  —  odd 

Heights  --  various 

Sizes  --  various 

Placement  —  overlapping  at  some  point 

The  addition  of  detail  within  the  design 


In  evaluating  a  composition,  one  might  ask  these  questions: 

1)  Is  there  variety  in  size  of  positive  and  negative  space? 

2)  Are  there  areas  of  interest? 

3)  Is  the  point  of  interest  or  emphasis  placed  near  the  center*, 
but  not  in  the  center? 

A)   Do  shapes  overlap? 

5)  Is  there  noticeable  contrast  in  line  quality,  texture? 

6)  Can  the  eye  move  from  point  to  point  without  being  carried 
out  of  the  picture*? 

7)  Is  the  outline  of  the  positives  against  the  negative  space 
i  nteresti  ng? 

8)  lias  care  been  taken  to  keep  horizontal  lines  from  meeting 
other  horizontals? 

9)  Are  the  bases  of  objects  which  are  closer  to  the  viewer 
drawn  lower  on  the  paper  than  the  bases  of  those  behind  them? 

10)   Is  there  room  at  the  bottom  for  the  eye  to  move  through 
negative  space  or  has  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  been  used  as  a  horizon 
line? 


*Unless  there  is  a  reason  for  having  it  near  an  edge 
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DRAMA  CONCEPTS  AND  TECHNIQUES 


SELF  EXPRESSION 
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Self  expression  depends  upon  these  five  concepts:   imagining;  concentrating;  creating: 
communicating;  and  an  understanding  of  theater.   These  concepts  can  be  developed  through 
the  use  of  the  following  techniques  which  can  be  used  at  any  grade  level: 


Character  i  zat  ions 
Choral  Reading 
Costumes 
Dialogue 
Dream  Playing 
Finger  Plays 
Free  Play 
Games 


Hi  story 

Improv  i  sat  i  on 

Li  ght  i  ng 

L  i  sten  i  ng  Skills 

Make-Up 

Masks 

Mi  rror  i  ng 

Movement 


Pan  torn  i me 

Plays 

Plots 

Poetry  Reading 

Props 

Puppet  ry 

Radio-TV-Fi lm 

Role  Playing 


Sensory  Exercises 

Sets 

Skits 

Spacial  Awareness 

Speak  i  ng  Skills 

Story tel 1 ing 

Themes 


I  I 


DRAMA  FRAMEWORK 


CONCEPTS 


FRAMEWORK1 


Imagining 
Creating 
Impersonating 
Communicating 


Perceiving 

Responding 

Understanding 

Developing  Skills 

Creating 

Evaluating 


Columns   I 

II 

III 

Levels 

(1) 
K-1 

Improvisation 

Mulberry  Bush 
Music 

Senses/Conversation 
Social  Studies 

(2) 

Dramatize  Quiet 
Things 

Story  Dramatization 
Music,  Art 

Telephone  Conversa- 
tion 

Language  Arts 

2-3 

Career  Role-Playing 
Social  Studies 

(3) 

King  Tut's  Tomb 

Musical  Drama 

African  Folktale 
Language  Arts 

4-5 

Story  Writing  Skills 
Language  Arts 

(4) 
6-7-8 

Play  with 
Objects 

Masks 
Art 

Pantomime 
English 

(5) 
9-10 

Spoon  River 
Anthology 

Creating  a  Charac- 
ter with  Music 

Music 

Writing  a  Paraphrase 
English 

(6) 
11-12 

Rehearsal 
Techniques 

Building  a 
Machine 

Movement/Dance 

Evolution 

Soci  ol ogy/Psychol  ogy 

PURE  ART  FORM 

RELATED  ART  FORM 

GENERAL  CURRICULUM 

*see  individual  lessons 


i  i  i 


DRAMA  UNIT 
Def  i  n  i  t  ion  -- 

Normally  "drama"  is  defined  as  the  production  of  a  play  for  an 
audience.   Drama  j_s_  that,  hut  it  i  s  so  much  more  than  that. 

We  would  like  you  to  think  of  drama  as  A  PROCESS  OF  SELF  EXPRES- 
SION WHICH  IS  DEPENDENT  UPON  AN  INDIVIDUALS  IMAGINING,  CREATING, 
CONCENTRATING,  COMMUNICATING  AND  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THEATER. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  drama  by  students  of  all  age  groups  as 
means  for  exploring  themselves  and  their  world. 

We  further  recommend  the  use  of  drama  by  classroom  teachers  to 
stimulate  the  students  and  to  integrate  the  curriculum  --  thereby 
allowing  the  students  to  experience  the  world  around  them. 

GOALS  FOR  DRAMA 

An  awareness  of  drama  is  a  series  of  learning  and  enriching 

experiences  which  leads  to: 

A  Better  Understand  ing  of  Others 

Throughout  history  drama  has  helped  people  develop  empathy 
for  others,  not  only  in  reality  but  in  literature. 

Improved  Commun  i  cat  i  on 

Drama  helps  individuals  to  develop  speaking  and  listening 
ski  lis. 

More  Cooperat  ion 

Drama  encourages  students  to  interact  cooperatively  with 
others. 

Development  of  Personal  Respons  i  b  i 1 i  ty 

Through  participation  in  drama,  students  develop  self- 
confidence,  personal  worth,  and  responsibility  --  not  only  to 
others  but  to  themselves. 

Ultimately  the  individual  experiences  a  joy  and  freedom  of  expression 
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It  is  difficult  to  jump  riqhl  in  to  a  lesson  without  ... 

"Gett  ing  Ready" 

Expectat  ions 

--  Be  willing  to  allow  the  students  to  express  themselves. 

--  Be  flexible.   Allow  for  creativity  and  imagination.   Even  if 
the  lesson  does  not  meet  your  expectations,  there  is  still 
something  to  be  learned. 

--  Remember  there  is  no  "right  way"  --  people  are  different  and 
will  react  differently. 


Control s 


-  Lay  the  ground  rules  for  behavior  before  the  activity  starts, 
keeping  in  mind  the  above  expectations. 


Before  introducing  your  lesson,  allow  students  time  to  discover 
their  space  and  themselves  through  exploration.   Pick  several  of  these 
ideas,  adding  your  own  variations. 

1.  "Exploring  Your  Space"  --  Have  the  students  work  around  the 
classroom,  picking  a  destination  and  going  to  it;  then 
another  and  so  on.   Now  change  the  environment  to:   peanut 
butter,  clouds,  marshmal lows ,  spaghetti,  jello. 

2.  "Make  Yoursel f  Little/Big"  --  Count  to  ten  and  have  students 
stretch  as  "little"  as  they  can,  then  count  ten  and  have  them 
get  as  "big"  as  possible.   Change  to  five  counts,  repeat; 
then  two,  repeat;  then  one. 

3-    "Follow  the  Leader"  --  Set  up  your  room  rules.   Try  walking 
as  tall  as  you  can,  as  small  as  you  can,  take  steps  as  big 
as  possible,  as  small  as  possible;  walk  as  if  you  were  heavy, 
light,  long,  short,  round,  square,  narrow;  walk  as  animals; 
create  a  maze.   "Simon  Says"  is  another  excellent  game  for 
this  purpose. 

*4.    "Movement  through  Sound"  --  Explain  to  students  that  you 
will  be  using  a  special  signal  such  as  turning  out  the 
lights,  a  cymbal,  gong,  etc.  to  stop  all  movement  and  sound. 
(They  all  freeze  when  this  signal  is  given.)   When  they  are 
frozen,  explain  that  on  the  signal  you  want  them  to  giggle 
in  as  many  ways  as  they  can  and  to  freeze  when  the  signal 
is  given  again.   Then  explain  to  them  you  want  no  sound  this 
time  but  they  are  to  use  their  bodies  to  be  the  giggles. 
You  may  repeat  this  with  any  number  of  sounds  such  as:   a 
buzz,  a  frightful  oh!,  a  hiccup,  a  hum,  a  hiss,  a  satisfied 
ahhh,  a  wheee  (to  show  excitement),  a  whisper,  and  so  forth. 


DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Improvisation  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  1 ,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Pure  Form,  K-1 

(Child  focuses  on  "becoming"  a  character  who  thinks,  feels, 
and  reacts  to  a  particular  situation.) 


CONCEPTS  --  Imagining,  Creating 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  be  able  to  consciously  relax  and  focus  his/her  body  awareness 

in  preparation  for  a  dramatic  activity 
to  be  able  to  function  as  an  imagined  character 
to  know  that  performing  as  an  imagined  character  may  involve 

rhythmic  activity,  sensory  stimulation  or  manipulation  of  a 

physical  object 


MATERI ALS/RESOURCES  --  •  a  large  open  space  or  classroom  where  children 
can  move  freely 


PROCEDURE  --  10  to  20  minutes 

Teacher  is  working  with  the  entire  group  at  one  time,  observing 
individual  and  group  response  while  guiding  the  experience. 

First  Experience  -- 

Find  your  own  space  in  the  room.   Feel  your  space  and  get  to 
know  it.   Run  in  place  --  fast,  slow,  slower,  faster,  lightly, 
slowly,  heavily,  stop.   Explore  different  ways  of  running.   Now 
run  in  place  quickly  and  lightly.   Stop.   Freeze  in  the  position 
you  are    now  in.   Without  moving  from  your  space  IMAGINE  you  are 
a  person  or  thing  different  from  yourself  doing  a  particular 
action  in  this  position.   As  soon  as  you  know  who  you  are,  "un- 
freeze" by  moving  and  believing  you  are  that  person  or  thing 
doing  what  you  imagine  it  is  doing. 


Variation  -- 

Have  children  walk  forward  slowly  in  a  large  circular  path 
on  the  outside  of  their  feet.   Continue  walking  forward  on  the 
ins  ide  of  your  feet.   Continue  walking  forward  in  a  circle  on 
your  tiptoes  in  little  steps  that  are  fast  and  light.   Move 
quickly  and  lightly  in  little  steps  through  the  open  space  of 
the  room.   While  you  walk  lightly  and  quickly  on  your  tiptoes, 
IMAGINE  you  are   a    person  or  thing  different  from  yourself  that 
moves  in  this  way . 


DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Improvisation   continued 


EVALUATION  -■ 


At  a  given  signal,  stop,  discuss  with  another  person  near  you,  who 
each  of  you  imagined  yourselves  to  be  and  what  each  of  your  imag- 
ined characters  did. 


FOLLOW-UP 


For  extended  lessons  -- 

1.  shaking,  stretching,  twisting,  turning,  and  bending. 

2.  running,  jumping,  hopping,  leaping,  skipping,  and  rolling 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Preliminary  movement  activities  establishing  classroom  procedures 
is  desirable.   Need  to  be  familiar  with  the  idea  of  space. 


DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Mulberry  Rush 

Level  1 ,  Col umn  I  I 


ARTS  PROCESS 

P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Related  Art,  Music,  K-1 

(Experiencing  drama  through  the  song/experience  game.) 


CONCEPTS  --  Concentrating,  Creating,  Imagining 

OBJECTI VE  --  to  make  a  child  feel  comfortable  playing  a  variety  of 
characters  through  movement  in  a  song. 

MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  space;   •  song  --  The  Mulberry  Bush: 
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Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,  the  mulberry  bush,  the  mulberry  bush 
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Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush  so  ear  -  ly  in  the  morn  -  ing 


Additional  song/experience  games:   Book  --  The  ETM  Process,  Mary 
Helen  Richards;  Aesthetic  Foundations  for  Thinking,  Part  3» 
Richards  Institute  of  Music  Education  and  Research,  1^9  Corte 
Madera  Road,  Portola  Valley,  CA  9^025. 


PROCEDURE 


10  to  20  mi nutes 


Initial  Game  -- 

Everyone  sings  while  walking  in  a  circle  around  two  people 
who  are    in  the  middle  conferring  together.   The  two  in  the  middle 
must  decide  what  to  do  (act  out)  while  the  group  is  singing  the 
first  section,  "Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush." 

During  the  second  section,  "This  is  the  way  we  ...",  they 
do  their  "act"  and  everyone  in  the  circle  imitates,  with  their 
partners.  They  and  everyone  in  the  circle  must  quickly  decide 
what  to  call  their  act  --  what  they  are  going.   For  example  -- 

"This  is  the  way  we  row  our  boat" 
...  play  baseba 1 1 
...  drive  down  the  road 
. . .  wash  our  clothes 
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LESSON  PLAN   Mulberry  Bush   continued 

At  the  end  of  the  second  section,  the  group  extends  the 
song  by  repeating  "so  early  in  the  morning."   Each  of  the  center 
pair  twirls  during  this  repetition  and  on  the  final  cadence 
points  to  one  of  the  persons  in  the  group.   Each  person  who  is 
singled  out  by  a  pointing  finger  rushes  into  the  middle  to  confer 
with  his/her  new  partner,  and  the  game  repeats. 

Movement  Exploration  Game  -- 

The  students  are  divided  evenly  into  two  groups.   It  will 

help  to  identify  each  group  by  a  letter  name,  a  number,  or  some 

other  name.   The  groups  intermingle  with  each  other. 

Chal 1 enge  1 :   Each  person  in  Group  I  figures  out  a  way  to  make 
him/herself  into  a  mulberry  bush.   All  sing  while  each  person  in 
Group  |  |  does  what  the  song  says  to  do  --  goes  around  as  many 
individual  bushes  as  possible.   The  groups  exchange  roles  -- 
Group  1  runs  around  the  mulberry  bushes. 


Chal lenge  2 :  Change  type  of  movement  and  prepos  i  t  ion  or  both  -- 

any  number  of  times,  i.e.  How  else  could  you  move?  What  will  you 
s  ing? 

"Here  we  RUN  around  (UNDER,  OVER,  THROUGH)  the  mulberry  bush." 

...  SLIP  ... 

. . .  WADDLE  . . . 

. . .  GIANT  STEP  . . . 


Cha 1 1 enge  3 •   Group  I  makes  itself  into  one'huge  mulberry  bush. 
Each  person  in  Group  II  goes  in  as  he/she  sings  "Here  we  go  into 
the  mulberry  bush  ..."  and  then  goes  out  as  he/she  sings  "Here 
we  go  out  of  the  mulberry  bush  ..." 

EVALUATION  --  Teacher  observation  of  children  -- 

Can  they  perceive  what  roles  the  others  are    playing? 

Do  they  watch,  move,  and  listen,  timing  their  reactions  with 

the  song? 
Are  children  aware  of  themselves  in  space  in  relation  to  others? 

FOLLOW-UP  --  Other  great  song/experience  games  for  role-playing  are: 
"The  Farmer  in  the  Dell";  "Oats,  Beans  and  Barley  Grow";  "A 
Hunting  We  Will  Go";  "Sally  Go  Round  the  Sun";  "Three  Blind  Mice"; 
"Going  Down  the  Railroad";  "London  Bridge"  (Games  found  in  ETM 
Process) 
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Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

It  was  difficult  for  kindergarten  children  to  "confer"  and  decide 
on  an  action.  Rather,  one  child  just  began  an  action.  Better  to 
let  each  of  the  pair  have  a  turn. 


DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Senses/Conversation  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  1 ,  Column  I  I  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  General  Curriculum,  Social  Studies,  K-1 
(Conversation  and  discussion) 


CONCEPT  --  Communicating 


OBJECTIVES 


to  have  a  better  understanding  and  acceptance  of  him/herself 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  his/her  five  senses  and  the 
importance  of  each 


MATERIALS  --  listed  in  the  PROCEDURE  as  needed 


RESOURCES  --  •  book  Creative  Dramatics  Handbook,  Office  of  Early  Child- 
hood Programs,  The  School  District  of  Philadelphia 


PROCEDURE  --  Can  be  divided  into  parts  and  each  part  completed  in  10-20  min 

MOTIVATION  ACTIVITIES 

Use  this  introduction  to  the  senses  taken  from  Great  i ve 
Dramatics  Handbook  mentioned  above. 

Introduction  to  the  Five  Senses 


This  introduction  is  offered  as  one  successful  way  to 
introduce  the  senses.   It  tries  to  illustrate  a  technique  in- 
volving the  children  rather  than  the  teacher  presenting  facts. 
Any  technique  which  encourages  deductive  thinking  on  the  child's 
part  is  acceptable. 

Teacher:   How  do  you  know  what  goes  on  in  the  world?   How  do  you 
know  I  am  here  in  this  room? 

Child:     I  can  see  you . 

Teacher:   Close  your  eyes.   (Make  some  noise,  continue  to  talk.) 
How  do  you  know  I'm  still  here? 

Ch  i  1  d  :     I  can  hear  you . 

Teacher:   You  go  home  today,  you  go  into  the  house  and  you  can't 
see  it  or  hear  it  hut  you  know  there's  a  cake  in  the 
oven.   How  do  you  know  it? 

Student:   I  can  smell  it. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Senses/Conversation   continued 


Teacher:   Good!   Now  it  is  dark  and  you  can't  see  the  cake  but 

you  take  a  bite  and  it  is  chocolate.   How  do  you  know? 

Child:     I  can  taste  it. 

Teacher:   Suppose  you  tried  to  eat  it  and  it  was  so  hot  you 

couldn't  hold  it  --  how  would  you  know  that  it's  hot? 

Chi  Id :     I  could  fee  1  it. 

Teacher:   Now  --  we  know  that  we  have  five  senses  --  we  can  see, 
hear,  smell,  taste,  and  feel. 

Or  use  the  following  exercise  using  the  pretzels. 

Pretzels   (taken  from  Creative  Dramatics  Handbook) 

Have  the  children  sitting  informally  around  the  teacher. 
Distribute  one  whole  pretzel  to  each  child  after  telling  them 
that  it  will  be  theirs  to  eat  but  to  please  wait  until  they 
are    told  that  they  may  do  so. 

Focus  on  senses  : 

1.  Sight:   After  each  question,  call  on  individual  children 

to  respond.   Accept  several  answers  before  going 

on  to  the  next  question. 

Teacher:   "Look  at  the  pretzel;  what  do  you  see?" 
"Why  are  some  spots  lighter  or  darker?" 
"The  white  flakes  are  what  shape?" 
"What  shapes  do  you  see  when  you  look  at 
the  pretzel?" 

2.  Feel:    "Lightly  run  your  fingers  over  the  pretzel.   How 

does  it  feel?" 

3.  Taste:   "Suck  on  one  peice  of  the  pretzel;  what  do  you  taste?" 

"Is  salt  sour  or  sweet?" 

"What  if  you  had  a  lot  of  salt  in  your  mouth  at  one 
time?" 

*».   Hear:    "Is  there  any  way  you  can  make  a  sound  with  your 
pretzel?" 

5.  Smell:   "Smell  your  pretzel.   What  do  you  think  it  is  made 

from?" 

6.  Sight:   "Now  that  you  took  a  bite,  what  do  you  see  inside?" 

"What  shapes  or  things  does  your  pretzel  look  like 
now?" 
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LESSON  PLAN   Senses/Conversation   continued 


Read  Poem  -■ 


I  Have 

Two  hands  to  feel 
Some  grains  of  rice, 
Soap  suds,  cotton 
And  cubes  of  ice. 

Two  eyes  to  see 
The  light  of  the  moon, 
Clown  tricks,  colors 
And  big  bal loons . 

Two  ears  to  hear 
The  raindrops  come, 
Laughter,  whistles, 
The  beat  of  a  drum. 

One  nose  to  smel 1 
The  chocolate  cake, 
Perfume,  soap  and 
The  rolls  that  bake. 

One  mouth  to  taste 
The  juice  of  a  plum, 
Popcorn,  carrots  and 
Licorice  gum. 

Vi  rg  i  n  i  a  S .  Brown 

@(3(a(a!a)(a(3P(a(a(a(a(5)(ap>(5)(3(3(5)@(a> 

SIGHT 

Each  child  gets  a  partner.   One  is  blindfolded.   They  go 
to  another  area  of  the  school.   The  seeing  child  tells  the  blind- 
folded child  ten  things  he/she  can  see.   Repeat  the  activity 
another  day  with  the  children  trading  places. 

Play  Bl ind  Man's  Bluff. 

Choose  a  child  to  be  "it."   Blindfold  that  child.   He/she 
stands  inside  the  circle  made  by  the  rest  of  the  children.   The 
children  move  round  in  a  circle  and  stand  still  when  the  "it" 
person  claps  his/her  hands  three  times.   The  child  who  is  "it" 
points  a  finger  and  whoever  the  finger  is  pointed  to  takes  a 
step  into  the  circle.   The  blindfolded  person  tries  to  catch  him/ 
her.   When  he/she  does,  he/she  tries  to  guess  who  he/she  is  by 
running  his/her  hands  over  the  captive's  face.   If  he/she  guesses 
correctly,  then  the  captive  becomes  "it." 
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LESSON  PLAN   Senses/Conversation   continued 


Have  the  children  make  a  collage  of  eyes  from  magazine 
pictures. 

Have  the  children  sketch  a  small  object.   Discuss  what  they 
drew  comparing  it  to  the  real  object. 

Read  poem  -- 

Look  i  ng 

Looking  up  and  looking  down. 
Looking  here  and  looking  there. 
Looking  when  I  go  to  town, 
Looking  in  the  country  fair, 
Looking  out  and  looking  through, 
Looking  gives  me  lots  to  do. 

Leland  B.  Jacobs 

Have  the  children  do  the  following  activity:   fold  a  sheet  of 
8x11  white  drawing  paper  in  half.   Choose  three  or  four  colors 
of  crayons.   Shave  crayons.   Let  the  children  choose  colors 
they  wish  to  use.   Let  them  sprinkle  them  on  one  half  of  the 
paper.   Fold  the  other  half  over  the  crayon  shavings.   Place 
between  two  sections  of  newspaper  and  iron  with  a  hot  iron 
until  crayons  melt.   Allow  to  cool  before  opening  the  papers. 
When  opened,  there  will  be  a  symmetrical  design. 

WARNING  --  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  handle  either 
the  iron  or  the  papers  until  cooled.   The  wax  gets  very  hot. 


EVALUATION  --  Let  the  children  discuss  the  things  they  see  in  the 

designs.   They  should  become  aware  that  they  do  not  always  see  the 
same  as  others . 


HEARING 

Ask  the  students  to  listen  and  discuss  the  different  sounds 
they  hear  in  the  building. 

Have  the  children  close  their  eyes.   The  teacher  produces 
various  sounds  such  as  rubbing  chalk  on  the  chalkboard,  dropping 
a  pencil  on  the  floor,  opening  and  shutting  a  door  or  window, 
turning  on  a  faucet,  etc.   Have  the  children  identify  the  sounds 
and  tell  how  they  were  made. 

Add  water  to  a  whistling  teakettle  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Ask 
the  children  what  makes  the  whistling  sound  and  why  the  signal  is 
useful . 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Senses/Conversation   continued 


Have  the  children  choose  partners.  Have  them  find  two 
objects  --  one  with  which  to  make  a  loud  sound  and  one  with 
which  to  make  a  soft  sound.  Have  them  take  turns  making  the 
sounds.  The  class  tells  whether  the  soundsare  loud  or  soft. 
Continue  by  having  them  make  smooth  and  rough  sounds,  pretty 
and  ugly  sounds,  high  and  low  sounds,  sharp  and  dull  sounds, 
guiet  and  noisy  sounds. 

Discuss  other  sound  signals.   Ask  "What  sound  would  you 
expect  to  hear  if  a  fire  engine  were  coming?   An  ambulance?   A 
police  car?  Why  are  these  sounds  alike?  What  do  they  tell 
people  to  do?  What  do  people  mean  when  they  blow  their  car 
horns?  What  does  the  sound  of  a  car  horn  make  you  do?"  Have 
them  listen  throughout  the  day  for  sound  signals. 

Make  a  chart  of  sound  signals.   Divide  the  chart  into  three 
parts:   helpful  signals,  danger  signals,  other  signals.   Have 
the  children  record  on  the  chart. 

Read  poems  -- 


Bumps  and  Bangs 

What  goes  bumpi ty-bump? 

Something  sguare  or  round? 

A  tumbl i  ng  box? 

A  bouncing  bal 1 ? 

What  is  making  this  sound? 

What  goes  bang  i  ty-bang? 

Something  thin  or  fat? 

A  tambourine? 

A  big  bass  drum? 

What  goes  bang,  like  THAT? 

Bi  1  1  ie  M.  Ph i 1 1 i ps 


Sounds 

Crack,  whip,  crack; 
Ti  ck,  clock ,  t  ick  ; 
Hiss,  steam,  hiss; 
CI  i  ck ,  lock  ,  click; 
B 1 ow ,  wh  i  s  1 1 e ,  b 1 ow ; 
R  i  ng ,  bell,  r  i  ng  ; 
Wh  i  r r ,  plane ,  wh  i  rr ; 
S  i  ng ,  voi  ce ,  s  i  ng . 


I  Don't  Hear 

I  don't  hear  the  tick 

of  the  clock  anymore, 

Or  the  buzz  of  the  bell 

on  our  front  door. 

Or  the  snore  of  my  dog 

under  the  chair, 

Or  the  footsteps  of  Dad 

upon  the  stair. 

I  don't  hear  the  swish 

of  leaves  in  the  breeze, 

Or  the  click-click-click 

of  typewriter  keys. 

I  don't  hear  the  sounds 

that  I  1  ike  best . 

I  believe  they're  all  out 

taking  a  rest. 

Vi  rg  i  nia  S.  Brown 


Mo  Or  1  eans 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN  Senses/Conversation   continued 


Qu  i  e  t 


I  can  be  quiet  as  a  spider  or  an  ant, 

Quiet  as  a  butterfly;  don't  tell  me  that  I  can't 

I  can  be  quiet  as  a  little  fleecy  cloud, 

Quiet  as  a  snowflake;  now  that  isn't  very  loud. 

I  can  be  quiet  as  a  baby  chick  asleep, 
Quieter  than  that?   How  quiet  can  you  keep? 

Walter  Haughan 


Play  game,  Who  Is  It?   One  child  sits  on  a  chair  and  hides 
his/her  eyes.   The  teacher  (without  talking)  chooses  a  child  to 
tip-toe  quietly  behind  the  child  in  the  chair.   He/she  says  in 
his/her  normal  voice,  "Good  Morning"  or  whatever  is  decided 
upon.   The  child  on  the  chair  then  tries  to  guess  who  it  is.   As 
long  as  he/she  guesses  the  correct  person,  he/she  continues  to 
be  "it." 

I'  ft  ft  ft   ff  ft   ti  If  ff  ft  ft  ff  ft  ft   ft  ff  ff  ft  ff  ff   » 


TASTING 

Introduce  by  using  the  Magic  Fruit  Bowl.   This  is  from  the 
Creative  Dramatics  Handbook. 

Divide  the  class  into  half  participants  and  half  audience. 

Teacher:   "I  have  a  magic  fruit  bowl.   In  it  is  every  kind 
of  fruit.   What  is  your  favorite?"   (Record  on  chalkboard.)   "I 
am  going  to  offer  you  a  piece  of  fruit.   How  will  the  people 
watching  be  able  to  tell  what  you  are  eating?" 

Typcial  Answers:  Concept: 

1.  By  the  way  they  peel  it.  1.   Preparation 

2.  By  the  way  they  hold  it  and  how  they  2.   Shape/Size/ 
pick  it  up.  Weight 

3.  By  the  way  they  chew  it  --  apple  and 

banana.  3-   Texture 

k.       By  the  way  they  eat  it  --  lemon  and 

cherries.  k .   Taste 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  different  ways  you  might  eat  an  orange?" 

Response:   1.  Cut  it  in  halves  or  quarters. 

2.  Squeeze  the  orange  and  drink  the  juice. 

3.  Peel  the  orange  and  eat  the  sections. 
k.  Make  a  hole  in  the  orange  and  suck  it. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Senses/Conversation   continued 


Suggestion:   Explain  that  this  is  not  a  guessing  game.   The 
audience  should  not  call  out  the  answers.   They  are  to  watch 
someone  to  see  if  they  really  believe  what  he/she  is  doing 
and  how  they  know  which  fruit  he/she  has  selected. 

Procedure  -- 

1.  Group  I  will  take  a  piece  of  fruit  from  the  magic  bowl  on 
h  i  s/her  desk  when  teacher  says  beg  i  n . 

2.  Group  II  will  watch.   Stop  pretending  when  teacher  says  end. 

3.  Evaluate. 

k .   Reverse  the  two  groups  and  play  again. 

Have  a  tasting  party  where  children  classify  foods  as  to 
whether  they  are  sweet,  sour,  salty,  bitter,  crunchy,  smooth. 
Use  such  foods  as  potato  chips,  lemon,  chocolate,  orange  rind, 
peanut  butter,  baking  chocolate. 

Repeat  tasting  party  with  the  children  blindfolded.   Have 
them  identify  foods  by  taste  alone.   Have  them  hold  their  noses 
and  see  if  they  can  guess  what  the  foods  are. 

Have  the  children  pretent  to  eat  a  chewy  carmel,  a  lollipop, 
a  bad  nut,  some  strange  food  for  the  first  time,  a  pickle,  a 
piece  of  tough  meat,  a  cookie. 

Discuss  how  they  pretended. 

+  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  + 


SMELLING 

Place  some  cloves,  mint,  flower  petals,  sawdust,  leather, 
onion,  apples,  soap,  lemon,  peanut  butter,  chocolate  bar,  in 
baby  food  jars.   Punch  holes  in  the  lids.   Have  children  close 
their  eyes,  smell  each  jar,  and  guess  what  is  in  each  jar. 

Make  popcorn  or  toast.   Compare  the  smell  before  and  after 
popping  or  toasting.   Talk  about  what  caused  the  change  in  smell. 

Place  in  individual  containers  a  small  amount  of  rice,  flour, 
sugar,  starch,  salt,  cornmeal,  garlic  powder,  onion  salt,  celery 
salt,  chili  powder.   Space  the  containers  on  the  table.   Have 
the  children  sniff  the  contents  and  divide  into  two  groups.   Smell 
Yes,  Smell-Mo.   Discuss  how  some  smells  are  strong  while  others 
are  weak. 

t^   o,   o,   o,   o,   o,   o,   <\   o,   <y   n,   o,   tl,   n,   o,   o,   o,   q,   <%   (^   a. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Senses/Conversation   continued 


TOUCHING  or  FEELING 
Read  poem  -- 


Have  You  Ever  Touched? 

Have  you  ever  touched 

A  spider's  web, 

A  tiny  bug, 

A  piece  of  bark, 

A  furry  rug? 

Have  you  ever  touched 
A  cube  of  ice, 
A  drop  of  ra  i  n , 
A  bumpy  road , 
A  shiny  plane? 

Have  you  ever  touched 
An  autumn  leaf, 
A  piece  of  lace, 
A  prickly  bush, 
A  baby ' s  face? 

Vi  rgi  nia  S .  Brown 


Initiate  the  following  discussion: 

Teacher:   "With  what  do  we  feel?" 

Chi  Id:    "With  our  hands." 

Teacher:   "Yes,  we  feel  with  our  hands."   Then  step  on  a  toe  and 
ask  --  "Did  you  feel  THAT  with  your  hands?  --or  if  I 
tickle  you  --  do  you  feel  that  with  your  hands?   No. 
If  you  go  outside  on  a  very  cold  day  --  are  your 
hands  the  only  part  of  you  that  feel  cold?  What  part 
of  you  feels  the  cold?  We  feel  with  ...?" 

Child:     "I  feel  with  my  whole  body." 


Arrange  a  table  with  various  objects  such  as  a  sheet  of 
paper,  a  pane  of  glass,  sandpaper,  a  jagged  rock,  a  piece  of 
fur,  a  cotton  ball,  a  marshmallow,  a  piece  of  metal,  a  rock,  a 
sourball,  etc.  for  the  children  to  feel  and  categorize  according 
to  whether  they  are  smooth,  soft,  rough,  or  hard. 

Display  children's  handprints  on  a  bulletin  board.   Make  a 
bag  out  of  canvas  or  burlap.   Attach  a  handle  of  heavy  twine  or 
yarn.   Place  a  small  object  in  the  bag  and  hang  it  on  the  bulletin 
board.   During  the  day  or  week,  each  child  is  to  feel  the  object 
and  tell  what  he/she  thinks  it  is.   Encourage  reasons  for  their 
responses.   Then  show  the  object.   Place  different  objects  in  the  bag 
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LESSON  PLAN   Senses/Conversation   continued 


Make  uppercase  and  lowercase  alphabet  cutouts  from  stiff 
cardboard.   Put  them  in  a  container  with  a  lid.   Have  the  child 
shake  the  container,  close  his/her  eyes,  open  the  container 
and  pull  a  letter  from  it.   Feeling  the  shape  of  the  letter  with 
his/her  eyes  still  closed,  have  the  child  tell  which  letter  it  is. 
Points  can  be  assigned  for  a  correct  response  on  the  first,  second, 
and  third  guesses.   The  children  may  play  in  pairs  and  keep  score. 

Play  a  guessing  game.   The  child  who  is  "it"  holds  his/her 
hands  behind  him/her.   The  teacher  puts  an  object  (a  common  one) 
in  his/her  hand.   The  child  feels  it.   (The  teacher  makes  sure 
the  child  knows  what  it  is.)   The  child  describes  it  to  the 
others  telling  its  size,  shape,  texture,  etc.   The  others  guess 
what  it  is.   The  one  who  guesses  takes  his/her  turn. 

FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Imagine  you   are: 

walking  on  hot  sand. 

walking  in  shoes  that  hurt  your  feet. 

picking  up  a  rose  with  thorns. 

lighting  a  match  and  burn  your  finger.  " 

putting  your  hand  in  some  water  --  it's  very  hot. 

hold  i  ng  a  kit  ten  . 

making  a  snowball  with  bare  hands. 

grab  bag 

students  blind  folded  -  students  then  identify  and  classify  objects; 

students  discuss  objects  for  blind  folded  students  to  identify 

poetry  read  aloud  to  studcntc  to  identify  with  the  senses 

activity  card  direction:   charades  to  act  out  "senses",  characteristics 

eg.  (taste:  sour  lemon) 

clown  face  (paper  plate)  to  introduce  the  senses 

"feeling  objects"  (soft,  hard,  furry,  smooth,  etc.) 

"smelling  objects"  (sour,  pungent,  etc.) 

"hearing  sounds"  study  (teacher  produced  sounds;  children,  record) 

poetry  and  "Lets  Pretend"  cards  for  "Senses"  Charades 

introduction  -  clown  face 

board  terminology  introduced 

blindfold  game  plan  (partners) 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  FLAN  Senses /Conversat i on   continued 


Re  f  i  nenieri t  s  After  Fie  Id  Tes  t  i  ng 

For  hearing  section,  page  10-can  use  sound  effects  record. 
Kindergarteners  may  only  be  attentive  for  one  poem  in  each  section 
(smell,  taste,  feeling  and  hearing).   Scratch  &  sniff  books  are  good 
reinforcement  of  smelling  section.   Using  a  lime  in  the  tasting  party 
got  some  fantastic  reactions.   For  seeing  make  "eye  book"  of  things 
we  like  to  see.   Each  class  member  contributes  one  page,  then  label 
them. 

Children  and  teacher  enjoyed  all  parts  of  this  lesson.   The 
lesson  was  divided  into  five  parts  —  this  made  the  lessons  more 
effective,  each  part  emphasizing  a  different  sense.   The  children 
especially  enjoyed  the  pretzel  activity,  the  "Who  Is  It?"  game, 
and  the  magic  fruit  bowl  activity. 

The  lessons  served  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  senses 
and  the  children  achieved  a  better  understanding  and  acceptance  of 
themsel ves. 

The  class  was  most  responsive  to  this  one.   The  lesson  was  well 
written  and  was  easy  to  carry  out. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Dramatize  Quid  Things  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  2,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Pure  Form,  2-3 

(To  dramatize  quiet  things) 


CONCEPTS  --  Imagining,  Creating 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  become  aware  that  dramatization  occurs  non-verbal ly 
as  wel 1  as  verba  1 1 y 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  students;  •  space;  •  book  —  Creative 
Dramatics  Handbook,  Office  of  Early  Childhood  Programs,  The 
School  District  of  Philadelphia 

PROCEDURE  --  10  -  20  minutes 

Ask  class  "how  many  of  you  have  ever  seen  a  statue?  Where 
was  it?   How  big  was  it?  What  did  it  look  like?  What  was  it 
made  of?" 

Show  the  class  representations  of  actual  famous  statues  if 
available.   If  not,  display  several  statues  so  the  students  can 
see  that  they  have  no  life  of  their  own  and  movement  is  con- 
trolled by  a  person. 

Explain  that  the  teacher  will  be  a  statue  maker  or  sculptor 
and  that  all  statues  will  be  made  from  wax. 

Let  the  students  feel  and  observe  wax.   Let  them  describe 
how  it  feels  and  looks.   List  these  on  the  chalkboard. 

Ask  "What  will  happen  if  fire  (heat)comes  near  wax?   Does 
wax  melt  quickly  or  slowly?" 

The  teacher  asks  a  student  to  volunteer  to  be  a  "blob  of 
wax"  and  to  allow  the  teacher  to  mold  him/her.   Explain  that  a 
"blob"  has  no  eyes,  feet,  hands,  etc.   Draw  a  blob  (any  shape) 
on  the  chalkboard.   The  teacher  proceeds  to  "shape"  the  blob 
by  pretending  to  mold  a  head,  arms,  body,  legs,  etc.   When 
molded,  ask  the  class  if  it  can  move  on  its  own.   Even  if  moved 
by  the  teacher  it  must  remain  in  original  shape.   (Give  support 
to  the  student  when  you  move  backwards  or  forwards.)   Say  "end" 
and  the  student  returns  to  his/her  seat. 

Ask  all  the  students  to  find  a  space  and  become  a  blob  on 
the  floor.   They  will  "grow"  into  a  statue  of  their  own  choice 
(person  or  thing).   They  may  grow  only  with  the  beat  of  a  drum 
controlled  by  the  teacher.   (Allow  them  to  listen  first.)   With 
each  beat,  a  part  of  the  statue  will  grow.   Before  saying  "begin" 
explain  that  "freeze"  means  they  will  stop  growing  and  remain  in 
a  frozen  position.   No  statue  will  have  a  mouth  and  every  part  of 
the  body  will  move  except  the  feet.   Say  "begin"  and  start  the 
activity.   When  the  action  is  finished,  ask  the  children  who 
they  were. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Dramatize  Quiet  Things   continued 


Re-do  the  activity.   Tell  the  students  they  may  be  different 
statues.   Explain  that  when  they  "freeze",  the  teacher's  hands 
will  become  fire  and  the  statues  will  melt  when  he/she  touches 
them.   When  all  statues  have  melted,  use  the  drum  beat  to  have 
them  "grow"  up  from  the  floor. 


EVALUATION 


Have  the  children  guess  "who"  or  "what"  they  were.   Discuss. 


FOLLOW-UP 


Play  Statues  either  in  the  gym  or  outside.  Statues :  One 
child  twirls  another  by  holding  his/her  arm  and  then  releasing 
him/her.  The  twirled  child  freezes  into  the  position  in  which 
he/she  falls  and  all  the  children  guess  what  he/she  looks  like. 

Have  the  students  "move"  as  their  statue  might  move. 

Have  the  student  volunteer  to  speak  as  their  statues  might 
speak. 

Extens  ion: 

Have  the  students  draw  pictures  about  "who"  or  "what"  they 

became. 
Have  the  students  write  about  the  experience  of  being  a 

statue. 
Have  the  students  research  "famous  statues"  (their  history 

and  creators) . 
Have  the  students  create  their  own  statues  from  clay  to  be 

baked  in  kiln. 
Take  a  trip  to  a  museum. 


Refinements    After    Field    Testing 

Students   absolutely    love    this    activity.      Creativity    through 
their    representations   of   statues    is    remarkable.       It    is   very    important 
that    they   understood    the   meaning   of   "freeze"  or   "grow   up".      These   clue 
words    are   necessary    in   order    to   keep   some    uniformity   within    the   classroom. 
The    follow-up   suggestions    correlated. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Story  Dramatization  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  2,  Column  II  P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Related  Arts,  Music,  Art,  2-3 
CONCEPT  --  Imagining 

OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  gain  a  greater  appreciation  of  literature 
to  become  aware  that  there  is  a  developmental  sequence  to  a 
story/play 

MATERI ALS  --  •  large  roll  butcher  paper;   •  tempera  paint 


RESOURCES  --  •  record  player;   •  book  --  Andy  and  the  Lion,  James 

Daugherty,  Viking  Press,  193B;   •  records  --  Big  Top  Calliope, 
Circus  Calliope,  Circus  Carnival  Calliope,  Old  Time  Calliope  - 
all  Audio  Fidelity  Record  Co;  Paul  and  the  Calliope,  Golden 
Crest  Record  Co;   •  circus  pictures  (from  magazines  or  can  be 
ordered  from  school  supply  companies). 


PROCEDURE  --  This  can  be  extended  over  a  week  of  20-30  minutes  a  day. 

To  set  the  mood,  play  a  circus  record.   Display  circus 
pi  ctures  . 

Di  scuss  the  c  i  reus . 

Motivate  by  saying,  "If  we  were  to  be  in  a  circus  parade, 
who  would  you  like  to  be?" 

Set  the  scene  by  saying,  "All  right,  the  band  will  come 
first,  then  the  animals,  and  last,  the  performers.   We  will 
parade  around  the  room  twice.     Name  student   may  be  the  grand 
marshal  and  lead  the  parade. 

Play  the  parade. 

Read  or  tell  the  story  of  Andy  and  the  Lion. 

Ask  "Do  you  like  it?   Shall  we  play  it?" 

Set  the  scenes  first.   Ask  "What  scenes  shall  we  have?" 
Put  list  on  the  chalkboard. 

Suggested  scenes: 

1.  Library  --  Andy  gets  the  book. 

2.  Home.   Night.   Supper  table.   The  next  morning. 

3.  Rock  scene.   The  chase.   Andy  helps  the  lion. 

k.      The  circus  parade  (to  announce  to  the  town  the  arrival 
of  the  circus.   Optional). 

5.  The  Big  Top.   Circus  Acts.   Lion  Escapes. 

6.  The  Town  Square.   A  medal  from  the  mayor. 

7.  Returns  book  to  Library. 
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Refinements  After  Field  Testing 


Teachers  can  use  any  march  music.   Found  best  resource  records 
in  lesson  were  not  available  in  school.   Teachers  used  alternative 
records  . 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Story  Dramatization   continued 


Discuss  the  characters.   List  them  on  the  chalkboard: 

Librarian  Grandfather 

Andy  Ringmaster 

The  Lion  Lions,  Tamer 

Mother  Other  Circus  Acts 

Father  Mayor 

Ask  the  students  to  choose  a  circus  act  they  would  like  to 
perform.  Divide  them  into  groups  of  their  choice.  (High  Wire, 
Lion  and  Tamer,  Clowns,  Horseback  Riders,  Jugglers) 

Have  the  student  draw  a  picture  about  the  story.   Have 
the  student  think  about  it  so  he/she  will  know  what  to  do  and 
say. 

Review  the  story.   Discuss  the  action,  characters,  and 
settings  of  the  scenes. 

Play  the  story.   (You  may  wish  to  play  just  one  scene. 
This  is  a  long  story  and  if  done  in  its  entirety,  it  will  take 
four  or  five  sessions.) 


EVALUATION  --  Discuss  the  playing  of  the  story 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Have  the  students  paint  some  of  the  scenes  on  large 
sheets  of  butcher  paper  to  be  used  when  playing  the  scenes. 

Refinements  AFter  Field  Testing 

If  you  have  difficulty  finding  circus  records,  can  use  other  marches  for 
the  circus  parade. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Telephone  Unit  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  2,  Column  III  P,  R,  I),  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  General  Curriculum,  Language  Arts,  2-3 
(Telephone  Conversation/Speech) 


CONCEPTS  --  Communicating,  Imagining 


OBJECTIVES 


to  help  improve  speech  and  listening  habits 

to  give  children  practice  in  the  mechanics  of  good  telephoning 
to  help  children  display  good  telephone  manners  and  to  under- 
stand that  good  manners  lead  to  more  pleasant  relationships 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES 


The  materials  listed  can  be  ordered  through  Bell  Telephone  Company 

Educational  Representative  or  Bell  Telephone  Company  Office. 

Film  --  Telezonia  (27  minutes) 

Filmstrip  --  How  We  Use  the  Telephone  (9  minutes) 

Activity  Masters  ~-  Touch  Tone  Dialing,  and  Turn  Dial 

Wall  charts  --  Do's  and  Don'ts  on  the  Telephone 

Teletrainer  --  (two  telephones  and  loudspeaker  control  unit) 

Book  --  Come  Work  With  Us  in  the  Telephone  Company,  Star  Sextant 

Record  --  Sound  of  the  Telephone,  No.  12^0 


PROCEDURE  --  Introduction  plus  20  minutes 
INTRODUCTION 

Teacher  may  want  to  introduce  the  lesson  with  the  film 
Telezonia.   This  film  teaches  the  children  how  to  use  the  phone 
correct ly . 

If  this  is  not  possible,  you  may  want  to  bring  in  phones 
or  have  the  children  make  phones. 

The  first  lesson  should  have  taught  the  children  how  to 
dial  and  listen  to  correct  signals,  how  to  use  a  polite  tone  of 
voice,  where  to  speak  and  how  to  hold  the  phone. 

The  children  should  now  be  ready  for  telephone  conversations. 

TELEPHONE  CONVERSATIONS 

The  teacher  will  make  the  initial  phone  calls  so  that  he/she 
can  be  supportive  of  the  child.   He/she  will  keep  the  conversation 
going.   If  the  child  is  inaudible,  he/she  can  explain  there  is  a 
bad  connection  and  ask  the  child  to  speak  louder.   Children  can 
then  work  in  pairs: 
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Mother  calls  and  asks  child  to  start  dinner. 

Stranger  calls  and  asks  child  to  take  message. 

Friend  calls  and  asks  child  to  a  party. 

Friend  calls  and  asks  for  homework. 

Grandma  calls  to  chat  when  child  is  in  a  hurry  to  go  to 

the  movies. 
Stranger  keeps  getting  wrong  number  while  child  is  busy. 
Friend  calls  to  make  up  after  a  fight. 
Guidance  Counselor  calls  to  discuss  problem  with  mother. 

IMPROVISATIONS  FOR  DIALOGUE 

Children  often  don't  have  anything  to  say,  so  some  sug- 
gestions for  role-playing  will  be  needed: 

Call  a  pet  store  and  find  out  the  price  of  a  goldfish. 
Call  mother  to  ask  permission  to  go  to  the  circus  with  a 

f r  i  end . 
Call  a  toy  store  to  ask  if  they  have  electric  trains. 
Imagine  that  you  are    the  President  of  the  U.S.  and  invite 

a  student  in  the  class  to  lunch  at  the  White  House. 
Imagine  that  you  are   Santa  Claus  calling  a  classmate  from 

the  North  Pole. 

Additional  improvisations  for  dialogue:   (Those  suitable 
for  younger  children  arc  so  marked.) 

Salesman  at  door  tries  to  sell  appliance. 
Bus  station  --  buy  a  ticket. 

Try  to  change  someone's  mind.   Example  --  "Please  let  me 
keep  the  kitten."   (younger)   "Please  let  me  go  to  the  movies  on 
Saturday."   "We  will  all  get  in  trouble  if  you  do  that  --  don't.' 
You  are  lost  --  ask  someone  for  directions.   (younger) 
Sidewalk  interviews.   (This  is  good  because  many  children 
may  be  involved.)   The  teacher  can  do  the  interviewing  with 
younger  ch  i 1 dren . 

Convince  your  teacher  to  change  a  grade. 
Four  girls  waiting  for  fifth  to  arrive.   They  talk  about 
her. 

Children  visit  sick  friend  in  the  hospital. 
Go  to  the  store  for  your  mother.   (younger) 
Go  to  the  office  for  your  teacher.   (younger) 
Try  to  convince  brother  to  let  you  use  his  toy.   (younger) 
Teacher  gives  an  account  of  a  fire.   He/she  uses  no 
descriptive  words.   He/she  then  hands  the  "microphone"  to  a 
child  and  asks  him/her  to  describe  the  fire  so  that  the  radio 
audience  will  have  a  vivid  picture  of  it.   This  exercise  is 
used  for  learning  DESCRIPTIVE  "ORDS. 

Suggestion  --  Use  pantomime  activities  that  children  have  done 
already  and  let  them  add  dialogue. 
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EVALUATION  -- 


Children  can  discuss  each  other's  conversation.   Hid  they  speak 
correctly,  or  politely?   Were  they  understood?   ^id  they  write  a 
message  down  when  necessary?  etc. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 


Sharpening  listening  skills: 

Tape  record  sounds:   an  alarm  clock  ringing,  telephone  ring- 
ing, clock  ticking,  someone  running  up  stairs,  door  slamming, 
buzzer  on  stove,  etc.   Play  tape  for  class.   Tell  in  a  sentence 
what  the  sound  is. 

Numbers  hunt: 

Make  a  list  of  examples  of  numbers  we  use  in  our  everyday 
life.   Examples:   calendar,  clock,  scale,  TV  channels,  yard  stick, 
thermometer,  etc. 

Si  ng  : 

Song  included  in  telephone  unit  put  out  by  Bell  System  -- 
Telly's  Song,  Alphabet  Song,  Question  Mark's  Song,  etc. 


A  UNIT  COULD  FOLLOW,  INCORPORATING  DRAMA  INTO  SOCIAL  ST'IDIES  USING 
CAREERS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WORK  FOR  THE  TELEPHONE  COMPANY.   SAMPLE: 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  General  Curriculum,  Social  Studies,  2-3 


CONCEPTS  --  Imagining,  Communicating 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  show  that  work  is  worthwhile  because  it  gives  people  the 

opportunity  to  use  their  talents  and  skills  for  the  good  of 
others  and  themselves 
to  demonstrate  that  different  people  are  good  at  different  jobs 
to  make  children  aware  that  there  are  many  interesting  and 
valuable  kinds  of  work  to  do 


PROCEDURE  --  20  minutes 

Preregui  si  te  --  The  filmstrip,  "Come  Work  With  Us  in  a  Telephone 
Company"  shows  the  boys  and  girls  the  role  of  lineworkers, 
operators,  installers,  etc. 
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Have  the  children  set  up  their  own  telephone  company  in  the 
classroom.   Keep  it  simple:   a  cahle  line  runs  down  an  imaginary 
street,  and  telephones  in  imaginary  houses  tie  into  the  line. 
Telephones  can  be  paper  cups.   Heavy  twine  cut  in  various  lengths 
can  be  cable  and  telephone  lines. 

Children  will  need  to  be  telephone  customers,  customer 
service  representatives,  cable  splicers,  lineworkers,  and 
i  nstal 1 ers . 

The  customer  service  representative  notifies  the  other 
workers  when  their  work  is  needed. 

Encourage  everyone  to  participate  in  planning.   For  houses, 
they  might  arrange  student  chairs  in  rows  along  either  side  of 
the  "street."   The  business  office  should  be  a  desk. 

As  much  as  possible,  allow  children  to  choose  jobs  they  want 
to  do,  but  encourage  hoth  q i r  1  s  and  boys  to  play  customers  and 
all  kinds  of  workers. 

The  teacher  should  get  the  role-playing  started  with  custom- 
ers in  their  houses  calling  for  telephone  service. 


EVALUATION  -- 

Discuss  the  various  jobs  that  are  necessary  for  a  person  to 
receive  good  phone  service.   Tje  it  into  the  whole  idea  that  it 
takes  everyone,  not  just  one  person,  to  make  a  company  work. 
Also  that  it  is  important  to  let  the  company  know  if  their  service 
is  not  working  correctly. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

A  field  trip  to  the  telephone  company. 

A  resource  person  from  the  telephone  company.   Example:   lineworker 

Puppets  or  workers  can  be  made. 
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LevH  3,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  I),  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Orama,  Pure  Eorm,  U-^ 
(Constructing  a  scene) 


> 


CONCEPTS  --  Creating,  Imagining 


OBJECTIVE  --  to  use  research,  imagination,  and  creativity  to  construct 
the  set  of  King  Tut's  Tomb 


MATERI ALS  --  •  materials  needed  to  construct  tomb  and  artifacts; 
•  cards;   •  flashlight;   •  record  player 

RESOURCES  --  •  books  --  Push  Pack  the  Oesks,  Albert  Cullumn,  Citation 
Press,  19^7;  Discovering  Tut-ankh-Amen 's  Tomb,  Shirley  Glubok, 
MacMillan  Co.,  196^;   •  record  of  Egyptian  Music;  see  page  25  for 
books,  filmstrips,  and  records 

PROCEDURE  -- 

Motivate  the  students  by  displaying  pictures  of  the  arti- 
facts of  Tutakhamon's  Tomb  or  show  slides  (if  available  through 
school,  friends,  parents).   Play  Egyptian  music. 

Have  the  students  imagine  they  are  archeolog ists  and  that 
they  have  been  on  a  "dig."   They  have  discovered  the  tomb  of  King 
Tut.   They  want  the  rest  of  the  world  to  know  about  their  find- 
ings --  especially  those  in  ,  Montana. 

Have  the  children  read  about  King  Tut;  look  at  all  available 
pictures;  listen  to  available  tapes. 

Discuss  how  they  would  erect  a  scene  --  that  of  King  Tut's 
Tomb.   List  ideas  on  the  chalkboard. 

1.  How  they  would  construct  the  tomb  itself. 

2.  What  would  go  inside  the  tomb.   (How  they  would  make  the 
art  i  facts . ) 

3.  How  they  could  create  a  feeling  of  stale,  damp  air. 
Construct  the  tomb. 

EVALUATION  --  Discussion 

FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Use  King  Tut's  tomb  for  the  students  to  become  archeologi sts 
They  have  some  problems  to  solve  and  must  "dig"  in  order  to  find 
sol ut  ions. 

Make  rules.   Only  those  who  can  be  reliable  and  can  work 
independently  may  participate. 
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The  problems  for  tho  "din,"  will  consist  of  math  problems, 
puzzles,  arithmetic  challenges,  graphs,  and  other  items  dealing 
with  numbers  and  numerals.   These  may  be  considered  treasures 
wi  th  i  n  the  tomb . 

To  operate  the  tomb  -- 

1.  Write  the  problems  on  cards  and  tack  inside  the  tomb. 

2.  Give  each  problem  a  point  score  according  to  difficulty. 
(Do  not  design  solely  for  one  level.) 

3-    Each  problem  is  numbered  and  stays  in  the  tomb  for  others 

to  discover. 
A.    Answers  have  to  be  turned  in  with  a  number  for  ease  of 

s  co  r  i  n  g  . 

5.  Answers  are    to  be  deposited  in  a  box  designed  as  a 
sarcophagus . 

6.  In  order  to  receive  credit  for  a  "dig",  each  archeologist 
has  to  acguire  a  certain  amount  of  points  within  the  time 
of  that  particular  dig. 

7.  Wrong  answers  may  be  worked  again. 

8.  After  each  dig,  discuss  answers  and  ways  of  approaching 
prob 1  ems . 

9.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  award  active  archeolog is ts  (hard- 
working) with  fancy  certificates. 

Archeolog i st s  may  want  to  bow  respectfully  three  times  before 
entering  the  tomb.  They  may  wish  to  carry  a  flashlight  along  with 
their  papers  and  pencils. 

The  tomb  could  be  opened  before  classes  begin  in  the  morning, 
during  class,  and  whenever  anyone  had  some  free  time  available. 

SUGGESTION:   Give  no  grades  in  connection  with  King  Tut. 
Observe  child's  interest  and  perseverance. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  --  THESE  RESOURCES  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  READ  OR  VIEWED  PY  THE 
WRITING  TEAM  BUT  WERE  TAKEN  FROM  A  LIST  OF  SUGGESTED  MATERIALS 
FOR  THIS  SUBJECT. 

Guide  to  the  Treasures  of  Tutankhamun   (Provided  as  a  service  to 
teachers  by  Exxon.) 

Handbook  and  Slide  Set,  Emily  Teeter  and  Cynthia  May  She i kho 1 es Ian i , 
(Egyptologists)  Seattle  Art  Museum 

Books  -- 

Behind  The  Sealed  Door,  Swinbourne,  Irene,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Sniffen  Court  Books. 

Mummies,  McHargue,  Georges,  Lippincott,  197?,  pp.  55-71 . 
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One  Day  in  Tutankhamen  Egypt,  Allen,  K.  Abelard-Schuman ,  1973 

The  Egyptians,  Van  Duyn,  Janet,  McGray  Publ.  Co.,  1971,  pp.  11-20 

Tut-ankh-amen  and  His  Friends,  Aldred,  C. 

Tutankhamen,  The  Last  Journey,  Ouartet,  197^ 

Tutankhamen  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Tomb,  No,  12**,  Viking  Press,  1977. 

Fi  1ms  tri  ps  -- 

"King  Tutankhamen:   His  Tomb  and  His  Treasure",  Pathescope  Educa- 
tional Medium,  1978,  2  filmstrips,  color,  2  cassettes 

"Treasures  of  the  Boy  King  Tut",  Educational  Dimension,  2  filmstrips, 
color,  2  cassettes 

"Treasures  of  King  Tut",  Educational  Dimension,  197^,  2  filmstrips, 
color,  2  cassettes 


Egyptian  Music  -- 

id"") 

Audio  Fidelity  Records 


Dances  of  Port  Said 
Magic  Carpet 
Port  Said 
Sultan  of  Bagdad 


Fairuz  --  In  America,  Capital  Record  Co. 
Hits  from  Egypt,  Request  Record  Co. 
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Level    3 »    Col umn    I  I 


ARTS    PROCESS 

P,    R,    U,    D,    C,    E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Related  Arts,  Music,  **-5 


CONCEPT  --  Creating 


OBJECTIVE  --  to  excite  and  inspire  children  through  a  song  to  help 
them  create  the  characters  in  the  song 


MATERIALS  —  •  space;   •  song,  "Old  Grumbler" 


1 


4 — i 


■    #    m 


Old  Grumbler  was  dead  and  lay  under  the  ground,  under  the  ground 


3 


P 


4 — # 


4 — 4 — # 


under  the  ground.  Old  Grumbler  was  dead  and  lay  under  the  ground, 


z 


way  high  up. 


RESOURCES  --  •  book  --  The  ETM  Process,  Mary  Helen  Richards,  Part  3, 
Richards  Institute  of  Music  and  Research,  1^9  Corte  Madera  Road, 
Portola  Valley,  CA,  9*4025,  (further  resource  for  similar  games). 


PROCEDURE  --  30-^0  minutes 

After  hearing  the  song,  the  students  decide  what  is  needed 
to  act  out  the  words.   In  order  for  all  the  children  to  experience 
each  part  of  the  song,  everyone  becomes  the  Grumbler,  lying  on  the 
floor,  dead,  while  everyone  sings: 

Verse  1:  "Old  Grumbler  was  dead  and  lay  under  the  ground  ..." 
Also,  they  might  experience  being  "mourners"  as  this 
verse  is  being  sung. 

Verse  2:   "Three  apple  trees  grew  right  over  his  head  ..." 

Everyone  becomes  an  apple  tree  and  experiences  the 
growth  of  the  tree. 
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Verse  1:      "The  apples  were  ripe  and  were  ready  to  drop  ..." 
What  happens  to  the  tree?  Act  out  the  burden  of 
producing  much  fruit. 

Verse  k :   "The  east  wind  came  a-blowing  them  off  ..." 

The  trees  bend  and  twist  with  the  violence  that  is  done 
to  them  as  the  apples  are  taken  from  them  by  the 
furiously  blowing  wind.   Then  each  student  becomes  the 
wind  --  moving  through  space,  glorying  in  their  new 
freedom  after  being  rooted  in  the  ground. 

Verse  5'      "There  came  an  old  lady  a-picking  them  up  ..." 

The  old  woman  comes,  feebly  trying  to  eke  out  a  living 
and  is  met  by  the  anger  of  Old  Grumbler  who  has  gone 
to  his  grave  but  is  still  trying  to  possess  earthly 
weal th . 

Verse  6:   "Old  Grumbler  jumped  up  and  he  gave  her  a  knock  ..." 
On  "knock"  the  students  feign  hitting  the  old  lady  by 
striking  one  fist  against  the  palm  of  the  other  hand. 

Verse  7'      "Which  made  the  old  lady  go  hippety  hop  ..." 

Each  student  acts  out  his/her  own  version  of  the  old 
lady  going  hippety  hop. 

Verse  3:   "Old  Grumbler  lay  down  with  a  smile  on  his  face  ..." 
They  all  become  Old  Grumbler  again,  lying  down  with  a 
smi le . 

An  added  verse  might  be:   "If  you  want  anymore  you  can  sing  it 
yoursel f  ..." 


EVALUATION  -- 

Observe  the  children's  creative  ways  of  producing  the 
characters.   Discuss  other  ways  the  characters  or  scenes  could 
be  created. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Later,  each  part  is  played  by  one  individual,  the  rest  of 
the  class  becoming  observers  and  singers.   This  activity  can  be 
repeated  daily,  rules  changed,  new  ones  added  and  new  verses  com- 
posed.  Sometimes  a  group  becomes  completely  involved  in  this,  a 
class  myth. 

Other  great  songs  involving  characterizations  are  found  in 
the  book  ETM  Process. 
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Level  3 ,  Col umn  I  I  I 


ARTS  PROCESS 

P,  R,  U,  0,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  General  Curriculum,  Language  Arts,  k~5 


CONCEPTS  --  Communicating,  Imagining 


OBJECT  I VE  --  to  involve  all  the  children  in  the  telling  of  a  story 
through  the  production  of  a  play 


RESOURCE  --  •  African  Folktale:   Down  with  President  Stomach 

DOWN  WITH  PRESIDENT  STOMACH 

The  cast  of  ten  and  the  exaggerated  actions  they  perform: 

NARRATOR:   Stands  and  narrates  action 

FEET:  Lifts  feet  up  and  down 

HANDS:  Moves  hands  up  and  down  and  sideways  mechanically 

NOSE:  Wrinkles  nose 

TEETH:  Opens  and  closes  mouth,  clicking  teeth 

EYES:  Circles  eyes  with  hands  and  opens  wide 

STOMACH:  Sits  up  straight  and  pats  stomach  with  both  hands 

THROAT:  Strokes  throat 

GOD:  Speaks  without  moving;  arms  folded  in  front  of  chest 

MOUTH:  Circles  hands  around  mouth 

NARRATOR:   God  created  man  with  feet,  hands,  eyes,  nose,  teeth, 
throat,  and  a  stomach.   God  made  the  heart  the 
Secretary,  and  the  stomach  the  President.   Each  part 
of  the  body  had  a  particular  job  to  perform. 

EYES:  We  see. 

NOSE:  We  smell . 

TEETH:  We  chew. 

HANDS:  We  hold,  cut,  and  grab. 

STOMACH:  I  keep  all  the  things  that  come  into  the  body. 

NARRATOR:  Once  the  parts  of  the  body  began  to  feel  jealous.  They 
seemed  to  be  working  for  Stomach  and  getting  nothing  in 
return. 

THROAT:     Listen,  all  the  food  that  goes  through  me  is  gone  in  a 
minute.   I  think  Stomach  ties  a  rope  around  it  and 
pulls  it  down  for  himself.   Let's  elect  a  new  President 
and  do  away  with  Stomach. 
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TEETH:     You're  right,   We  chew  the  food,  but  Stomach  is  the 
one  who  takes  it  in  and  enjoys  it  by  himself.   You 
better  vote  against  this  President  or  I  will  leave 
and  go  to  live  in  a  foreign  country. 

EYES:      You're  in  a  better  situation  than  we  are.   After  all, 
at  least  friend  Throat,  the  food  does  pass  through 
you;  all  we  do  is  get  to  look. 

NARRATOR:   Now  Feet  wished  to  be  heard. 

FEET:      We  are  also  unhappy.   We  only  walk  to  the  food,  but 
never  get  anything  to  eat. 

HANDS:     Let's  go  and  talk  to  God.   We  will  tell  him  that 
Stomach  is  greedy  and  makes  a  poor  President. 

ALL:       Yes!   Yes!   Let's  go. 

NARRATOR:   The  body  parts  all  agreed.   A  delegation  was  sent  to 
God. 

ALL  (except  Stomach):  We  are  against  President  Stomach. 

NARRATOR:   God  asked  them  if  they  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about. 


GOD: 
NOSE 

GOD: 


Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about? 

You  made  us.   Yes,  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about, 
We  do  not  want  Stomach  for  President.   Look,  he  even 
looks  like  an  overstuffed  lady's  handbag. 

Say  nothing  that  you  will  be  sorry  for  in  the  future 


NARRATOR:   God  suggested  that  they  return  to  their  home  to 

decide  who  they  wanted  for  President.   He  cautioned 
them  not  to  eat  anything  lest  President  Stomach  keep 
using  their  work.   They  were  happy. 

MOUTH:     Stomach  thinks  he  is  the  only  one  created  by  God. 
We'll  show  him  we  don't  need  him. 

THROAT:     I'm  glad  God  said  we  shouldn't  feed  him. 

NARRATOR:   God  had  promised  to  meet  them  in  two  days'  time. 

ALL  (except  Stomach)  chanting:   No!   No!   Down  with  President 
Stomach  ! 
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NARRATOR:   On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  the  opposition  had  not 
eaten  for  two  long  days.   Each  part  of  the  body  was 
mighty  hungry.   They  asked  Left  Eye  to  be  President, 
but  Left  Eye  said: 

EYE:        I  cannot  see  very  well  today,  I  cannot  be  President. 

NARRATOR:   Then  they  asked  Left  Foot. 

FOOT:      Sorry,  I  cannot  be  President.   I  can  hardly  stand  up 
today. 

TEETH:      I  couldn't  chew  anything  even  if  there  was  something 
to  chew.   I  cannot  be  President. 

NOSE:       I  haven't  smelled  anything  for  at  least  a  day.   I 
cannot  be  President. 

HANDS:      It  is  hard  for  me  to  hold,  cut,  or  grab.   I  must 
decline  any  suggestion  that  I  be  President. 

NARRATOR:   They  returned  to  God  and  explained  that  they  had 
reconsidered.   They  wanted  Stomach  to  be  their 
leader  since  he  could  hold  so  much.   Now  they  could 
see  that  Stomach  had  been  fair  dividing  the  food 
egually  among  them. 

HANDS:      Lord,  we  want  Stomach  to  be  our  leader. 

TEETH:      Yes,  we  would  like  him  for  our  king. 

GOD:       Hands,  cook  dinner  and  feed  it  to  Stomach.   He  shall 
be  your  king. 

NARRATOR:   Hands  made  supper  and  the  body  ate  it.   A  short  time 
later  everyone  was  feeling  better. 

EYES:  I  can  see  again. 

FEET:  I  can  walk  again. 

THROAT:  I  feel  better. 

TEETH:  I  feel  better. 

NOSE:  I  can  smell  again. 

MOUTH:  Let  us  sing  to  our  new  leader. 

ALL  (except  Stomach):   Long  Live  King  Stomach!   Long  Live  King 
S  tomach ! 


STOMACH 


(Stomach  smiles  and  pats  his  stomach.) 
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LESSON  PLAN  African  Folktale   continued 


Other  storytelling  ideas  found:   Handbook  for  Storytellers, 
Caroline  Feller  Bauer,  American  Library  Association,  Chicago. 


PROCEDURE  -- 

Begin  your  participation  programs  in  a  small  way.   After  you 
have  presented  a  story  or  two,  explain  how  folklore  is  passed  from 
one  person  to  another.   You  might  say  that  riddles  and  tongue 
twisters  are  a  part  of  folklore.   Recite  a  few  yourself  and  then 
encourage  the  children  to  offer  riddles  or  tongue  twisters  they 
have  heard. 

The  preceding  play  is  adapted  from  a  West  African  folktale, 
and  is  most  effective  when  simply  performed.   The  characters  may 
sit  on  the  floor  or  on  the  edge  of  a  desk  while  the  NARRATOR 
stands.   As  each  character  speaks  he/she  should  perform  the  same 
mechanical  action  that  his/her  character  dictates. 


EVALUATION  -- 

Evaluate  by  the  childrens'  willingness  to  participate  and 
their  enjoyment  of  being  involved  in  the  play. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Have  a  tongue  twister  contest. 

A  guitar  and  folksinger  might  be  another  simple  participation 
program  encouraging  a  sing-along  atmosphere. 

Simple  dramatizations  of  a  folktale. 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Some   reading  s  tori  es,  especia  1  ly  folk  tales,  can  be  used  to  have 
the  children  write  plays  and  create  a  choral  reading.  Writing  from 
other  folk  tales,  as  a  library  project,  is  a  great  way  to  develop  authorship 
Is  adaptable  to  other  reading  projects  such  as  plays,  poems,  stories, 
etc. 
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Refinements  After  Field  Testing  (continued) 


This  play  is  adapated  from  an  authentic  West  African  folktale  and  made 
more  appropriate  for  use  in  the  United  States.   Perhaps  a  reminder  that 
the  use  of  the  statement  "down  with  President  Stomach"  is  not  a  negative 
one,  but  rather,  a  way  of  ultimately  showing  the  interdependencies  within 
the  universe,  nations,  and  the  body. 

The  use  of  the  term  "God"  might  be  changed  to  "Creator,"  or  "what- 
ever term"  signifies  such  a  meaning  for  the  students  performing  the  play. 

Storytellers  throughout  the  world  and  time  have  adapted  folktales 
from  one  geographical  area  to  another  to  fit  the  needs  and  responses  of 
those  people.   This  lesson  is  merely  an  illustration  of  this  age-old  pro- 
cedure. 
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LESSON    PLAN      Story   Writ  inn    Skills 

I  eve  I    3  ,    Co  I  nmn    I  I  I 


ARTS    PROCESS 

P,    R,    0,    0,    C,    E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  General  Curriculum,  Language  Arts,  k-$ 
(Adding  sound  effects  to  a  story) 


CONCEPTS  --  Creating,  Imagining 


OBJECTIVE  --  to  become  more  aware  of  the  intensities  of  sound  and  be 


able  to  produce  a  variety  of  sound  effects 


MATERI ALS/RESOURCES  --  •  drum  or  gong  and  beater;   •  an  arrow  which  can 
be  used  to  denote  soft-loud  (see  below);   •  book  Creative  Dra- 
matics Handbook,  Office  of  Early  Childhood  Programs,  The  School 
District  of  Philadelphia 


PROCEDURE  --  20  minutes 


The  teacher  strikes  a  loud  sound  on  a  drum  or  gong.   Then 
he/she  strikes  a  soft  sound. 

The  students  and  the  teacher  discuss  the  intensity  of  the 
sounds  (loud/soft,  near/far). 

The  teacher  shows  the  children  an  arrow  made  of  construction 
paper.  In  addition,  he/she  discusses  the  use  of  the  radio  and  TV 
dial  "to  make  the  sound  loud  and  soft." 

The  teacher  tells  the  children  he/she  is  going  to  tell  them 
a  story  and  they  are  to  supply  the  sounds.   (The  arrow  is  the 
control.)   Let  the  children  practice  obeying  the  arrow  before  the 
story  is  told. 

The  teacher  tells  a  story  which  has  a  lot  of  sounds  in  it. 
A  suggestion  is  the  following  (The  blanks  indicate  points  at 
which  the  teacher  turns  the  arrow  for  the  class  to  make  the 
sound  indicated.   The  teacher  controls  the  children's  volume  by 
the  degree  he/she  turns  the  arrow  up  or  down.): 

A  STORY  WITH  SOUNDS 

(An  Arrow-Sound  Story) 

Everyone  was  going  out,  and  I  was  to  stay  home  and  take  care 

of  the  house.   I  walked  to  the  door  and  waved  goodbye  to  my 

family.   It  was  a  spooky  night.   The  wind  was  howling  .   I 

could  hear  the  rain  against  the  window  .   Every  so  often  thunder 

rumbled 
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LESSON  PLAN   Story  Writing  Skills   continued 


I  sat  down  and  started  to  do  my  homework.   I  felt  proud  that 
Mother  thought  I  was  old  enough  to  stay  alone.   Suddenly  I  thought 

I  heard  a  rat  scratching  in  the  wall  .   I  screamed  .   But 

then  I  remembered  there  was  no  one  to  hear  me.   I  heard  the 

scratching  again  .   I  decided  I  would  cover  up  the  noise  by 

turning  the  radio  on  .   But  still  I  heard  the  scratching  . 

I  turned  the  radio  louder     .   Then  I  heard  thunder  and  rain 


And  I  still  heard  scratching  .   I  was  scared.   I  heard  people 

outside  .   I  ran  to  the  door  to  get  someone  to  stay  with 

me.   The  scratching  got  louder  .   As  I  opened  the  door  to 

call  out  ,  I  saw  my  dog.   He  was  scratching  at  the  door  . 

It  hadn't  been  a  rat  at  al 1 .   It  was  just  my  dog  King. 

Story  taken  from  Development  Through  Drama,  Brian  Way ,  New  York: 
Humanities  Press,  1966,  p.  29. 


EVALUATION  -- 


Discuss  the  appropriateness  of  the  sound  effects 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Have  the  students  write  their  own  arrow  story. 
Choose  music  to  be  played  with  stories. 
Present  as  a  story  hour  on  the  radio. 

REFINEMENTS  AFTER  FIELD  TESTING 

The    lesson    could    use    build-up   by    providing   some   examples    from    radio 
and   asking   how    the    students   would   make    various    sound   effects.       Follow    up 
and   give    sound   effects    for    a   story    of    theirs.       A   game  where    they   must    guess 
what    made    various    sounds    from   behind   a   screen   might    heighten    interest. 
Music    background   of   movies,    (i.e.,    "Star  Wars")    and   T.V.    shows    could   be    used 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Play  with  Objects  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  *♦,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Pure  Form,  6-8 

(Using  objects  to  create  a  dramatic  situation  --  few 
persons  feel  comfortable  when  asked  to  "make  up  a  drama." 
Usually,  actors  feel  more  creative  and  comfortable  when  they 
have  been  provided  with  a  character  prop.   Objects  suggest 
actions  and  can  be  used  to  help  the  actors  create  a  dramatic 
s  i  tuat  ion. ) 


CONCEPTS  --  Creating,  Understanding  of  Theater,  Imagining 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  introduce  students  to  the  practice  of  making  up  a  dramatic 

story  (improvisation) 
to  develop  the  actor's  imagination 
to  increase  the  students  awareness  of  the  elements  of  a  play 


RESOURCE  --  •  book  --  Student  Centered  Langauage  Arts  and  Reading, 

K- 1 3 ,  James  Moffett  and  Betty  Jane  Wagner,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1976,  Boston 

This  book  is  recommended  for  both  English  and  drama  teachers 
The  authors  argue  that  drama  should  occupy  a  central  position  in 
the  language  arts  curriculum  and  provide  many  suggestions  as  to 
how  this  may  be  implemented.   The  following  exercise  was  taken 
from  their  excellent  book. 


PROCEDURE  -- 

Place  three  to  five  props  or  bits  of  costume  into  separate 
paper  bags.   If  gathering  the  objects  is  a  problem,  ask  the  class 
to  bring  objects. 

Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  of  three  to  five 
individuals.   Give  a  bag  to  each  group. 

Instruct  the  groups  to  make  up  a  skit  using  each  object  in 
their  bag.   Remind  the  students  that  any  object  can  serve  a 
variety  of  functions.   A  stick,  for  example,  may  be  imaginatively 
transformed  into  a  cane,  gun,  lever,  horse,  etc.   (This  is  a 
great  way  to  introduce  your  students  to  the  dramatic  conventions 
of  oriental  theater.) 

One  by  one,  perform  the  skits.   After  each  performance,  hold 
a  brief  discussion.   Point  out  the  dramatic  elements  (e.g.  setting, 
plot,  character,  conflict,  climax,  etc.)  as  they  surface  in  the 
students'  improvisations. 

Exchange  the  bags  and  perform  different  skits. 

Compare  these  skits  with  the  first  skits. 

A  good  variation  on  this  exercise  is  to  place  hats  which 
suggest  different  roles  and  characterizations  into  the  bags. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Play  with  Objects   continued 


EVALUATION  -- 


The  students  will  become  increasingly  adept  at  using  objects 
as  stimuli  for  creating  dramatic  skits.  The  student  will  develop 
the  ability  to  imaginatively  transform  one  object  into  another. 


FOLLOW-UP  -■ 


Expand  the  skits  into  written  sketch  or  use  them  to  get  short 
stories  started. 

Experienced  players  can  compose  a  script  around  a  literary, 
historical,  or  scientific  theme.   Examples  — 

1.  "You  are  a  small  group  of  people  who  have  been  washed 
ashore  on  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.   The  three  objects  in  your  bag  are  the  only  material 
things  you  were  able  to  save  from  the  sinking  ship.   Prepare  a 
skit  which  shows  the  value  these  objects  have  for  you  in  your  new 
predicament.   If  you  could  choose  three  objects;  what  would  they 
be?" 

2.  "You  are  a  group  of  aliens  from  outer  space  who  have 
just  visited  the  planet  Earth.   Unfortunately,  you  learned  little 
from  your  visit  because  your  sensitive  eyes  were  blinded  by  the 
intense  light  of  the  planet's  sun.   You  did,  however,  manage  to 
bring  back  a  container  made  of  plant  fiber  which  contains  three 
mysterious  objects.   Try  to  reconstruct,  as  well  as  you  can,  the 
culture  of  the  Earthlings.   What  are  these  objects?   How  do  the 
Earthlings  use  them?  What  do  they  tell  you  about  the  physical 
traits  of  those  who  use  them?  Why  are  these  objects  of  value  to 
the  Earthlings?   How  intelligent  are  the  users  of  these  objects? 
Remember,  life  on  Earth  is  a  totally  alien  subject  to  you.   The 
wilder  your  answers  the  better.   The  only  stipulation  is  that  they 
are  logically  possible.   Demonstrate  how  the  Earthlings  use  the 
objects  before  the  Commission  on  Other  Life  Forms  in  the  Galaxy." 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 


The  class  really  benefitted  from  the  activity.   The  wider  the 
variety  in  props  the  better  the  improvisations. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Masks  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  k,    Column  I  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Related  Arts,  Visual  Arts,  6-8 

(Understanding,  making,  and  using  a  primitive  art  form 
the  mask) 

CONCEPTS  --  Imagining,   Understanding  of  Theater 

OBJECTIVES  -- 


to  enable  the  students  to  understand  the  power  and  beauty  of 
the  mask  thereby  giving  them  a  deep  appreciation  of  this 
ancient  art  form 

to  introduce  students  to  the  value  of  arts  in  cultures  other  than 
the  i  r  own 

to  make  the  students  aware  of  the  elements  of  pantomime 


MATERIALS /RESOURCES  --  •  books  on  masks  and  mime  (especially  history 
of  the  theater  and/or  the  Greeks);   •  photographs,  paintings  and 
drawings  of  facial  expressions;   •  clown  white  or  vegetable 
shortening;   •  flour  or  cornstarch;   •  paper  bags,  pan, mirror, 
and  art  suppl i  es 


PROCEDURE  --  three  to  four  hours  of  activity 

Gather  together  as  many  books  on  masks,  (especially  those 
with  photographs)  as  you  can  and  make  them  available  for  your 
class.   Try  to  find  materials  on  various  cultures  that  use 
masks  (e.g.  Tibetan,  African,  American  Indian,  etc.).   Also 
try  to  have  a  few  pictures  of  the  masks  worn  by  the  actors  of 
ancient  Greece. 

Collect  photographs,  paintings,  drawings,  etc.  which  clearly 
capture  the  emotional  expressions  of  the  human  face.   You  can 
make  this  a  class  assignment  if  you  wish. 

Ask  the  class  if  we  use  masks  in  our  society  (e.g.  welders, 
hockey  goalies,  etc.).   If  possible  have  these  masks  on  hand. 
Discuss  the  functions  of  each.   (For  the  most  part,  they  are 
protective  devices.) 

Ask  the  class  what  other  roles  they  associate  with  masks 
(e.g.  the  lone  ranger,  spider  man,  bandits,  etc.).   Discuss  the 
function  of  these  masks:   to  conceal  identity. 

Explain  to  the  class  that  the  human  face  is,  in  one  sense,  a 
mask.   Have  them  try  to  re-create  a  picture  of  a  facial  expres- 
stion  on  their  own  face.   Instruct  them  to  freeze  the  expression 
on  their  face  and  have  the  rest  of  the  class  guess  what  emotion 
is  being  expressed.   Discuss  and  point  out  any  similarities  that 
exist  between  different  facial  expressions.   For  example,  you 
will  find  that  the  facial  expressions  for  joy  and  sorrow  are 
often  nearly  identical,  as  are  those  which  express  surprise  and 
terror. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Masks   continued 


Now,  introduce  the  class  to  the  white  face  mask  of  the 
pantomimi st .   The  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  presenting  a  videotape 
of  a  great  mime  like  Marcel  Marceau,  bringing  in  a  mime  artist, 
or  performing  a  pantomime  in  white  face  yourself.   If  this  is 
impossible,  almost  every  book  on  pantomime  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  which  will  show  the  class  how  white  face  accents 
facial  expressions  and  creates  a  mask  which  makes  the  face  into 
a  symbolic  representation  of  man.   In  other  words,  the  individual- 
ity of  the  mime  is  concealed  by  his/her  mask  but  paradoxically 
the  expressiveness  of  the  human  face  is  highlighted. 

Have  the  class  put  on  white  face  and  repeat  the  guess-the- 
emot ion-on- th i s-face  exercise.   White  face  is  simple  to  apply. 
The  student  covers  his/her  face  with  clown  white  (available 
from  theatrical  supply  companies).   If  you  cannot  obtain  clown 
white, do  not  be  detered;  vegetable  shortening  will  do  the  job 
nearly  as  well.   Apply  the  clown  white  evenly.   Then  have  the 
students  put  their  faces   into  a  pan  of  flour  or  corn  starch. 
You  can  highlight  the  eyes  or  mouth  with  an  eyebrow  pencil  but 
this  is  not  essential  to  the  exercise  that  follows. 

If  possible,  let  the  students  play  around  with  making  faces 
in  front  of  a  mirror.   Then,  lead  them,  in  unison,  through  a 
series  of  facial  expressions  (e.g.  joy,  sorrow,  innocence, 
concern,  hatred,  love,  etc.).   Mentally  select  those  students 
who  appear  to  be  enjoying  the  exercise  and  who  are  comfortable 
performing  for  others  to  help  you  with  the  next  exercise. 

Discuss  the  concept  of  stereotypes  with  the  class.   The 
exercises  you  have  done  should  provide  a  natural  lead  into  this 
discussion.   Ask  pertinent  guestions:   "Can  you  judge  a  man  by 
his  appearance?   Do  first  impressions  count?   Can  you  tell 
whether  a  person  is  stupid  or  smart  by  looking  at  his/her  face? 
Are  all  Southern  sheriffs  big,  fat,  dumb  guys  with  big  smiles?" 
or  whatever.   Ask  the  class  for  examples  of  stereotyping  in  to- 
day's society  (e.g.  racial,  professional,  regional,  etc.). 

Now  select  two  students  and  take  them  out  into  the  hall  with 
you.   (Remember  that  the  class  is  still  wearing  white  face.)   In 
the  hall,  rehearse  the  following  pantomime.   The  first  actor  is 
to  play  an  old  person  trying  to  cross  a  busy  intersection.   This 
actor  should  move  with  the  feeble  steps  of  a  very  old  person  and 
have  a  worried  look  frozen  on  his/her  face.   The  second  actor  is 
to  watch  the  "old  person"  for  awhile,  approach  him/her,  decide 
whether  or  not  to  offer  help,  and  finally  he/she  is  to  violently 
push  the  "old  person"  to  the  ground.   This  pantomime,  which  should 
only  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  rehearse,  is  to  be  presented 
twice  before  the  class.   During  one  performance,  the  second  actor 
keeps  a  benevolent  smile  frozen  on  his/her  face.   During  the  other, 
his/her  face  is  frozen  into  an  evil  sneer.   After  both  versions 
have  been  performed,  discuss  them  with  the  class.   Most  impor- 
tantly, discuss  whether  or  not  the  behavior  of  the  second 
actor  surprised  them  and  why.   You  can  repeat  this  exercise  as 
long  as  it  holds  the  class'  attention;  using  different  actors, 
characters,  and  simple  situations.   The  important  thing  is  that  in 
each  situation  you  invent,  one  o)  the  actors  behaves  in  a  manner 
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LESSON  PLAN   Masks   continued 


that  is  incongruous  with  his/her  facial  expressions  in  one  of 
the  versions  and  to-be-expected  in  the  other.   The  class  may 
offer  suggestions  of  its  own. 

Deliver  a  brief  lecture  on  the  history  of  masks  or  have  the 
class  panels  deliver  reports  on  the  subject.   Be  sure  that  you 
cover  the  following  ideas: 

a.  Many  so-called  "primitive"  peoples  believe  that  in- 
animate objects  have  a  life  force  of  their  own.   Rocks,  trees,  and 
rivers,  etc.  are  thought  of  as  living  creatures  and  their 
personalities  are  often  depicted  in  myths. 

b.  In  many  societies,  masks  are  considered  to  be  the  most 
powerful  of  objects.   When  they  are  not  being  used,  these  sacred 
objects  are  kept  hidden  from  view.   Masks  are  thought  to  have  a 
life  force  of  their  own  and  the  wearer  of  the  mask  is  thought  to 
be  possessed  by  it.   Why? 


EVALUATION  -- 

Have  the  students  make  their  own  masks.   How  you  make  them 
and  the  materials  you  use  depends  on  how  much  time,  trouble, 
and  expense  you  wish  to  go  through.   You  should  not  let  this 
hinder  you,  however.   Very  effective  masks  can  be  made  out  of 
paper  bags  by  applying  paint,  crepe  paper,  and  other  materials 
to  them.   The  students  can  decide  whether  they  wish  their  masks 
to  be  human  beings,  animals,  or  inanimate  objects.   It  is  im- 
portant that  the  students  understand  that  masks  can  only  depict 
one  predominant  emotion.   The  students  should  use  a  photograph 
of  a  facial  expression  for  a  model. 

Have  the  students  perform  a  pantomime  using  the  mask  they 
have  created. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Make  replicas  of  authentic  masks  and  perform  a  pantomime. 

Take  an  American  Indian  myth  and  make  masks  for  the 
characters  in  it,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  mask  can 
only  convey  one  emotion.   The  class  must  identify  the  pre- 
dominant emotion  of  each  character  and  determine  how  to  depict 
it.   Pantomime  the  myth  while  a  narrator  reads  it. 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Good  unit  -  hard  for  some  kids  to  express  themselves  openly  - 
good  practice. 
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1)  Lesson  takes  six  hours  to  present  and  complete. 

2)  Recommend  flour  face  masks.   An  investment  in  clown 
white  is  worthwhile. 

3)  This  lesson  needs  some  additional  adults  (parent 
volunteers,  aids,  student  teachers,  etc)  or  two/three  teachers 
working  together  as  a  team. 

*0   Page  38  _  Where  you  apply  clown  white  &  then  take 
two  students  in  hall  to  rehearse  a  skit,  is  recommended  that  this  skit 
be  organized  a  day  before  the  lesson. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Pantomime  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  k,    Column  III  P,  R,  M,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  General  Curriculum,  Enqlish,  6-R 

(Any  pantomime  can  become  the  focus  of  a  guessing  game. 
Guessing  games  provide  an  enjoyable  way  for  students  to  learn  new 
concepts.   Observing  game-playing  provides  the  teacher  with  a 
means  for  evaluating  each  student's  achievement  level  without 
having  to  resort  to  formal  testing.) 


CONCEPT  --  Communication 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  deepen  the  students'  awareness  of  language  by  teaching 
them  to  identify  antonyms,  homophones,  and  homographs  by  using 
pantomi  me 

RESOURCE  --  •  book  --  Student  Centered  Language  Arts  and  Reading,  K-13, 
James  Moffett  and  Betty  Jane  Wagner,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1967, 
Boston 

This  book  is  recommended  for  both  English  and  drama  teachers. 
The  authors  argue  that  drama  should  occupy  a  central  position  in 
the  language  arts  curriculum  and  provide  many  suggestions  as  to 
f  how  this  may  be  implemented.   The  following  exercise  was  taken 

from  their  excellent  book. 


PROCEDURE  --  20-30  minutes 

Write  the  following  word  categories  on  the  blackboard  -- 

A.  Antonyms  --  words  which  mean  the  opposite  of  each  other. 
Te.g.  night/day,  cold/hot,  etc.) 

B.  Homophones  --  words  that  sound  the  same  but  mean  different 
th  i  ngs .   (e.g.  write/right,  fair/fare,  etc.) 

C.  Homographs  --  words  that  are  the  same  but  differ  in  origin 
and  meaning  and  sometimes  in  pronunciation.   (e.g.  wind/wind, 
bow/bow ,  etc. ) 

Ask  the  class  if  they  can  come  up  with  other  word  pairs  that 
fit  under  each  category.   Add  their  suggestions  to  your  own  lists. 

Divide  the  class  into  three  groups,  one  for  each  group  of 
words.   Give  each  group  a  list  of  anyonyms ,  homophones,  or  homo- 
graphs to  look  over. 

Instruct  each  group  to  select  partners  and  form  teams  of 
two.   Each  team  is  to  select  a  word-pair  from  the  group's  list. 

Give  each  team  time  to  prepare  a  pantomime  depicting  their 
word-pair,  one  person  doing  one  word  and  the  partner  doing  the 
other.   Remind  them  that  you  are  not  allowed  to  verbalize  when 
performing  a  pantomime.   Rove  about  the  room  from  group  to  group 
to  make  sure  that  each  team  understands  the  exercise. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Pantomime   continued 


Tell  the  teams  to  keep  their  word-pair  secret.   They  should 
prepare  their  pantomime  out  of  the  ear  range  of  other  students. 
They  may  have  to  whisper  or  communicate  in  writing  to  keep  their 
word-pair  from  being  overheard. 

When  the  pantomimes  are  ready,     bring  everyone  together 
again  and  have  each  team  present  its  pantomime  before  the  whole 
class . 

The  rest  of  the  class  is  to  guess  what  the  word-pair  is  and 
under  what  category  it  falls.   Try  to  get  everyone  guessing  but 
stipulate  that  they  may  not  guess  if  they  belong  to  the  same 
category-group  as  the  performers. 

After  each  successful  guess,  discuss  how  the  pantomimists 
were  successful  in  communicating  their  ideas.   Ask  the  class  to 
suggest  other  ways  that  the  word-pair  might  have  been  pantomimed. 
Feel  free  to  confer  with  pantomimists  who  are  having  difficulty. 
After  suggesting  a  new  tactic,  have  them  repeat  their  pantomime. 
If  the  class  cannot  guess  a  word-pair,  have  the  team  reveal 
the  answer.   Ask  the  c lass  to  suggest  how  the  word-pair  might  be 
successfully  pantomimed.   After  each  pantomime,  list  the  word-pair 
on  the  chalkboard  under  its  proper  category.   If  you  wish,  group 
scores  may  be  kept. 


EVALUATION  -- 

The  student  will  be  able  to  define  and  give  examples  of  each 
category.   The  student  will  recognize  the  categories  in  which 
word-pairs  belong. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

The  same  idea  can  be  used  to  teach  the  parts  of  speech  such 
as  noun,  pronoun,  etc.  or  even  in  social  studies  a  review  of 
great  men/women  in  history. 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Needs  a  bigger  group  and  even  numbers.   Good  large  group  activity 
Good  activity  for  everyone. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Spoon  River  Anthology  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  5,  Column  I  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Pure  Form,  9-10 

(An  interesting  approach  to  creating  a  character) 


» 
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CONCEPT  --  Creating 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  understand  the  workings  of  a  play  and  how  characterization  is 

necessary  to  further  the  plot 
to  understand  that  stage  fright  is  good  and  all  of  us  go  through 

it.   It  is  a  common  experience, 
to  make  (he  students  aware  of  the  value  of  rehearsal  when  doing 

pi  ays 


RESOURCE  --  9    Spoon  River  Anthology,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  which  can  be 
found  in  play  form  from  the  publisher  Samuel  French  or  in 
poetry  form  under  the  author's  name  in  various  books  on  poetry. 


PROCEDURE  --  seven  to  nine  days 

Introduction  --  Briefly  discuss  the  time  period  of  Spoon 
River  (approximately  1850-1905).   Emphasize  two  things: 

1.  that  these  characters  are  written  in  poetic  form 

2.  these  52  characters  form  a  composite  of  a  small  mid-eastern 
town,  with  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Have  students  read  the  play  and  discuss  its  form  (how  eight 
actors/actresses  play  all  the  roles,  etc.). 

Have  student  select  one  of  the  character's  speeches  to 
memor  i  ze . 

Instruct  the  student  to  re-read  the  play,  paying  strict 
attention  to  what  the  other  characters  say  about  the  speech  he/she 
has  chosen.   (Other  characters  provide  ind i spens i b le  clues 
about  the  other  characters  in  all  drama.) 

Have  students  read  their  speeches  aloud  for  the  class. 
Instruct  them  to  read  with  expression  but  do  not  belabor  the  point 
as  this  is  learned  through  rehearsal.   The  main  purpose  is  to 
check  for  proper  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  understanding. 

After  several  short  rehearsals  where  the  students  perform 
before  a  partner  of  their  choice,  they  should  then  be  ready  for 
their  first  memorized  performance  in  front  of  the  group. 

You  should  let  the  students  know  that  you  are  available  for 
additional  coaching  during  any  of  the  rehearsal  process.   Allow 
the  partner  to  "cue"  the  presenter  to  give  him/her  more  self 
conf  i  dence . 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Spoon  River  Anthology   continued 


Give  the  students  a  "doing  problem"  such  as:   jumping  rope, 
coughing,  sneezing,  hickuping,  sleeping,  laughing,  etc.   They  are 
to  give  the  memorized  speech  "doing"  one  of  these.   No  matter 
how  strange  or  silly  the  problem  might  seem,  they  must  not  break 
up  (laugh).   The  character  they  have  created  must  be  maintained 
throughout.   Props  or  costumes  may  be  used  and  words  may  be 
changed  to  make  the  problem  fit.   The  student  should  be  con- 
centrating on  the  problem,  not  the  audience  and/or  the  words. 

Present  the  memorized  piece  again,  concentrating  on  using 
expression,  with  an  assimilation  of  a  costume. 


EVALUATION  -- 

Discuss  the  following  questions  with  the  class: 

How  different  was  the  final  presentation?  Was  it  better? 
Why?  Were  the  students  as  scared?  Why?   (The  more  an  actor/ 
actress  works  with  the  lines,  doing  a  wide  variety  of  activ- 
ities with  them,  the  more  comfortable  he/she  becomes.   Also 
more  understanding  of  the  character  causes  something  to 
happen  within  the  actor/actress  and  bcl i evah i 1 i ty  begins  to 
happen.)   Did  the  atmosphere  change  with  the  class?   Why? 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Do  more  activities  before  the  final  presentation.   See 
Creating  a  Character  with  Music,  Page  kk,   and  Writing  a  Para- 
phrase, page  kG ,    for  the  character  dealing  with  music  and  para- 
phrasing.  Also  have  the  students  do  a  "being"  exercise  such  as 
Being:   Count  Dracula,  rock  star,  computer,  ballet  dancer,  disco 
queen,  King  of  England,  etc.   They  also  could  do  it  as  animals, 
primarily  stressing  voice  and  gesture. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Creating  a  Character  with  Music      ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  5,  Column  I  I  R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Related  Arts,  Music,  9-10 


CONCEPTS  --  Communicating,  Understanding  of  Theater 


OBJECTIVES 


to  know  that  theater  takes  work  and  preparation 

to  develop  better  powers  of  concentration  and  imagination 


RESOURCES  --  •  Spoon  River  Anthology,  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  which  can  be 
found  in  play  form  from  the  publisher  Samuel  French  or  in  poetry 
form  under  the  author's  name  in  various  books  on  poetry;   •  records 
of  today 


PROCEDURE  --  three  to  four  days 

Introduction  --  Briefly  discuss  the  time  period  of  Spoon 
River  (approximately  1850-1905)-   Also  discuss  the  mood  of  the 
piece  (is  it  light,  funny,  sad?).   Have  students  read  it,  paying 
attention  to  the  feelings  it  evokes.   Each  of  the  52  characters 
are   different  but  the  tone  does  seem  low  key  or  melancholy. 

Have  students  select  one  character  and/or  speech  they  feel 
strongly  about  and  respond  to. 

Instruct  them  to  re-read  the  play,  paying  strict  attention  to 
what  the  other  characters  say  about  the  character/speech  they 
have  chosen. 

Select  a  tone  for  the  character.   Is  it  sad,  happy,  silly, 
dumb?   This  should  be  done  over  a  period  of  time,  discussing  it 
with  the  teacher,  and  other  classmates.   Whatever  adjective  is 
used,  it  must  be  justified  in  the  script.   A  short  paper  is  then 
written  describing  this  tone,  using  examples  from  the  script. 

This  tone  is  then  to  be  translated  into  modern  music.   The 
students  are  to  find  a  piece  of  music  that  best  states,  without 
words,  the  characters  they  have  chosen.   It  is  then  brought  into 
the  class,  played,  and  the  choice  discussed.   Did  everyone  feel 
the  same  about  the  music,  therefore,  did  they  understand  the 
character?  What  other  piece  of  music  could  have  been  used  to 
explain  those  adjectives?   (Evaluation) 

Play  the  piece  again  and  picture  a  person. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Creating  a  Character  with  Music   continued 


EVALUATION  — 

What  does  it  mean  when  someone  says  "tone"  of  a  character  when 
referring  to  music?   How  does  music  help  us  to  express  our 
emot  ions? 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Put  the  character  to  music  and  sing  it.   Put  the  character  in 
the  year  20R0.   Using  found  instruments,  orchestrate  your 
character  as  if  it  were  the  time  he/she  lived.   Next,  put  [he 
character  to  music  and  dance  it. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN  Writing  a  Paraphrase  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  5,  Column  III  R,  U,  D,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  General  Curriculum,  English,  9-10 
CONCEPTS  --  Communicating,  Concentrating 

OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  instill  an  effort  in  the  use  of  student  imagination  and 

concentration  in  the  understanding  of  a  character 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  "paraphrase"  hy  developing  a  character 


RESOURCES  --  •  Spoon  River  Anthology,  Edgar  Lee  Mas ters,  wh i ch  can  be 
found  in  play  form  from  the  publisher  Samuel  French  or  in  poetry 
form  under  the  author's  name  in  various  books  on  poetry;   •  gram- 
mer  text  with  examples  of  "paraphrases"  (one  suggestion  is  The 
Heath  Handbook  of  English)  . 


PROCEDURE  --  three  days 

Introduction  --  Briefly  discuss  the  time  period  of  Spoon 
River  (approximately  1850-1905).   Also  discuss  the  poetic  process 
and  the  term  paraphrase. 

Have  the  students  read  the  play,  selecting  one  character 
that  they  want  to  work  with. 

Have  students  write  the  character  down  in  a  notebook  and 
answer  the  following  questions  about  the  character:   (a  form 
of  analysis) 

name,  occupation,  marriage  and  to  whom,  children,  health, 
religious  preference,  what  happened  to  them  in  their  life, 
how  old  were  they  when  they  died,  did  they  have  many  friends, 
etc. 

Have  the  students  re-read  the  script,  paying  special  attention 
to  what  the  other  characters  say  and/or  do  with  their  character, 
making  notations  on  their  analysis. 

By  now,  their  analysis  should  be  fairly  complete.  If  there 
are  still  things  not  clear,  remember  that  this  is  poetry  and  the 
form  often  hints  at  things  (innuendo). 

The  students  then  will  write  a  paraphrase  of  their  character 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  kind  of  language  they  select. 
Remember  these  people  do  not  live  in  the  19^0's  but  rather  a 
hundred  years  ago.   Also,  remember  to  write  in  first  person. 

The  students  then  should  read  their  paraphrases  to  the  class, 
as  well  as  the  original.   Discuss  the  effort.   Does  everyone  agree 
with  you?   Do  you  understand  what  you  have  read?   Have  you  stuck 
to  the  original  or  have  you  strayed?   Are  you  adding  too  much  or 
not  enough?   Have  you  understood  all  the  phrases  in  your  piece? 
(Eva luat  ion) 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Writing  a  Paraphrase   continued 


EVALUATION  -• 


Do  you  understand  how  to  do  a  paraphrase?  What  do  you  need  to 
know  in  order  to  write  one? 


FOLLOW-UP 


Read  Our  Town  by  Thornton  Wilder  and  deal  with  the  characters 
similarly.   Write  a  paraphrase  with  today's  "lingo"  (update  the 
characters) . 

Have  the  students  write  their  own  anthology,  dealing  with  either 
themselves,  the  community  of  the  school  or  the  entire  community 
in  wh  i  ch  they  1 i  ve. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  CLAN  Rehearsal  lechniqucs  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  6,  Column  I  P,  R,  U,  D,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Pure  Form,  11-12 

(Techniques  for  putting  "life"  back  into  rehearsals. 
The  more  one  rehearses  the  more  one  risks  losing  spontaneity. 
Unbroken  routine  is  the  great  killer  of  life  in  the  rehearsal 
process.   We  have  found  that  the  following  techniques  can  put 
"life"  back  into  a  performance  which  has  grown  flat  and  stale.) 


CONCEPTS  --  Communicating,  Imagining,  Concentrating,  Creating 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  understand  that  the  rehearsal  is  a  place  to  take  risks  at 
the  expense  of  appearing  foolish.  In  theater,  we  learn 
from  our  mistakes.  The  time  to  make  mistakes  is  during 
the  rehearsal  process. 

to  enlarge  the  actor's/actress'  repertoire  of  approaches  to 
character izat  ion 

to  make  the  play  come  to  life  again 


PROCEDURE  --  one  rehearsal  per  technique 

Run  the  rehearsal  at  a  fast  pace.   Cues  should  be  de- 
livered in  rapid-fire  fashion  and  the  actors/actresses  should 
move  at  silent-movie  speed.   This  is  a  good  way  to  reinforce 
both  the  lines  and  the  structure  of  the  play  in  the  minds  of 
your  actors/actresses.   Watch  closely  because  rapidly  paced 
rehearsals  will  often  reveal  scenes  that  you  have  been  playing 
at  too  slow  a  pace. 

Run  the  rehearsal  at  a  slow  pace.   Lines  should  be  de- 
livered slowly  and  methodically.   All  movements  should  be  in 
slow  motion.   This  is  a  good  way  to  see  whether  each  move  in 
the  play  has  been  thought  out.   It  will  often  reveal  muddled 
transitions  and  holes  in  the  story  line  of  the  play.   Watch 
closely  for  scenes  which  you  may  have  been  playing  at  too  fast  a 
pace. 

Run  a  rehearsal  where  the  actors/actresses  touch  the  person 
they  are  talking  to.   This  is  a  good  exercise  for  clarifying 
motivation  and  focus. 

Run  a  rehearsal  where  the  actors/actresses  are  instructed 
to  pass  an  imaginary  ball  to  the  person  who  has  the  next  line 
or  important  piece  of  business.  This  technique  will  aid  cue- 
pickup.  Each  actor/actress  becomes  aware  of  when  he/she  must 
take  the  stage  and  when  he/she  must  give  the  focus  to  another 
player.  He/she  is  like  a  rugby  player  who  must  either  take  the 
ball  him/herself  and  run  with  it  or  pass  it  to  another  player. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Rehearsal  Techniques   continued 


Run  a  rehearsal  where  the  actors/actresses  cannot  speak 
above  a  whisper.   This  is  a  good  exercise  for  reminding  your 
actors/actresses  that  good  listening  habits  are  among  the 
actor's/actress'  important  skills. 

Run  a  rehearsal  where  your  actors/actresses  sing  the  lines 
in  an  operatic  style.   Be  sure  to  tell  them  that  "good  singing" 
is  not  the  point  of  the  exercise.   This  technique  helps  the 
actor  become  verbally  and  physically  expressive.   It  is  a 
particularly  useful  technique  for  rehearsing  plays  that  call 
for  b i gger-than- 1 i fe  characters  and  broad  acting  style. 

Place  several  acting  styles  that  are  well  known  on  cards. 
Foe  example,  you  might  select  western  movies,  horror  films, 
1530's  detective  stories,  musical  comedy  and  T.V.  sitcom,  etc. 
The  actors/actresses  must  play  the  scene  as  it  was  directed;  not 
changing  any  of  the  lines,  blocking,  or  motivation.   However, 
before  each  scene,  they  must  pick  a  card  out  of  the  deck  and  play 
that  scene  in  the  style.   This  exercise  is  only  recommended  for 
more  experienced  actors/actresses.   Like  the  other  exercises,  it 
is  an  excellent  technique  for  developing  actor-spontaneity.   Keep 
them  challenged  by  varying  your  rehearsal  routine. 


EVALUATION  -- 

After  the  rehearsal,  the  actor's/actress'  performances  will  have 
a  feeling  of  spontaneity  thereby  lending  credibility  to  the  world 
of  the  play.   Above  all  else,  the  actors/actresses  will  have 
enjoyed  the  exercise.   When  the  fun  goes  out  of  acting,  dead 
theater  results.   If  you  bore  your  actors/actresses,  you  can 
almost  be  sure  that  they  will  bore  their  audience. 


FOLLOW-UP 


Bui  1 t  into  PROCEDURE 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Building  a  Machine  ARTS  PROCESS 

Level  6,  Column  II  P,  R,  U,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  Related  Arts,  Movement/Dance,  11-12 


CONCEPTS  --  Creating,  Imagining 


OBJECTIVES 


to  understand  the  workings  of  the  body  to  communicate  ideas, 

feelings,  and  moods 
to  encourage  group  and  individual  student  participation  in 

the  presence  of  peers 
to  improve  the  student's  powers  of  concentration  and  spontaneous 

improvi  sat  ion 


MATERIALS /RESOURCES  --  •  large  space;   •  book  --  Improvisation  for  the 
Theater,  Viola  Spolin 


PROCEDURE  --  20  minutes 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  six  to  eight  people. 

Have  one  person  step  into  an  open  space  and  start  a  simple 
movement.   Instruct  him/her  to  make  his/her  body  into  part  of  a 
machine  or  "contraption."   The  student  must  keep  the  movement 
he/she  chooses  going.   Stress  the  importance  of  one  part  re- 
lating to  another  as  in  a  mechanical  contraption. 

Have  another  person  in  the  group  join  him/her,  adding  a 
different  motion  but  relating  him/herself  to  the  moving  part  in 
some  way. 

The  rest  of  the  group  joins  in,  one  by  one,  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  contraption,  each  adding  a  different  motion. 

Repeat  the  exercise  adding  an  appropriate  sound  to  each 
movement . 

An  imaginary  on/off  button  can  be  used  to  start  and  stop 
the  contrapt  ion. 

VARIATION  --  Select  available  mood  music  (Bach,  Beethoven. 
Debussy,  modern)  and  have  the  student's  "contraption"  move  to 
that  mood.   This  variation  works  well  for  rehearsal  of  a  play. 
With  each  mood,  the  players  try  to  perform  the  play  as  the  music 
dictates.   An  excellent  way  to  do  this  is  record  approximately 
three  minutes  of  each  record  selected  on  a  tape  and  play. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN  Building  a  Machine   continued 


EVALUATION 


Each  student  will  enter  into  the  exercise  without  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  preplanning  or  thinking  out  his/her  con- 
tribution.  The  group  will  be  able  to  compose  interesting 
pictures,  become  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  rhythms  of 
others,  and  be  able  to  apply  these  concepts  to  other  forms 
of  dramatic  composition. 


FOLLOW-UP  --  See  PROCEDURE  and  EVALUATION.   This  is  an  excellent 


'Motivating  Lesson"  for  anyone 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Evolution 

Level  6 ,  Col  umri  I  I  I 


ARTS  PROCESS 
R,  U,  D,  C,  E 


CATEGORY  --  Drama,  General  Curriculum,  Sociology,  Psychology,  11-12 


CONCEPT  --  Imagining 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  understand  how  the  voice  and  body  operate  and  the  many  things 
they  can  do  to  create  characters  and  situations 

to  encourage  group  and  individual  student  participation  in  the 
presence  of  peers 


MATERI ALS/RESOURCES  --  •  large  space;   •  book  --  Imagination  for  the 

Teacher,  Viola  Spolin;   •  cards  with  colors  painted  on  them  (gray, 
pink,  red,  black,  etc.) 


PROCEDURE  --  20-^0  minutes 

Make  a  "contraption"  (see  Lesson  Plan  Bu  i Id  i  ng  a  Mach  ine , 
page  50 ) .   Do  several  of  these  as  warm-ups. 

Show  a  color  card  to  one  group  of  students  and  have  them 
make  a  contraption  which  best  demonstrates  the  way  they  feel 
about  the  color  by  the  way  their  body  moves  as  well  as  the  total 
rhythm.   Have  the  class  guess  what  color  was  being  demonstrated. 
Do  this  with  all  groups.   Discuss  the  psychology  of  color  (how 
does  the  student  perceive  it  and  how  do  the  viewers  perceive  it?). 

Another  contraption  is  made.   After  the  rhythm  has  been 
established  by  the  new  contraption,  the  instructor  must  find  a 
movement  pattern  within  the  machine  which  is  reminiscent  of  a 
real  life  task,  activity,  or  situation,  such  as  rowing  a  boat, 
or  loading  a  truck. 

The  instructor  then  shouts  a  catch  phrase:   "Row  faster, 
Sam",  "Let's  get  this  truck  loaded  in  a  hurry.   I'm  hungry.", 
etc.   The  contraption  "evolves"  into  a  situation  suggested  by 
the  catch  phrase.   Using  dialogue,  each  element  becomes  a  person, 
playing  within  the  scene. 

When  the  scene  is  being  played  out,  the  instructor  makes  a 
noise  with  a  constant  rhythmic  pattern.   The  students,  not 
stopping  any  movement,  begin  another  contraption.   At  no  time 
does  the  action  cease  during  the  activity. 

As  time  permits,  the  evolution  from  contraption  to  situation 
to  contraption  to  situation  continues  indefinitely. 
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DRAMA 

LESSON  PLAN   Evolution   continued 


After  the  activity  has  been  established,  the  verbal  cues 
should  be  initiated  by  students  and  be  integrated  into  the 
context  of  the  scene. 

EVALUATION  — 

How  did  the  components  of  the  machine  resemble  the  actions  of 
the  participants  in  the  situation?   Did  the  viewers  see  the 
same  situation  or  others?   Explain.   Why  did  the  students  make 
the  choices  they  did? 

This  lesson  should  be  done  late  in  the  year  when  the  students 
know  each  other.   This  is  a  difficult  assignment. 

FOLLOW-UP  — 

Scene  work,  working  with  stage  pictures 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

This  lesson  has  integrated  music,  drama  and  some  elements  of  dance 
very  nicely.   This  lesson  was  done  twice;  once  spontaneously  and 
once  with  pre-planned  contraption-devices  in  mind.   A  real  success. 
Students  had  no  trouble  getting  right  into  this. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 
Introductory    Statement 

Learning  through  experience  with  all  our  senses  is  a  wonderful 
way  to  explore  ourselves  and  our  environment.   Creative  movement  uses 
that  wonderful  and  abundant  energy  present  in  all  children  to  help 
them  learn  about  life  through  movement.   It  is  a  holistic  approach 
wi  th  many  benef  i  ts  . 

Positive  reinforcement  is  crucial  in  the  learning  process.   In 
creative  movement  it  is  essential.   Children  need  continual  praise  and 
positive  encouragement  to  feel  free  to  explore  new  avenues  of  learning. 
Teachers  who  use  the  MOVEMENT/DANCE  section  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  process  and  not  the  product  that  is  important.   Set  a  positive 
tone  for  the  students  by  being  creative,  imaginative,  and  having  fun 
with  the  lesson.   How  you  respond  to  the  student  and  what  you  focus 
upon  will  affect  the  success  of  a  lesson.   The  flow  of  your  energy 
and  the  timing  of  when  to  start  and  stop  activities,  when  to  move  or 
reflect  upon  movement,  affects  the  total  guality  of  the  experience. 

Even  though  we  have  emphasized  movement  rather  than  formal  dance, 
experiences  with  structured  forms  of  dance  such  as  ballet,  jazz,  tap, 
and  musical  comedy  are  to  be  strongly  encouraged.   The  valuable 
learning  experience  and  pleasure  one  gets  from  "live  performance" 
cannot  be  measured.   "Magic  Movers",  a  professional  organization 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Montana,  School  of  Fine  Arts,  per- 
forms and  works  with  children  of  all  ages  at  the  request  of  schools  in 
Montana.   Most  communities  have  local  talent  which  may  be  used  for 
class  or  unit  enrichment.   To  obtain  other  information  of  performances, 
professionals,  and  funding,  write  or  call: 
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Kay  Burkhardt  --  Arts  Coordinator 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
1300  Eleventh  Avenue 
Helena  MT   59601 

Pat  Simmons  --  Artists  in  Schools 
Program  Coordinator 
Montana  Arts  Council 
1280  South  Third  West 
Missoula  MT  59801 


1-800-332-3^02  toll  free 
or  M9-3H7 


5^3-8286 


Teaching  Strategies 

The  following  teaching  strategies  are  suggested  for  successful 

teaching  of  all  lessons: 

1.  Expect  reasonable  quiet  before  talking. 

2.  Use  a  pleasing  voice,  speak  distinctly  and  directly  to  students. 
Be  sure  to  use  enthusiasm  in  voice  dynamics. 

3.  Move  throughout  the  teaching  area  during  each  lesson  in 

order  to  maintain  contact  with  all  the  students.   Additionally, 
the  children  enjoy  having  the  teacher  participate  in  the  move- 
ment if  the  teacher  feels  comfortable. 

h.         Establish  definite  signals  for  beginning  an  activity  and 
ending  an  activity.   Example  -- 

FREEZE  on  two  drum  beats 
MOVE  on  one  drum  beat 
(this  helps  maintain  order) 

5.  Set  boundaries  of  space  for  movement  experiences.   Discuss 
importance  of  having  own  space  and  why  the  students  need  to 
be  away  from  walls,  furniture  and  other  people. 

6.  Use  masking  tape  to  mark  X's,  circles  or  other  needed 
patterns  on  the  floor. 

7-    Have  the  children  remove  shoes  and  socks.   This  will  help 
them  in  their  balance  as  well  as  being  a  safety  factor. 

8.  Have  older  children  wear  comfortable  clothes  appropriate  for 
movement  activities  such  as  sweat  pants,  gym  shorts,  T-shirts, 
leotards,  etc. 

9.  Touching  is  a  personal  and  important  reinforcement  while 
giving  directions.   It  also  helps  maintain  control. 

10.    Allow  the  students  to  explore  movement  possibilities  for 

themselves  within  the  lesson  structure.   Your  role  is  to  set 
the  environment  and  focus  for  the  creative  exploration. 


11.  Completion  of  a  lesson  within  a  single  session  is  not 
necessary.   Find  a  good  stopping  place  and  continue  at 
a  later  t  i  me . 

12.  Pace  the  lesson  according  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

13-    Explore  spontaneous  ideas  and  events  as  they  occur  within 
the  lesson. 


VOCABULARY 

As  teachers  of  creative  movement,  you  need  to  know  these  key 

words.   A  more  complete  understanding  of  these  elements  will  be  found 

within  the  lesson  plans. 

SHAPE  --  the  form  the  body  takes  in  space 

SPACE  --  positive  space  is  filled  space 
negative  space  is  empty  space 


TIME  --  Time  in  reference  to  movement  involves  the  following: 

1.  RELATIVE  TIME  --  fast/slow,  accelerating/decelerating  tempos 

2.  METERED  TIME  --  standard  musical  time  signatures 

ENERGY  --  the  capacity  for  physical  exertion.   The  basic  dynamics  of 

energy  involve  flow  wh i ch  can  be  bound  (controlled)  or  free. 


Bound  (Controlled)  Movement 
condensing  movement 


quickness   (percussive  and 

vibratory  movement) 
strength 
di  rectness 


Free  Flow 

indulging  movement  (fall 
and  recovery,  drop  and 
suspension) 

susta  inment 

1 ightness 
mul t  i -focus 


FLOOR  PATTERN  --  the  one-dimensional  pathway  movement  takes 

AIR  PATTERN  --  the  three-dimensional  design  of  the  body  moving  through 
space 

LOCOMOTOR  MOVEMENT  --  movement  that  transports  you  from  one  place  to 

another   (walk,  run,  hop,  jump,  skip,  gallop, 
leap,  prance,  roll,  crawl,  slide) 

KINESPHERE  --  your  personal  space;  the  area  as  far  as  you  can  reach  in 
any  or  all  directions  keeping  one  body  part  stationary 


COMPOSITION  --  the  ordering  of  movement  concepts  into  a  repcatable  form 
VISUAL  PERCEPTION  --  what  you  see 
AURAL  PERCEPTION  --  what  you  hear 


Musical  instruments  used  in  the  following  units: 
Rhythm  instruments  -- 


drum  and  beater 

tambour i  ne 

tr  iangl e 

gong 

cymbal 

rhythm  sticks 


bells 

tone  bells 
j  i  ng 1 e  bel 1 s 
xy lophone 
meta laphone 
mar  i  mbas 


maracas 

castanets 

claves 

gourds 

Chinese  temple  blocks 

sand  paper  blocks 


Found  instruments  --  common  objects  or  materials  used  singly  or  in 

combination  to  make  sounds 


Rattling  and  swishing  devices 
gourds 

dried  beans  in  container 
stones 

ceramic  pieces 
beanbag 
dried  reeds 

Blowing  devices 
pi  pes 
g lasses 
bottles 
reeds 

Plucking  devices 
thin  pieces  of  wood 
elastic  bands 
f  i  ngerna  i  1  s 
metal  plates 
teeth 


Beating  and  scraping  devices 
rocks 
st  i  cks 
sandpaper 
stones 
spoons 


Homemade  instruments 


flute 
drum 
gui  tar 
cymba 1 s 
gong 

tambour  i  ne 
tongue  drum 
Jew's  harp 


MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON    PLAN      Shape/Space 

Leve 1     1 ,    Col umn    I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  K-1 

CONCEPTS  --  Shape/Space  --  Awareness  of  shape  in  the  body 

OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  develop  ability  to  hold  shape 

to  manipulate  own  body  into  shape 

to  manipulate  another  body  into  shape 

MATERIALS  --  •  drum  and  beater;   •  masking  tape 

PROCEDURE  -- 


1.  Pre-tape  a  large  circle  on  floor  with  masking  tape. 

2.  Seat  children  on  floor  around  the  circle.   (Have 
children  remove  shoes  and  socks  and  place  in  appropriate  place.) 

3-   Explain  drum  signals.   (Refer  to  Teaching  Strategies, 
P.  2) 

*4.   Children  mirror  movements  which  are  rhythmical.  As 
movements  are  done,  they  are  also  verbalized.   Example  -- 
We  clap,  clap,  clap  our  hands, 
clap  your  hands  way  down  low, 
clap  your  hands  way  over  your  head 
We  touch  our  shoulders,  then  our  knees,  etc. 

5.  Each  child  is  shaped  individually  by  the  teacher.   As 
each  child  is  shaped,  the  body  part  moved  and  the  movement  is 
verbalized  by  the  teacher.   (Ex.   I  am  bending  John's  arm.   He 
is  holding  his  arm.)   Each  child  is  focused  upon  holding  the 
shape . 

6.  Each  child  is  requested  to  change  the  shape  of  one  body 
part  of  the  teacher.   Children  are  focused  on  the  shape  they  have 
created . 

7.  Teacher  states  that  when  he/she  touches  a  child,  that 
child  will  find  someone  to  face.   Each  child  will  face  a 
partner.   One  child  will  be  touched  to  be  a  "lump  of  clay." 

The  other  will  be  the  artist.   The  artist  is  told  to  move  his/her 
"lump  of  clay"  into  the  shape  which  he/she  likes.   After  a  few 
moments,  beat  the  drum  to  freeze  everyone.   The  "artists"  are 
then  told  to  make  themselves  look  like  they  are  a  "lump  of  clay." 
The  teacher  then  touches  those  who  had  been  "lumps  of  clay."   They 
become  the  "artists",  moving  the  new  "lumps  of  clay."   Teacher 
should  walk  around  encouraging  the  children  or  giving  special 
help  verbally  or  nonverbal ly  where  necessary  to  have  all  children 
understand.   Repeat,  allowing  each  child  two  chances  to  be 
"artist"  and  two  times  to  be  "lumps  of  clay."   Freeze  all  children 
in  last  shape,  asking  "artists"  to  take  shape  of  "lump."   Focus 
children's  attention  upon  the  curving  or  angular  aspects  of  each 


MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Shape/Space   continued 

shape  by  moving  to  each  pair  and  touching  them.   Also  focus 
upon  close  to  ground  and  above  ground  shape. 

8.   Ask  questions  that  will  help  students  evaluate  the 
variety  of  shapes  in  each  pair. 


EVALUATION  — 

Note  to  teacher:   During  PROCEDURE  ask  questions  to  aid  in 
observing  and  evaluating  the  product. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Pass  out  large  lump  of  clay  to  each  child.   Have  children  create 
shape.   As  the  children  manipulate  clay,  use  words  like  pull, 
tear,  twist,  bend,  push,  and  mold  to  describe  process.   Have 
each  child  describe  or  discuss  his/her  work  to  teacher  as  he/she 
is  involved  in  process. 


MOVEMENT/DANCE 
LESSON  PLAN   Time 
Love  I  1 ,  Co  I umn  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  K-1 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Time  --  to  encourage  children  to  express  body 
movement  in  a  specific  time  element 


OBJECTIVES 


to  learn  to  move  bodies  fast 

to  learn  which  movements  take  their  bodies  quickly  from  one 

point  to  another 
to  learn  to  move  bodies  slowly 
to  learn  which  body  movements  facilitate  that 
to  learn  to  increase  from  slow  to  fast  and  back  (decrease) 


MATERIALS  --  •  rhythm  instruments  for  teacher  to  beat  rhythm; 
•  masking  tape  (put  on  floor  in  random  pattern  X's) 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Remove  shoes  and  socks  and  find  an  X  to  stand  on. 

2.  Starting  and  stopping  with  the  beat,  move  your  arms 
slowly.   (Beat  drum  slowly,  big  motions) 

a.  move  leg  (same  instructions) 

b.  move  head 

3.  Roll  your  whole  body  to  the  beat  of  my  drum  starting 
your  body  on  one  of  the  X's  in  the  room  and  moving  to  another 
X.   (Perhaps  now,  or  prior  to  this,  the  teacher  should  allow 
children  to  find  several  or  all  of  the  X's.) 

A.   Crawl  from  your  X  to  another  one. 

5.  Staying  on  your  X,  move  your  arm  quickly  to  my  drum 
beat.   (Beat  drum  very  quickly.) 

a.  leg 

b.  head 

6.  Hop  from  one  X  to  another  to  my  fast  drum  beat. 

7.  Jump  from  one  of  the  X's  to  another. 

8.  How  many  ways  did  we  move  fast?   Think  of  any  other  ways 
to  move  fast.   (Students  demonstrate)   What  happened  to  your  arm 
when  you  moved  it  slowly?   Quickly? 

9.  Move  slowly  at  first,  then  speed  up  getting  faster  and 
faster.   Let's  try  this  with  our  arms,  first.   Listen  to  my  drum 
to  tell  you  when  to  go  faster. 

10.  Move  whole  bodies  from  X  to  X.   Jump  slowly  first  then 
gradually  speed  up.   Let  my  drum  tell  you  when  to  speed  up. 

11.  Control  your  movements  to  go  faster  and  to  go  slower. 
(Specify  one  body  part  at  a  time.) 


MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Time   continued 


12.  Move  your  body  from  your  X  to  another  starting  fast 
and  getting  slow. 

13.  Move  your  body  fast  getting  slower  and  slower  any  way. 
Move  from  your  X  to  your  shoes  and  socks.   Put  on  your  shoes  and 
socks  in  slow  motion. 


EVALUATION  — 

Teacher  should  check  to  see  if  children  understand  fast  and  slow 
movement  by  the  way  they  perform  the  activities.   If  children  are 
having  trouble,  the  teacher  may  want  to  extend  the  lesson  by 
doing  the  FOLLOW-UP  activities. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Materials  --  •  rhythm  instruments  for  half  the  class;   •  record 

player  with  variable  speed  and/or  record  exemplifying 
fast  and  slow 

1.  Have  the  children  beat  rhythm  instruments  to  the  fast 
and  s low  rhythms . 

2.  Have  half  the  class  use  rhythm  instruments  and  the 
other  half  use  their  bodies  to  demonstrate  fast  and  slow. 
Al ternate. 

3-   Have  small  groups  accompany  others. 


MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   understanding  Energy 

Leve 1  1 ,  Co  1 umn  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  K-1 


CONCEPT  --  Movement  --  When  the  body  moves,  energy  is  used.   Slow 
movements  require  directed  energy. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  develop  kinesthetic  sensitivity  to  the  sensation  of  floating 

and  suspending 
to  explore  the  quality  of  slow,  floating  movements 
to  understand  what  causes  things  to  float 
to  discover  a  new  movement  vocabulary  based  on  the  use  of 
floating  images 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  drum  and  beater;   •  30"  squares  of  thin 

plastic (painters  drop  cloths  or  silk  scarves);   •  tape  recorder 
or  record  player;   •  tape  or  record  of  classical  guitar  music 
(suggested  --  Segovia,  "Three  Centuries  of  the  Guitar",  Decca 
Label,  DL71003M;   •  masking  tape 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Place  taped  X's  in  a  large  circle.   Have  children  remove 
shoes  and  socks,  placing  them  by  the  wall.   Move  quietly  to  sit 
on  an  X.   Discuss  what  things  they  know  of  that  float  or  fly. 
Demonstrate  use  of  plastic  prop  and  warn  about  not  putting  over 
own  head  or  other  heads.   (Use  two  hands  to  hold  plastic.) 
Instruct  children  that  when  they  are  touched  they  will  move  into 
center  and  freeze. 

2.  Touch  six  or  eight  students.   After  they  have  moved  to 
center,  give  each  a  plastic  square.   Instruct  them  that  when  the 
music  begins  they  will  move  the  plastic  slowly  so  it  catches  the 
air.   They  are  then  instructed  to  freeze  when  the  music  is 
turned  off.   (While  each  group  of  children  moves,  focus  the 
attention  of  the  others  on  the  plastic  as  it  moves.)   Instruct 
the  children  that  when  the  drum  is  beaten  they  will  allow  the 
plastic  to  fall  to  the  floor  and  will  return  to  their  X.   Select 
each  new  group  in  the  same  way. 

3-   Talk  about  imagination  "making  us  really  see  the  prop  in 
our  hands."   Demonstrate  the  use  of  the  imaginary  prop.   Use  the 
same  groups. 

k.       Demonstrate  the  prop  floating  to  the  ground.   Repeat 
demonstration  several  times  using  or  eliciting  word  responses  to 
describe  prop  (float,  sail,  soar,  crumple,  settle,  shape,  fly). 
Touch  half  of  the  group,  telling  them  to  place  themselves  in  the 
center  with  plenty  of  space  around  themselves.   On  the  drum  beat 
they  are  to  slowly  float,  crumple  to  the  floor.   Repeat  again  en- 
couraging slow,  floating,  crumpling  movements  by  use  of  your  voice 
Repeat  with  other  half  of  class. 
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5.   Elicit  verbal  responses  from  the  students  on  why  they 
think  things  float.   Also  elicit  responses  concerning  perceptions/ 
feelings  about  the  parts  of  the  experience.   Direct  class  to  move, 
when  drum  beats,  back  to  seats  to  put  on  shoes  with  slow  and 
floating  movements. 


EVALUATION  -- 

Teacher  makes  check  to  see  if  children  are  responding  with 
appropriate  energy. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Using  a  similar  procedure,  explore  the  energy  qualities  sudden 
and  strong  using  terry  cloth  bath  towels  as  props.   (See  Lesson 
Plan  Percussive  Energy,  p.  21) 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Movement  and  Sound 

Leve 1  1 ,  Co  1 umn  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Related  Arts,  Music,  K-1 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Rhythm  --  Sounds  have  qualities  that  can  be 
classified,  compared,  and  contrasted.   Sound  qualities  may  be 
expressed  in  physical  movement  and  in  drawings. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  contrast  and  compare  sound  qualities  heard  in  rhythm  instruments 

and  classify  them  as  start/stop  and  continuous 
to  explore  and  demonstrate  movements  that  express  these  sound 

qualities  in  specific  rhythm  instruments 
to  express  start/stop  and  continuous  sound  qualities  in  a  line 

drawing   (In  FOLLOW-UP) 


MATER  1 ALS  --  •  masking  tape;   •  rhythm  instruments,  see  p.  k ,   one 
instrument  with  sharp  sound  and  one  with  sustained  sound 


PROCEDURE  --  NOTE:   This  lesson  is  divided  into  two  class  sessions. 
Session  I  --  Tape  large  circle  on  the  floor. 

1.  Have  students  remove  shoes  and  socks  and  place  appro- 
priately.  Have  students  sit  on  circle. 

2.  Explain  "freeze"  signal. 

3.  With  drum,  beat  simple  rhythms.   Have  students  clap 
patterns  with  hands,  on  different  body  parts  and  on  floor. 

k .   Introduce  two  types  of  rhythm  instruments.   Discuss  the 
sound  of  each  instrument.   Ask  questions  to  guide  them  --  What 
sounds  do  you  like?  What  makes  it  special?   Is  it  a  sharp 
sound  that  stops  right  away?   Continuous  sound? 

5.  Have  students  stand  up.   Have  students  move  each  time 
they  hear  the  beat.   Say  "step"  or  "move"  on  beat  to  help  them 
initially.   Use  a  slow,  steady  beat  --  step,  step,  step,  step. 
Repeat  faster.   Beat  three  beats  and  pause,  three  beats  (mention 
pause)  step,  step,  step    (pause)   ,  step,  step,  step. 

6.  Using  instrument  with  continuous  sound,  have  students 
move  toward  center  until  sound  stops.   Bring  them  to  a  small 
tight  circle.   Repeat  moving  away  from  center  using  a  rolling 
movement.   Repeat  moving  to  the  center  using  any  movement  child 
wi  shes  . 

Sess  ion  II  -- 

1.   Mark  X's  randomly  on  floor.   Have  students  sit  on  X. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Movement  and  Sound   continued 


2.  Teacher  plays  a  simple  rhythmic  pattern  using  an 
instrument  with  sharp  sound.   Students  imitate  pattern  clapping, 
Explain  that  students  will  jump  to  the  beat  of  the  pattern 
moving  to  another  X.   Explain  that  they  must  freeze  on  X  at 

end  of  pattern.   If  two  students  land  on  same  X,  they  will  make 
the  shape  together. 

beat,  beat,  beat,    (pause)   ,  beat,  beat,  beat 
Encourage  students  not  to  touch  X  until  pattern  ends.   Move 
around  it  if  necessary. 

3.  Repeat  with  any  movement.   Examples  --  roll,  scoot  on 
bottom. 

k.       Repeat  in  a  new  rhythm  pat  tern .   Move  to  other  X  using 
movement  picked  in  the  paragraph  above. 
5-   Discuss  continuous  sound. 

6.  Have  students  turn  smoothly  to  continuous  sound  until 
the  sound  stops.   Give  time  to  explore. 

7.  Put  the  movements  together.  Alternate  beating  pattern 
with  continuous  sound.  Let  them  listen  first,  then  move  to  it. 
Repeat  several  times. 


EVALUATION  --  built  into  PROCEDURE 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

1.  Follow  the  leader  to  rhythmic  pattern. 

2.  Students  play  instruments  in  a  rhythmic  pattern.   When  com- 
fortable, let  half  the  class  play  and  half  the  class  move. 
Change  groups. 

Visual  Art  -- 

Materials  --  •  instruments;   •  paper;   •  chalk,  crayons,  paint 

1.  Ask  students  about  things  in  the  world  that  start/stop. 
Ex.  stop  light,  scissors,  grasshopper,  eye  blink,  etc.   Continuous? 
river,  wind,  bird  or  insect  flying.   Both?   car,  animals  running. 

2.  Review  sounds  that  start/stop,  or  continuous  rhythm 
instruments.   Ex.  sticks,  bells. 

3.  With  crayon,  chalk  or  paint,  have  students  draw  lines 
that  show  patterns  of  sound  you  make  (quality  of  sound).   Start/ 
stop,  continuous.   Repeat  with  known  rhythm  patterns. 

h.       Share  and  discuss  patterns  on  paper.   Can  play  instruments 
while  pointing  to  lines  on  paper  rhythm.   (Older  students  can  draw 
to  recorded  music.) 

NOTE  --  This  lesson  can  be  varied  to  adapt  to  upper  levels.   More 
complex  music  and  movement  patterns  can  be  used.   Ex.  high/low, 
medium/soft/hard  force,  angular  sound/curving  sound.   More  instru- 
ments and  variety  of  rhythms  and  movements.   More  student  design. 
Music  and  rhythm  demonstrations  by  students.   Change  in  directions 
of  different  sounds.   Sound  defining  pathways.   Can  use  increasing 
and  decreasing  speed  and  volume  for  variety. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Storytelling  through  Movement 

Leve 1  1 ,  Col umn  I  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  General  Curriculum,  Language  Arts, 
Soc  ia 1  Stud  i  es  ,  K-1 


CONCEPT 


Movement  --  Comprehension  of  literature  is  facilitated  by 


creating  visual  images  of  characters  and  plot. 


OBJECTIVES  -■ 


to  develop  listening  skills 

to  understand  a  story 

to  internalize  story  through  movement 

to  be  able  to  sequence  story  events  after  experience 


MATERIALS  --  •  drum  and  beater;   •  selected  story  (suggested  one 

with  physical  action  and  imaginary  people  or  creatures);   •  opaque 
projector;   •  masking  tape  for  X's 

NOTE  --  The  following  lesson  is  a  sample  format  using  Gerald 

McDermott's  Arrow  to  the  Sun,  A  Pueblo  Indian  Tale,  Viking, 
197^-   Two  other  of  McDermott's  books  also  work  well: 
Anassi  the  Spider,  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1972,  The 
Magic  Tree,  1973- 


PROCEDURE 


1.  Have  children  remove  shoes  and  socks  and  find  X  in 
hal f  c  i  rcle. 

2.  Read  or  tell  story  as  the  pictures  are  shown  (use 
opaque  projector  for  larger  image  or  cut  out  pictures  from  book 
and  mount  on  poster  board).   It  is  suggested  that  the  story 

be  "told"  using  characterizations.   Insert  additional  material 
if  necessary  and  question  children  to  find  out  if  they  comprehend 
dur i  ng  the  te 1 1 i  ng . 

3.  Have  children  spread  out  in  space  so  there  is  plenty 
of  room  to  move.   The  story  is  then  retold  having  the  children 
create  aspects  of  the  story: 

a.   The  boy  went  to  the  Planter  of  Crops.   What  kinds 
of  actions  does  a  planter  do?   Responses  (dig  hole,  place 
seeds  in  hole,  cover  seeds,  water  seeds,  pick  weeds). 
Discuss  plants  growing.   Have  children  slowly  mime  these 
actions,  tell  the  children  to  make  the  action  larger, 
quicker,  do  actions  with  foot.   Have  children  "be"  the 
tiny  seeds  that  slowly  grow  into  large  plants.   Guide  the 
children  to  slowly  unfold  stem  and  leaves. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Storytelling  through  Movement   continued 


b.  The  boy  went  to  the  Pot  Maker.   What  does  a  pot 
maker  use  to  make  pots?   What  kinds  of  actions  does  a  pot 
maker  do?   Have  children  slowly  place  imaginary  clay  in 
front  of  them.   Roll  out  the  clay  with  their  hands.   Coil 
the  clay  around  and  around  to  make  the  pot  sides.   Smooth 
the  sides  out  so  they  are  very  smooth.   Paint  the  pot 
carefully.   Repeat  actions,  this  time  creating  a  giant  pot 
with  a  huge  lump  of  clay.   Repeat  with  children  "becoming" 
lump  of  clay  that  is  rolled  out  and  coiled  and  smoothed 
out  to  become  a  special  pot.   Have  children  show  with  their 
bodies  the  different  kinds  of  pots  the  Pot  Maker  had. 

c.  The  boy  went  to  the  Arrow  Maker  where  he  was  made 
into  an  arrow.   Tell  the  children  that  when  the  drum  is 
beaten  they  will  become  that  arrow.   Think  how  they  are 
shaped.   Are  they  close  to  the  floor  or  standing?  When 
you  beat  your  drum,  they  will  be  quickly  shot  up  to  the 

sun.   As  long  as  they  hear  the  drum,  they  are    to  move  quickly 
without  bumping  into  anyone.   When  the  drum  stops,  they 
will  freeze  in  their  arrow  shape  again.   Repeat  several 
times  to  get  sequence. 

d.  Continue  with  story.   Discuss  the  Kiva  of  the 
Lions.   What  kind  of  movement  do  lions  make?   (pounding, 
leaping,  crawling,  running,  growling,  rolling)   Using 
verbal  suggestions,  have  children  explore  various  movements, 
sometimes  use  slow  motion  movement  to  have  them  really 
"feel"  movement.   Freeze. 

e.  Discuss  the  Kiva  of  the  Serpents.   What  are  serpents? 
How  might  they  move?   (slither,  slide,  creep,  undulate, 
crawl,  coil,  circle)   Using  verbal  suggestions,  have 
children  explore  these  movements,  trying  to  stay  in  slow 

mot  ion. 

f.  Discuss  the  Kiva  of  the  Bees.   What  kinds  of  motion 

do  bees  make?   (stinging,  flying,  vibrating,  buzzing,  circling, 
stopping)   Using  the  four  actions  flying,  circling,  stopping, 
and  vibrating,  have  children  do  actions  in  sequence.   Repeat 
severa 1  t  imes . 

g.  Discuss  the  Kiva  of  Lightning.   What  movements  does 
lightning  make?   (zig-zag,  quick,  sharp,  vibrating)   Using 
arms  and  legs,  create  sharp,  quick,  zig-zag  or  vibrating 
movements  to  drum  beat.   Freeze  when  drum  stops.   Repeat 
several  times  for  control. 

h.   What  kinds  of  movements  did  the  boy  make  when  he 
went  to  the  Kivas?   (jumping,  hitting,  slashing,  pushing, 
vibrating)   Using  verbal  suggestion,  have  the  children 
explore  the  movements.   Have  the  children  freeze  in  a  shape 
of  the  boy  with  the  power  of  the  sun.   Then,  on  the  drum 
beat,  change  to  the  arrow  shape. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Storytelling  through  Movement   continued 


i.   Continue  the  story.   Discuss  the  Dance  of  Life. 
What  kind  of  movements?   It  is  done  in  a  circle.   Have 
children  follow  you  on  a  simple  fol low- the- leader ,  first 
facing  to  the  center,  then  moving  around  the  circle.   Then 
lead  children  with  movement  around  the  room  keeping  movements 
slow  and  clear.   Finish  at  the  place  where  they  have  their 
shoes . 

*4.   Sequence  story  by  going  through  story  briefly  having 
children  remember  the  sequence  of  the  story. 


EVALUATION  -- 


Discussion  of  the  experience 


FOLLOW-UP 


Repeat  story  on  another  day  with  different  children  telling 
parts  of  story  using  pictures  and  movements. 

Create  paper  plate  masks  or  bag  masks  of  the  creatures  of  the 
Kivas.   Masks  can  be  painted,  crayoned,  or  papier  mache  and  then 
attached  to  the  children. 

Create  and  record  on  tape  a  sound  score  using  rhythm  instruments 


NOTE  --  Kiva  —  In  Pueblo  Indian  architecture,  a  ceremonial  chamber 
or  structure. 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

This  is  the  best  collection  of  ideas  for  teaching  the  5~sences 
I ' ve  seen  -  Great ! 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Floor,  Above  the  Floor,  Above  the  Head 

Level  2,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  2-3 


CONCEPTS  --  Shape/Space  --  to  develop  the  ability  to  move  the  body  on 
three  different  levels  and  form  various  shapes 


OBJECTIVES 


to  develop  an  understanding  of  levels  in  space 

to  give  form  to  creative  impulses  on  different  levels 

to  discover  the  relationship  of  the  body  to  space  levels 

to  participate  with  others  creating  movement  levels 


MATERIALS  --  •  teacher  made  posters  showing:   person  lying  flat, 

level  I,  person  standing  or  bending,  level  II;  person  jumping 
with  hands  above  head,  level  III,  or  large  size  story  pictures 
or  magazine  pictures  showing  people  on  three  different  levels; 
•  drum  and  beater;   •  large  illustrations  of  angular  and  curved 
shapes 


RESOURCES  --  •  books  --  Children  Dance  in  the  Classroom,  Geraldine 
Di  amondste  i  n;  Macmi  1  1  an  ,  New  York,  1971;  Creative  Dance  in  the 
Pr  imary  Schoo 1  ,  Joan  Russell,  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Publishers, 
New  York,  1968;   •  records  --  "Carnival  of  the  Animals," 
Saint-Sean,  Columbia  #MS6368;   "Children's  Corner  Suite," 
Debussy,  Columbia  AMS6567  (for  FOLLOW-UP  activity);   •  performers 
Magic  Movers  from  the  University  of  Montana  (they  are  a  touring 
group);   •  record  player  (for  FOLLOW-UP  activity) 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Have  students  take  off  shoes  and  socks  and  place  under 
desk  or  along  wall.   Form  seated  circle  in  the  center  of  the 
space.   Explain  "freeze"  and  "move"  signals.   Discuss  what  a 

1 evel  i  s . 

Talk  about  a  level  going  up  or  down. 

Find  things  in  their  environment  that  show  level  such  as 

upstairs  and  downstairs. 
Look  at  poster  and  see  if  children  can  think  of  other 

examples  around  them. 

2.  Stand  perfectly  still  with  your  feet  together  and  your 
head  and  body  in  a  straight  line.   Where  is  the  middle  level  on 
your  body?  Where  is  it  in  space?   Put  your  hand  out  into  this 
space.   Where  is  high  on  your  body?   Where  is  high  in  space? 
Where  is  low  on  your  body?   How  low  is  low  in  space?   Can  you 
find  low  levels  in  space  before  you  reach  the  floor? 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Floor,  Above  the  Floor,  Above  the  Head   continued 


3.   Set  movement  boundaries  and  have  the  group  spread  out 
finding  their  own  space  within  the  boundaries.   Lie  on  the  floor. 
Discuss  how  things  look  from  lying  on  I  he;  Moor.    Now  put  your- 
self into  a  shape   lying  on  the  floor.   Remember  how  this  shape 
feels.   Stretch  out.   Remember  the  shape  you  made.   Put  yourself 
back  into  this  shape.   Stretch  out.   Make  another  shape. 
Remember  how  this  shape  feels.   Stretch  out.   Go  back  and  make  the 
first  shape.   Remember  the  second  shape.   Make  it.   Let's  try  one 
more  shape  on  the  floor.   How  does  it  feel?   Remember  this  shape. 
Stretch  out.   Remember  the  first  shape.   Make  it.   Remember  the 
second  shape.   Make  it.   Remember  the  third  shape.   Make  it. 
Evcrytime  you  hear  the  drum  beat,  change  to  one  of  the  three 
shapes  you  made.   We  will  go  slowly  first.   Go  a  little  faster. 

b .      Show  illustrations  of  angles  and  curves.   Have  children 
Lie  on  the  floor  again.   Put  your  body  into  a  circle  for  me. 
Think  how  it  feels.   Remember  that  shape.   Make  your  body  into 
an  angle  for  me.   Think  how  it  feels.   Think  how  it  is  different 
from  the  circle.   Go  back  and  put  your  body  into  a  circle.   Now 
make  your  angle  for  me.   Remember  the  angle  your  made.   Put  your 
body  into  a  curved  shape  for  me.   Think  how  it  feels.   Think  how 
it  is  different  from  the  circle  and  the  angle.   You  will  make  all 
three  shapes  now.   On  the  signal  from  the  drum,  change  each  shape. 
Now  put  these  three  shapes  into  a  smooth  flowing  pattern.   Let's 
try! 

5.  Let's  explore  some  positions  standing  or  bending.   Put 
your  body  into  a  circle.   How  does  it  feel?   Remember  this  shape. 
Put  your  body  into  an  angle.   How  does  it  feel?   Go  back  and  make 
the  circle.   Now  make  the  angle.   Put  your  body  into  a  curved 
shape.   How  does  it  feel?   Go  back  and  make  the  angle  shape.   The 
circle  shape.   The  curved  shape.   Make  each  shape  to  the  drum 
beat.   Make  each  shape  smoothly  or  flowing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Let's  try!   Now  use  sharp  movements  to  make  the  shape.   Combine 
them  into  a  pattern. 

6.  Where  is  high  on  your  body?   Standing  erect,  with  arms 
raised;  standing  on  tiptoes,  arms  stretched  over  head,  jump  up 
and  down  with  both  feet.   Now  jump  with  one  foot.   Find  out  how 
high  you  can  walk  without  leaving  the  floor.   Find  out  how  high 
you  can  go  leaving  the  floor.   Jump  with  bended  knees.   Push  off 
the  floor  from  a  crouching  position.   Explore  high  levels  having 
children  form  the  same  three  shapes  above  their  heads.   (Use  the 
circles,  angles,  and  curves.)   Make  a  circle  above  your  head. 

How  does  it  feel?   Remember  this  shape.   Make  an  angle  above  your 
head.   How  is  this  different  from  the  circle?   Remember  this 
shape.   Make  a  curved  shape  above  your  head.   How  does  it  feel? 
Remember  this  shape.   Change  position  to  the  drum  beat.   How 
many  positions  can  you  find  using  these  three  shapes? 
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MOVEMENT/DANCT 

LESSON  PLAN   Floor,  Above  the  Floor,  Above  the  Head   continued 


EVALUATION  -- 

Evaluation  is  built  in  the  discussion  of  different  levels.   Did 
the  children  enjoy  the  experience  and  try  the  different  activities? 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Follow-up  the  basic  lessons  having  the  children  change  shape  and 
level  at  the  same  time.   Change  shape  and  level  each  time  the 
drum  beats. 

Try  changing  position  making  it  a  continuous,  flowing  movement. 
Try  changing  position  using  sharp  movements.   Use  the  drum  to 
signal  change. 

Work  in  groups  of  three  and  have  the  children  make  shapes  over 
each  other.   Change  a  different  shape  and  level  on  signal  from 
the  drum  and  be  touching  someone  on  the  freeze  signal.   Each 
person  must  be  a  different  level  and  shape. 

At  the  intermediate  level,  the  teacher  could  collect  various 
paintings  that  show  different  levels.   Have  the  students  locate 
these  levels  and  not  how  the  artist  achieved  this  leveling 
concept.   Pictures  related  to  science  work  well  too!   Example  -- 
atmosphere,  troposphere ,  stratosphere ,  sea  level,  idea  of  magnets, 
solids,  liquids,  gases,  core,  crust,  mantel  (earth  layers). 

Try  exploring  the  levels  with  music. 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

This  lesson  is   great  for  the  students  to  get  the  class  going 
in  the  morninq.    It  is  also  a  good  lesson  for  a  day  when  it  seems  the 
children  just  need  to  move  around. 

For  large  classes:   Have  the  group  number  off  one  and  two,  all  ones 
shape  the  teacher,  and  the  twos  do   something  else  creative  themselves 
(For  smaller  classes:   Use  lesson  as  stated) 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN  Movinq  in  Time 

Level  2,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  2-3 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Time  --  Time  affects  our  movement  because  of  the 
relationship  between  movement  and  time  intervals. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  help  children  understand  the  body  and  how  it  moves  in  different 

ways  (fast  and  slow) 
to  help  in  disciplining  the  body 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  clock  (preferably  one  that  ticks);    •  clock 
with  a  second  hand;   •  rhythm  instruments  tor  ticking  sounds; 
•  masking  tape;   •  paper  squares  in  four  colors 


PROCEDURE  -■ 


1.   Teacher  will  set  up  points  for  child  to  move  between, 
(Ex.  masking  tape  X's  on  the  floor  with  linking  lines) 


2.  Let  clock 
it  t  i  ck ,  lis  ten  to 

3 .  Have  ch  i I d 
*4.   Ampl  i  fy  th 

make  sound  with  the 

5.  Have  chi Id 
ten  seconds . 

6.  Have  ch  i 1 d 
f  i  f teen  seconds . 

7-  Pass  out  a 
form  groups  accord! 
X  from  which  they  w 

green 


tick  for  ten  seconds,  have  the  children  watch 

it,  clap  wi  th  it. 

ren  move  a  body  part  with  the  ticks. 

e  ticks  with  an  instrument.   Have  children 

ticks,  tapping  feet, 
ren  move  their  heads  with  vibrating  motion  for 

ren  make  large  movements  with  their  arms  for 

paper  square  to  each  child.   Have  children 
ng  to  color.   Each  group  will  be  assigned  an 
ill  begin  and  another  to  proceed  to. 


red 


-X  blue 


blue  to  green 
green  to  ye  1  low 


v    , .     yel low  to  red 
a  y  e 1  I ow      ,    ,  , 

red  to  blue 


8.  Have  children  move  from  X  to  X  i n  ten  seconds.   (Beat 
ticks  with  an  instrument.)   Move  back  without  ticks.   (Give  start 
and  stop  beats.)   Did  you  arrive  too  soon  or  too  late?   How  did 
you  decide  to  move  your  body?   Why? 

9.  Do  the  same  movement,  but  this  time  move  in  20  seconds. 
Move  back  without  the  ticking.   (Give  start  and  stop  beats.) 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Moving  in  Time   continued 

10.   Do  the  same  movement  in  30  seconds.   How  did  you  have 
to  vary  the  movement  to  get  from  X  to  X?   How  did  your  body  feel 
when  you  moved  in  ten  seconds?   Let's  try  moving  in  ten  seconds 
again.   How  is  that  different  from  30  seconds?  Try  changing  your 
movement. 


EVALUATION  — 

The  evaluation  is  part  of  the  process  and  should  be  included 
in  the  PROCEDURE.   The  teacher  should  ask  stimulating  questions 
pertinent  to  the  process  as  well  as  the  product. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

In  one  minute  make  20  shapes  with  your  body,  never  repeating 
a  shape.   Try  doing  this  in  ^5  seconds.   30  seconds. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Percussive  Energy 

Level  2  ,  Col umn  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  2-3 


CONCEPT  --  Movement  --  one  aspect  of  movement  is  percussive  energy 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  explore  movement  qualities  within  the  percussive/slashing 

range 
to  develop  ability  to  transfer  evergy  quality  from  a  prop  to  the 

body 
to  internalize  differences  between  percussive  and  slashing 


MATERIALS  --  •  rhythm  sticks;   •  drum  and  beater;   •  triangle  or 

finger  cymbals;   •  a  large  towel  for  each  child  or  at  least  one 
half  the  group;   •  masking  tape 


RESOURCES  --  •  tape  recorder;   •  tape  of  "Sabre  Dance"  from  Gayne 

Bal let  Sui  te  by  Aram  llyich  Khachaturian  or  "1812  Overture"  by 
Peter  Tchaikovsky 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Place  masking  tape  X's  in  a  large  circle.   Have  children 
remove  shoes  and  socks  and  place  appropriately.   Have  children 
sit  on  X's. 

2.  Listen  to  my  drum  as  I  beat  it  (beat,  beat,  beat).   Tell 
me  what  kind  of  sound  you  hear.   (sharp,  loud,  strong)   Now 
listen  to  the  triangle  (or  finger  cymbals).   What  kind  of  sound 
do  you  hear  (soft,  quiet,  little)?   I  am  going  to  put  rhythm 
sticks  on  the  floor  in  front  of  you.   When  I  beat  my  drum  like 
this,  (beat),  you  may  pick  them  up  (beat). 

3.  When  I  beat  my  drum,  (hit  your  sticks  together  sharply) 
watch  very  carefully.   (Beat  --  beat,  beat  --  beat,  beat  -- 
beat,  beat  --  beat) 

A.   This  time  hold  one  stick  still  as  you  beat  the  other 
stick,  like  this  (beat  —  beat,  beat  ~  beat,  repeat  rhythm 
several  times).   Now  place  the  sticks  on  the  floor.   This  time 
imagine  that  the  stick  is  in  your  hand  as  you  beat.   (Repeat 
rhythm  pattern.)   Still  using  your  imagination,  you  decide  when 
you  will  beat.   Make  sure  I  see  when  you  are  beating.   Begin. 
Freeze.   This  time  beat  an  imaginary  stick  with  your  foot.   Begin, 
Freeze.   This  time  with  your  head  and  elbow.   Begin.   Freeze. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Percussive  Energy   continued 


As  I  pick  up  your  sticks,  stand  up.   Good.   All  around  you 
are  large  imaginary  drums.   They  are  in  front  of  you,  under  you, 
behind  you  and  above  you.   As  I  beat  my  drum,  beat  your  imaginary 
drums  with  the  body  part  I  name.   Ready  --  (beat,  beat,  beat, 
etc.).   Head,  seat,  knees,  elbow,  feet,  arms,  shoulders.   (Give 
several  chances  in  a  row  for  children  to  find  correct  body  part 
and  find  strong  body  action.   Freeze.   When  I  beat  my  drum,  sit 
down.   (Beat)   What  words  can  you  tell  me  about  your  movement? 
When  you  beat  or  strike  something  sharply,  we  call  it  percuss  i  ve. 
Say  it  with  me  "percussi  ve. "   Percussive  is  a  sharp,  hi  tt  i  ng 
action.   We  cal 1  the  s t  i  cks  and  drums  percussive  instruments. 
Let's  say  it  again.   "Percuss  i  ve  .  " 

I  am  placing  a  towel  in  front  of  you.   When  I  touch  you,  move 
to  the  center  of  the  space.   When  I  beat  my  drum,  begin  to  hit  the 
floor  as  sharply  as  possible  with  the  towel  (touch  one  fourth  of 
the  children).   Begin.   (Beat)   Freeze.   (Beat,  beat)   Remain 
frozen.   This  time  use  the  towel  to  make  as  many  different 
sounds  as  you  can  by  hitting  it  on  the  floor,  or  in  the  air 
around  you.   Be  careful  that  you  do  not  hit  someone  else.   Begin. 
(Beat)   Freeze.   (Beat,  beat)   Feel  the  energy  that  is  inside  you 
waiting  to  come  out.   Feel  the  shape  your  body  is  in.   When  I 
beat  my  drum,  drop  the  towel  to  the  floor  and  slowly  move  back 
to  your  places.   (Repeat  with  other  groups.   Focus  viewers  on 
what  they  see. ) 

This  time  the  towel  will  be  imaginary.   As  I  touch  you  (touch 
half  of  the  group)  move  to  the  center  and  find  a  shape  that  shows 
me  how  you  are  holding  your  towel.   When  I  start  the  music,  you 
will  begin  to  use  that  towel  percussively  so  that  I  can  see  the 
towel  clearly.   Begin.   Freeze  (fade  out  music).   Feel  the  energy. 
Try  it  again.   Begin.   Freeze  and  hold  shape.   Do  you  still 
feel  that  imaginary  towel?   When  I  beat  the  drum,  quietly  return 
to  your  seats.   (Repeat  with  other  half.) 

This  time  you  are  the  towel  that  is  percussively  hit  against 
the  floor,  or  air.   With  your  whole  body,  you  will  show  me  how 
the  towel  looks  and  how  fast  it  moves.   When  I  touch  you  (half  the 
group) ,  move  to  the  center  and  take  a  shape  that  shows  how  you  are 
being  held.   Are  you  stretched  or  crumpled  or  hanging?  When  the 
music  begins,  show  me  how  the  towel  --  you  --  are  hitting  the 
floor  and  the  air.   Begin.   Freeze.   Feci  your  energy.   Begin 
again.   Freeze.   Good.   When  I  beat  the  drum,  quietly  return  to 
your  seat.   (Repeat  with  the  other  half.) 

Let's  list  on  the  board  all  the  words  we  can  think  of  that 
tell  us  how  we  felt.   (Read  back  the  list  to  the  class.)   How 
much  energy  did  it  take  to  move  percussively?  What  kinds  of 
movements  did  you  do?   (Put  up  list  next  to  feelings.) 


EVALUATION  --  built  into  PROCEDURE 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Percussive  Energy   continued 


FOLLOW-UP 


Take  words  from  the  lists  --  FEELINGS  (how)      MOVEMENTS 
Work  on  movements  alone  (jumping,  falling,  throwing,  etc.). 
Then  pair  the  movement  with  a  feeling.   Jump  --  Strong,  Hop  -- 
Loosely,  Fall  --  Quickly.   Add  new  feeling  words  and  movement 
words  to  the  list.   Make  large  cards  for  each  movement  word  and 
for  each  feeling  word.   Give  each  child  one  word  from  each  group- 
Practice  the  words.   Divide  group  in  half.   Discuss  importance 
of  making  movement  and  feeling  clear.   View  each  group  and  dis- 
cuss clarity  of  ideas.   List  all  the  words  shown  in  each  group. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Relating  Movement  and  Sound   (Fast/Slow) 

Level  2 ,  Col umn  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Related  Arts,  Music,  2~3 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Rhythm  --  Both  sound  and  movement  have  fast  and 
slow  qualities  that  can  be  coordinated. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  develop  movement  vocabulary 

to  develop  ability  via  clapping  and  bells  to  recognize  slow  and 

fast  sounds  played  upon  drum 
to  develop  ability  to  replicate  sound  patterns 
to  develop  ability  to  recognize  symbols  and  to  interpret  them 
to  develop  ability  to  transpose  sound  pattern  into  movement  pattern 


MATERIALS  --  •  drum  and  beater;   •  tone  bells  (at  least  six); 

•  streamers  (for  FOLLOW-UP  activity  only);   •  colored  paper 
symbols;   •  small  white  A5  for  rests 


Movement:   slow  )  _  fast  ) 

Sound:      lonq  \  short 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Children  take  off  shoes  and  socks  and  place  appropriately. 

2.  Explain  "freeze"  signal. 

3-   Play  fol low-the-leader  using  slow  and  fast  movements, 
(teacher  as  leader). 

k.       Sit  in  a  circle. 

5.  Introduce  simple  sound  pattern  on  drum.   Children 
replicate  sound  with  clapping:   (hold  hands  out  on  rests) 

A   DDA   QQA   D  D  A   □  D  A 

B        OOOA    OOOA    OOOA      OOOA 

C       DOOa       DOOa       dooa       doca 

6.  Increase  difficulty  of  aural  pattern:        _  _ 

7-   Introduce  colored  symbols  for  fast.   Practice  pattern: 

O  O  a  O  O A  O  OA 

8.   Introduce  colored  symbols  for  slow.   Practice  pattern: 

ddda      ddda      no  qa 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Relating  Movement  and  Sound   (Fast/Slow)   continued 


9.  Have  children  stand  up  and  use  sharp  movements  for  the 
fast  pattern,  then  flowing  movements  for  the  slow  pattern,  then 
the  combined  patterns: 

oOaooaooa  ddda   ddda 

Suggest  animals  for  the  children  to  imitate:   a  chipmunk  for  fast, 
an  octapus  for  slow.   Discuss  the  different  movement  gualities. 

Change  pattern  or  have  child  change  pattern.   Ask  one  child 
to  count  pattern.   Have  all  children  clap  and  articulate  pattern. 

10.  Teacher  explains  that  children  touched  will  sit  down 
and  play  the  tone  bells  (about  six).   Teacher  maintains  total 
pattern  on  drum  while  children  play  tone  bells.   (Child  could 
lead  on  drum,  or  drum  may  not  be  needed  with  bells  at  all.) 
Other  children  continue  to  move  pattern.   Switch  groups. 

Col lect  tone  bel 1 s . 


EVALUATION  -- 

Teacher  will  watch  to  see  if  child  can  change  pattern  from  fast 
to  slow. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Change  pattern  or  have  child  change  pattern.   Ask  one  child 
to  count  pattern.   Have  all  children  clap  and  articulate  pattern, 
Have  children  move  pattern. 

Pass  out  streamers.   Again  using  groups,  have  children  do 
large,  slow,  flowing  movement  with  streamers. 

Pass  out  paddle  balls  or  tennis  balls.   Have  children  do 
fast,  quick,  sharp  movement  using  props. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN  Word  Rhythms   (Two  Sessions) 

Level  2,  Col umn  I  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement /Dance ,  General  Curriculum,  Language  Arts, 


(Science/Heal th) ,  2-3 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Rhythm  --  The  sounds  of  words  have  a  rhythm. 

Syllables  and  accents  affect  the  rhythm.   We  may  also  change  the 
rhythm  by  abstracting  the  sound  quality. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  explore  levels 

to  experience  speech  through  rhythm  and  sound  quality 

to  put  the  rhythms  of  speech  and  quality  of  sound  into  movement 


MATERIALS  --  •  chalkboard  and  chalk;   •  pictures  and/or  examples  of 
as  many  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  possible 


PROCEDURE  -- 

SESSION  I 

1.  Ask  students  for  names  of  fruits  and  vegetables.   Make  a 
list.   Examples  --  green  peppers,  string  beans,  peas,  broccoli, 
brussels  sprouts,  asparagus,  carrots,  squash,  pumpkin,  potatoes, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  cabbage,  lemons,  tangerines,  parsley,  lettuce, 
cauliflower,  cantaloupe,  strawberries,  etc.   Show  examples. 

2.  Go  through  the  list  spending  time  on  each  word  exag- 
gerating its  pronunciation,  saying  it  many  times  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  possible  --  quickly,  slowly,  dramatically, 
humorously,  shouting,  whispering,  making  much  of  the  different 
sounds  in  the  words,  and  emphasizing  the  number  of  syllables. 
(Syllables  may  be  referred  to  as  word  parts.) 

3.  Let  each  student  "say"  a  word  and  then  have  class  move 
it,  using  the  body  to  reflect  and  characterize  the  changes  in 
the  way  the  words  are  being  pronounced. 

A.   Have  the  students  work  individually  selecting  one 
word  and  working  out  movements  to  the  word  parts  (syllables). 

5.  Have  several  students  in  a  small  group  share  their 
words  and  movements  with  rest  of  class.   Do  this  several  times. 

6.  Touching  one  half  the  class,  have  those  children  find 
partners.   Have  each  pair  of  children  select  three  words  and 
create  movements  to  go  with  them  trying  to  match  the  number  of 
movements  to  the  number  of  word  parts  (syllables). 

SESSION  I  I 

1.   Review  lists  of  fruits  and  vegetables  focusing,  this 
time,  on  texture,  shape,  taste,  color.   Draw  shapes  beside 
words  or  show  examples. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN  Word  Rhythms   continued 


2.  Choose  several  words  from  each  list  and  vocalize  in 
terms  of  texture,  shape,  taste,  color.   Example:   stringbean  -- 

Texture  --  say  smoothly,  thinly 

Shape  --  draw  out  word,  stringbeans  curve  slightly  so 
voice  inflection  can  imitate  curve 

Taste  --  say  blandly  (or  according  to  children's  taste: 
1 i  kes  and  d  i  s 1 i  kes ) 

Color  --  green,  pleasing  color  that  reminds  one  of  nature  -- 
determined,  active  (or  according  to  children's  in- 
put 

3.  Discuss  where  these  foods  grow  (under  the  ground,  on 
top  of  the  ground  on  vines,  in  trees,  etc.) 

k.       Choose  a  fruit  or  vegetable  and  take  the  children  step 
by  step  into  vocalizing  and  moving  it: 

a.  decide  level 

b.  choose  one  quality  to  vocalize  and  move 

c.  vocalize  the  food 

d.  move  the  food 

5.  Divide  class  into  groups  of  three.   Each  group  selects 
three  vegetables  or  fruits  and  explores  ways  to  vocalize  and 
move  them,  according  to  above  example.   (All  three  children  do 
all  three  foods  in  unison.) 

6.  Teacher  should  move  from  group  to  group  assisting  children 
who  may  be  confused. 

7.  Have  each  group  share  their  creation. 


EVALUAT ION  --  As  the  groups  watch  each  other,  have  them  comment  on 
th  i  ngs  they  1 i  ked. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Branch  word  list  out  to  include  all  foods.   After  exploring 
the  words,  divide  students  according  to  food  groups  (protein,  fat, 
carbohydrates,  etc.,  or  vegetables,  fruits,  grains,  dairy  or 
whatever  is  relevant)  and  have  them  show  their  word/movement 
studies  together,  moving  at  the  same  time  or  one  after  another. 

INTERMEDIATE  --  Create  movement  to  word  rhythms  using  differ- 
ent levels. 

1.  Pick  a  sport  and  work  out  levels  for  it  (boxing,  tennis, 
jogging,  skiing,  wrestling,  snowballing,  hand  ball,  basketball, 
golf,  football,  baseball,  swimming) 

2.  Pick  a  nut  (brazil,  walnut,  almond,  cashew,  chestnut, 
peanut,  coconut,  beech,  acorn,  filbert,  hazel,  kola,  pistachio, 
breadnut,  nutmeg,  hickory,  butternut,  pine) 

3.  Recipe  --  ingredients  in  favorite  food  --  individual  or 
group  movement  demonstration,  i.e.  ingredients  coming  together  in 
their  various  ways  to  form  loaf  of  bread  which  rises  when  baked. 

k.       Some  science  concepts  that  relate  well  to  movement  inter- 
action are:   magnets;  atom  (electron,  proton,  neutron),  matter 
(solids,  liquids,  gases),  solar  system,  etc. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN  Word  Rhythm 

Level  2    Col umn  1 1 1 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Follow-up  activities  correlate  and  enhance  the  lesson, 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Paper  Pathways   (Two  Sessions) 

Level  3,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  k~S 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Composition,  Range  --  Floor  and  air  patterns 
occur  as  a  result  of  movement  through  space.   (See  Movement 
Vocabulary,  p.  3  for  Shape  and  Space)   Locomotor  movements  are 
movements  which  move  you  from  one  place  to  another. 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  integrate  shapes  and  locomotor  movements,  with  aware- 
ness of  floor  patterns  by  using  yarn  to  mark  those  patterns 


MATERIALS  —  •  drum  and  beater;   •  blackboard  and  colored  chalk  or 
large  butcher  paper  and  colored  markers  or  crayons;   •  6  rolls 
masking  tape;   •  laminated  construction  paper  9"  x  12",  6  each 
in  6  colors;   •  three  skeins  rug  yarn;   •  overhead  black  markers, 
w  i  de  tip 


PROCEDURE 


Session  I 


1.  Take  off  shoes  and  socks  and  place  appropriately. 

2.  Teacher  leads  students  in  fol low- the- 1 eader .   Begin 
walking,  quicken  pace  to  running  then  move  into  hop,  skip,  jump, 
s 1 ide  ,  rol 1 . 

3.  If  there  is  any  confusion  about  how  to  do  a  specific 
locomotor  movement,  take  time  to  stop  and  clarify  the  movement. 

k.      Have  one  student  hold  the  end  of  yarn  on  one  side  of  the 
room  while  another  roils  it  across  the  room.   Make  a  choice  about 
where  to  start,  and  do  this  again  five  or  more  times  (depending 
on  the  size  of  your  room),  creating  a  series  of  intersecting 
pathways . 


5-  Have  the  students 
and  match  them  with  the  col 
code  for  movements  on  board 
to  create  picture  symbols  f 
selves.)  Use  the  remaining 
beat  from  the  teacher  or  a 

6.   Di  v  ide  class  i  nto 
of  each  color  paper,  roll  o 
Have  the  children  write  the 
the  chart  already  made.   Th 
pathway.   (All  groups  do  th 


choose  five  kinds  of  locomotor  movements 
ors  of  the  laminated  paper.   Write  color 

or  large  butcher  paper.   (You  may  want 
or  these  movements  along  with  words  them- 

color  for  freezing  in  any  shape.   A  drum- 
student  will  unfreeze  any  frozen  child, 
six  groups.   Give  each  group  one  piece 
f  masking  tape,  and  one  or  more  pens. 

movements  on  the  paper  according  to 
en  tape  them  randomly  along  the  yarn 
i  s  s  imu 1 taneous ly . ) 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Paper  Pathways 


cont  i  nuecl 


7.  Have  two  groups  select  different  spots  at  the  edge  of 
the  room  to  begin  following  yarn  paths.   Each  group  should  have  a 
leader  who  will  call  out  changes  in  locomotor  movements.   The 
children  will  follow  pathways  single  file.   The  remaining  groups 
will  watch. 

8.  Continue  above  activity  until  all  groups  have  partici- 
pated as  movers.   The  laminated  colored  paper  may  be  collected 
and  redistributed  at  any  time. 


Sess  i  on  II 

Materials  -- 
projector;   • 
pens  equal  on 
ments  for  one 

1 .  Make 
colored  paper 
randomly,  as 

2.  Divi 
each  group  wi 
three  act  i  vi  t 

a.   Move 
beg  in  fol lowi 
points  ,  have 
path. 


•  30  sheets  ace 
as  many  colors 

e  thi  rd  of  the 
th  i  rd  of  the  c 
new  yarn  path. 

,  i  f  necessory . 

before . 

de  class  into  t 

11  par t  i  c  i  pate 

ies  : 

rs  --  each  chi 1 

ng  yarn  path. 

some  chi ldren  s 


tate  transparencies;   •  overhead 
in  overhead  pens  as  possible  (total 

class;   •  variety  of  rhythm  instru- 

lass;   •  drum  and  beater 

Have  children  re-label  laminated 
Then  redistribute  along  paths 

hree  groups.   Explain  to  class  that 
at  least  once  in  one  of  the  following 

d  select  spot  on  edge  of  room  to 
If  there  are  more  children  than 
tart  at  intersections  along  the 


Eight  Starting  Points 


b.  Musicians  --  each  child  select  rhythm  instrument  and 
teacher  tell  each  child  to  follow  the  movement  of  a  particular 
child  with  sound.   No  drum. 

c.  Designers  --  each  child  is  given  sheet  of  clear  acetate 
and  colored  overhead  pen.   Teacher  tells  each  child  to  follow 
movement  of  particular  mover  with  1 i  ne  draw  i  ng . 


Teacher  needs  to  demonstrate  activity  for  musicians  and 
designers,  in  turn.   Have  one  or  two  children  follow  yarn  path- 
way during  demonstration. 


NOTES  --  Teacher  needs  to  unfreeze  children  with  drumbeat  as  in 
previous  session. 

Sheets  of  acetate  should  be  collected  each  time  the 
activity  occurs,  and  shown  as  a  unit  on  overhead  pro- 
jector (one  on  top  of  the  other)  to  show  total  floor  and 
air  patterns  as  recorded  by  designers. 
Activity  should  be  repeated  three  or  more  times. 
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MOVE  MEN  I/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN  Paper    Pathways   continued 


EVALUATION  -- 

Bui  It  into  PROCEDURE 

FOLLOW-UP  -- 

1.  Have  students  map  out  designs  on  paper  in  small  groups 
without  trying  it  in  space.   Trade  maps  and  have  receivers  per- 
form designs,  then  have  original  designers  perform  designs  as 
they  intended.   Compare  and  discuss. 

2.  Have  the  students  map  out  pathways  through  the  room  on 
their  own  paper,  then  follow  it,  by  looking  at  it  and  then 
creating  it  from  memory. 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Defined  vibration  &  swinging  movements.   Experienced 
these  qualities  in  their  own  movements.   Invented  &  created  swing 
&  vibrating  designs,  individually  and  in  groups. 

Can  be  easily  completed  in  one  class  session,  rather  than 
two,  i  f  so  des  i  red . 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Time  Patterns 

Level  3,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  k~5 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Rhythm,  Time  --  Rhythm  in  movement  is  affected  by 
changes  in  music  patterns  that  we  hear  and  can  symbolize. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  develop  ability  to  distinguish  time  values  through  visual  and 

aural  perception 
to  develop  ability  to  respond  to  change  in  time  value  by  a  change 

in  movement  pattern 
to  encourage  group  decision  making  and  cooperative  interaction 


MATER  I ALS  --  •  one  sheet  each  red,  yellow,  blue,  green  construction 

paper;   •  drum  and  beater;   •  construction  paper  in  four  colors, 
cut  paper  in  following  manner:   16  sheets  red  -  entire  sheet, 
16  sheets  yellow,  cut  in  half,  16  sheets  green  -  cut  in  fourths, 
16  sheets  blue  -  cut  in  eighths,  divide  all  cut  paper  into  four 
sets  to  include  h    red,  8  yellow,  16  green,  32  blue;   •  rhythm 
instruments,  enough  for  entire  class;   •  masking  tape;   •  red, 
blue,  green,  yellow  tags  (one  tag  for  each  child) 


PROCEDURE 


1.   Tape  a  rectangle  on  the  floor,  place  pieces  of  colored 
paper  outside  each  edge  of  the  rectangle, 


2.  Have  children  remove  shoes  and  socks  and  place  them 
appropr  ia tely . 

3.  Have  each  child  find  his/her  own  space  to  stand  and 
give  each  child  a  tag  to  wear. 

k.       Explain  that  child's  space  is  divided  into  sections: 
a  section  close  to  the  body  and  a  section  away  from  the  body: 

When  I  beat  this  instrument,  like  so  (demonstrate  by 
striking  instrument  and  holding  for  3  more  counts,  repeat) 
you  will  use  an  arm  or  a  leg  to  move  away  from  your  body 
or  close  to  your  body.   Continue  moving  with  the  beat  until 
I  stop. 

The  symbol  red  represents  the  beats  (lay  out  four 
sheets).   Ready,  begin.   Beat  hold,  hold,  hold;  Beat,  hold, 
hold;  Beat,  hold,  hold,  hold;  (continue  beating,  encouraging 
exploration  into  the  space  above,  high,  sides,  low,  in  front, 
in  back,  on  the  floor,  etc.)  (k    red  egua I  k   whole  notes  in 
fh\ t ime)   Freeze . 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Time  Patterns   continued 


5.   As  I  beat  the  drum,  quickly  look  at  something  in  the 
room.   Look  with  your  whole  body  so  that  I  can  see  without 
looking  at  your  face  where  you  are  looking.   Remember  to  sometimes 
use  your  body  close  to  the  floor,  above  the  floor  and  over  the 
head.   These  symbols  (yellow)  represent  these  beats  (lay  out  8 
sheets).   Ready,  begin.   Beat,  hold;  Beat,  hold;  Beat,  hold; 
Beat,  hold;  Beat,  hold;  Beat,  hold;  Beat,  hold;  Beat,  hold  (con- 
tinue beating  encouraging  exploration  of  levels  and  sharp,  clear 
use  of  focus/looking  with  entire  body.   (8  yellow  equal  8  half 
notes  in/^\t'me-)  Freeze. 


i  nA  \t  i 

W 


6.  Each  time  I  beat  the  wood  block,  make  one  sharp  movement 
of  one  body  part.   What  can  we  move?  (Children  respond)   We  can 
also  move  our  hips,  shoulders,  and  chest.   This  symbol  represents 
this  beat  (green)   (Lay  out  16  sheets)   Ready,  begin.   Beat, 
beat,  beat,  beat,  beat,  beat,  beat,  (continue  beating,  encouraging 
sharp,  clear  use  of  a  variety  of  body  parts).   (16  green  equal 
quarter  notes  inAltime.)   Freeze. 

w 

7.  This  time  as  I  use  the  castanets  you  will  make  some  type 
of  foot  movement  that  makes  you  travel  to  another  place  in  the 
room.   Listen  to  the  sound.   (Demonstrate  beating  the  castanets 
on  1  &2&3&**&.  .  • )   These  symbols  (blue)  represent  these  beats  (lay 
out  32  strips)   Ready,  begin.   (Continue  above  beating  pattern 
encouraging  the  children  to  explore  quick  combinations  of  foot 
patterns.)   (32  blue  equal  32  eighth  notes  inA\time.)   Freeze. 

w 

We  will  repeat  this  again  but  by  the  end  of  32  beats  of  the  casta- 
nets you  are  to  be  sitting  on  the  taped  line  with  your  color 
behind  it.   Try  not  to  arrive  early  or  late.   Ready,  begin. 
(Beat  castanets  in  above  pattern  16  times.) 

NOTE  --  Any  rhythm  instrument  may  be  used  to  demonstrate  the 

beat.   The  ones  used  in  the  lesson  are  examples.   This 
is  also  a  good  breaking  point  if  time  is  a  factor. 

8.  (Lay  out  the  following  pattern  on  the  floor  --  two  red, 
two  yellow,  four  green,  eight  blue.)   Now  let's  put  together  the 
different  movements  to  the  changing  symbols.   What  type  of  move- 
ment did  we  do  to  the  first  symbol?   (Answer:   away  or  toward  the 
body.)   How  about  the  yellow?   (Answer:   whole  body  turns.) 
Green?   (Answer:   specific  body  parts  move  like  hip,  shoulders, 
etc.)   Blue?   (Answer:   feet  move  in  a  traveling  pattern.)   Listen 
to  me  as  I  play  the  rhythm.   Clap  with  me  now.   Now,  spread  out 

a  little.   Find  a  starting  shape,  when  I  begin  to  play,  start  your 
movement.   Repeat. 

9.  Each  of  you  has  a  colored  tag.   When  I  beat  the  castanets, 
you  will  move  to  the  part  of  the  room  marked  with  your  color.   Go. 
Each  one  wearing  the  same  color  tag  is  a  member  of  your  group. 
(Hand  out  a  symbol  package  to  each  group.)   Each  group  is  to 
create  its  own  pattern  with  the  colored  symbols.   (Give  time  to 
have  them  arrange  symbols.   Meanwhile  place  enough  instruments 

for  each  group. ) 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Time  Patterns   continued 


10.  Now  that  each  group  has  its  symbol  places,  select  your 
instruments  and  practice  playing  your  pattern.   (Allow  sufficient 
time  for  each  group.   Move  around  the  groups  giving  assistance  or 
encouragement  as  needed.) 

11.  Each  group  will  play  its  pattern  two  times  through 
before  stopping. 

12.  You  are  to  decide  as  a  group  how  you  will  design  your 
movements  to  the  symbols.   You  might  decide  to  have  circles  or 
lines  or  spread  out  in  space.   (Give  time  for  children  to  work 
out  movement. ) 

13-   Now  decide  in  each  group  who  will  play  the  instruments 
and  who  will  do  the  movement.   Practice  together.   (Allow  time 
for  practice.   Give  your  encouragement  and  help  to  anyone  or  any 
group  need  i  ng  it.) 

1 k .   Have  each  group  perform  movement  and  sound  together. 
(Can  be  repeated  with  trading  of  sound/movement  groups  if  teacher 
so  des  i  res . ) 


EVALUATION  -- 

Discuss  visualizations  of  patterns.   What  was  seen?   What  was  heard? 
Could  you  see  the  changes  in  time?   Could  you  hear  the  changes  in 
time? 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Small  groups  may  design  their  own  movement  patterns  using  symbols 
and  music  to  be  performed  for  another  class. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Vibrating  and  Swinging   (Two  Sessions) 

Level  3,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  k-$ 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Rhythm  --  The  energy  qual i t ies,  vi brat ing  and 
swinging,  can  effect  our  movement. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  discuss  things  in  our  world  that  vibrate  and  swing 
to  express  these  energy  qualities  through  movement  --  individu- 
ally and  interrelating  with  others 
to  solve  a  movement  problem  --  design  a  group  shape  that 
demonstrates  swinging,  vibrating  energy  qualities 


MATERIALS  --  •  drum  and  beater;   •  kitchen  knife;   •  counter  or 

ledge;   •  18"  string  --  enough  for  half  the  students  plus  few 
extra;   •  life  savers  --  enough  for  all  students  plus  a  few 
extra;   •  container  (to  collect  string  and  life  savers); 
•  chalkboard  and  chalk;   •  masking  tape  for  X's 


PROCEDURE  --  Session  I 

1.  Make  random  X's  with  masking  tape  through  room.   Re- 
move shoes  and  socks,  place  appropriately,  and  sit  in  a  circle. 
Explain  "freeze"  signal. 

2.  Brainstrom  with  students  about  things  in  the  world  that 
vibrate.   Examples  --  washing  machine,  engines,  jello,  rubber 
bands,  jack  hammer  (what  happens  to  the  person  holding  it). 

3-   Demonstrations:   Knife  being  held  on  edge  of  a  surface 
with  one  hand,  strike  with  other  hand.   Observe  and  hear  vibra- 
tion.  Let  students  comment  on  the  energy  quality  of  the  move- 
ment and  what  caused  vibration.   Ask  for  descriptive  words. 
(Record  responses  on  chalkboard.) 

String  with  a  life  saver  0 .   Hold  in  loose  position 

and  pull  taut.   Watch  vibration. 

a.  Hand  out  string  with  life  saver  to  team  of  two 
people.   Tell  them  to  sense  the  vibration,  describe  the 
movement  and  decide  what  causes  it.   (Record  descriptive 
responses  on  board.) 

b.  Have  students  swing  the  life  saver  on  the  string. 
What  initiates  it?   Why  does  it  keep  swinging?   (Let 
students  eat  life  savers.) 

c.  Have  students  vibrate  whole  body,  individual 
parts,  etc.   Collect  and  put  away  materials. 

U .      On  beat  of  drum,  run  to  X's  shaking/vibrating  whole 
body.   Freeze  on  signal. 

a.   In  pi  ace  --  (Teacher  counts  time  and  beats  drum  softly, 
while  giving  new  direction.)   vibrate  an  arm  --  h   counts, 
vibrate  a  head  --  k    counts,  add  both  arms  — -  h    counts,  freeze 
k   counts. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Vibrating  and  Swinging   continued 


b.  Place  body  in  a  low,  high,  or  medium  level. 
Start  the  vibration  in  hand,  move  it  up  the  arm,  then  into 
the  shoulder. 

c.  Repeat  vibrating  process  using  foot,  leg,  and 
hip  --  (on  one  side  of  body) 

d.  One  beat  of  drum,  move  throughout  the  space, 
vibrating  different  body  ports.   Go!   (Give  enough  time 
for  explorat  ion . ) 

5.   Seat  half  the  class  by  touch.   Repeat  ^d.   Change 
groups.   Discuss  what  they  saw. 

Sess  ion  II 

Materials  --  •  chalkboard  and  chalk;   •  pendulum;   •  drum  and 
beater;   •  masking  tape  X's  randomly  on  floor 

Introduction  to  Session  II  —  Ask  "Who  has  seen  a  pendulum?" 
Explain  what  a  pendulum  is.   Demonstrate  with  pendulum  and  body. 
Ask  how  swinging  differs  from  vibrating.   Ask  for  descriptive 
words.   (Record  some  responses  on  board.)   Why  does  it  keep 
going?  Why  does  it  change  direction?   Discuss  freefall  and 
suspension  at  high  point:   keeps  moving,  but  changes  direction. 
(If  you  can  vary  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  you  can  observe  the 
speed  change  and  the  range  of  the  swing.) 

1.  Have  students  use  swinging  movement  to  get  to  X's 
(us  i  ng  drum  beat) . 

2.  Teacher  beats  waltz  rhythm  on  drum  (3  counts,  first  beat 
heavy/down  up  up) . 

a.  Students,  remaining  in  place  on  X,  move  body  part 
to  waltz  rhythm.   Start  with  one  hand,  add  arm,  (loose 
swing)  then  use  both  hands  and  both  arms.   Move  head,  add 
torso  (side  to  side).   Swing  leg  any  direction.   Swing  other 
leg. 

b.  Repeat  with  student  moving  throughout  space, 
swinging  body  parts. 

3.  Divide  into  groups  of  no  more  than  four  students  and 
have  each  group  work  out  a  swinging  pattern.   Share  with  whole 
group.   Discuss  and  make  comments  on  good  swinging  movements, 
adding  to  words  on  chalkboard. 

k .   If  there  is  time,  divide  into  new  groups  and  have  each 
group  design  a  pattern  to  show  vibrating  and/or  swinging  move- 
ments.  Have  each  group  share  its  composition  with  the  rest  of 
the  class. 


EVALUATION  --  Built  into  PROCEDURE 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Take  class  to  playground.   Discover  the  vibrating  and  swing- 
ing possibilities  of  different  types  of  playground  eguipment. 

Bring  pictures  illustrating  vibrating  and  swinging  gualities 
List  words  describing  them. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

UNIT  PLAN   Personal  Space  and  the  Environment 


LESSON  PLAN   (1)   Range  of  Movement 
Level  3 ,  Column  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Related  Arts,  Visual  Arts,  k~5 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Range  —  Our  bodies  can  move  in  a  variety  of 

ways  that  take  different  amounts  of  space.   This  range  of  move- 
ment is  affected  by  the  amount  of  surrounding  space  in  an 
env  i  ronment . 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  discuss  and  explore  the  range  of  movements  when  changing  shape, 

time,  and  energy 
to  adapt  one's  range  of  movement  in  order  to  move  through  "a 

body  sculpture"  created  by  other  students 


MATERIALS  --  •  drum  and  beater;   •  clay  (only  for  FOLLOW-UP  art  activity); 
•  three  colors  of  tags  --  red,  yellow,  blue 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Have  students  remove  shoes  and  socks  and  place 
appropriately.   Distribute  tags  evenly. 

2.  Gather  students  at  one  end  of  room  and  demonstrate  a 
fast  run  with  small,  even  steps.   Have  children  try  it. 

3.  Spread  out  and  demonstrate  slow  sustained  movement  with 
extensions  of  arms/legs  in  all  directions.  Take  a  lot  of  space. 
Have  chi 1 dren  try  it. 

k.       Demonstrate  fast,  jerky  movement.   Only  arm  up  and  down. 
Have  students  try  it. 

5.  Discuss  what  movements  take  a  lot  of  space,  a  little 
space,  a  lot  of  evergy,  a  little  energy,  a  lot  of  time,  a  short 
time.   Have  children  try  other  movements. 

6.  Have  students  move  whole  body,  anyway  they  want,  on  any 
level  (high,  low,  middle).   Freeze  students. 

7.  Have  students  do  any  movement  with  any  body  part  (fast 
of  slow,  jerky  or  smooth).   Take  up  very  little  space. 

8.  Have  students  move  their  bodies  to  fill  as  large  a  space 
as  possible. 

9.  Have  students  focus  on  a  spot  across  the  room.  Have 
them  move  to  that  spot  as  quickly  as  possible  using  as  little 
space  as  possible. 

10.  Have  students  pick  another  place  to  go.   They  are  to 
move  very  s 1 ow 1 y ,  but  with  a  lot  of  energy  or  strength,  using  a 
lot  of  space. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   (l)   Range  of  Movement   continued 


11.  Have  students  keep  moving  but  change  levels. 

12.  Increase  speed  of  drum  beat. 

13.  Have  everyone  with  a  blue  tag  find  others  with  a 
yellow  tag  and  make  a  shape. 

1^.   Instruct  all  the  red  tagged  students  to  roll  to  a  group 
and  find  a  way  to  move  through  the  shape.   Have  one  red  tagged 
student  attach  him/herself  to  a  yellow  in  a  shape  and  freeze. 
The  blue  tagged  persons  should  now  leave  the  group,  move  through 
a  new  group,  and  attach  him/herself  to  that  group.   Now  yellow 
tagged  person  leaves  to  continue  the  cycle. 
Blue  -  Yel low  +  Red 

Ye  1  low  -  Red  +  Blue 

Red  -  Blue  +  Yel low 

15.   Have  one  or  two  groups  at  a  time  perform  for  others. 

EVALUATION  -- 

Bui  It  into  PROCEDURE 

FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Small  groups  can  design  shapes  through  which  the  class  may 
move.   Can  use  imagery  here:   forest  with  trees  and  bushes,  some 
far  apart,  some  close,  different  levels,  some  craggy,  bent, 
others  tall  and  smooth;  streams  and  rocks;  environment,  different 
sizes  to  get  over,  jumping,  leaping.   (idea  from  Ch  i ldren  Dance  in 
the  Classroom,  Geralding  Dimonstein,  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.,  Inc, 
NY,  1971.) 

Use  classroom  furniture/objects  to  create  environment.   See 
Lesson  Plan  Sculptured  Environment,  p.  38. 

Can  relate  to  science  curriculum  --  animal  environments. 

Clay  --  model  an  environment  through  which  you  would  like 
to  move.  (Good  pre-lesson  activity  for  Lesson  Plan  Sculptured 
Envi  ronment ,  p.  38. ) 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   (2)  Sculptured  Environment 

Level  3 ,  Col umn  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Related  Arts,  Visual  Arts,  Sculpture,  k~S 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Range  --  Our  environment  affects  our  range  of 
movement . 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  discuss  what  limits  our  range  of  movements  and  how  it  affects 

the  shape/energy/time  of  our  movements 
to  explore  range  of  movement  by  moving  through  large  and  small 

spaces 
to  build  a  3D  sculptured  environment  from  furniture  and  objects 

in  the  room  --  applying  concepts  in  visual  art  design:   line, 

shape,  space,  mass/volume,  3D  quality,  view  from  all  angles 
to  discuss  the  changes  in  physical  sensations  when  a  student 

changes  shape/time/energy  to  adapt  to  limits  on  his/her 

range 


MATERIALS  --  •  room  with  plenty  of  furniture  (ex.  classroom);   •  chalk- 
board and  chalk 


PROCEDURE  --  (This  lesson  should  be  guided  in  a  fun  and  positive  way.) 

1.  Remove  shoes  and  socks  and  place  appropriately. 

2.  Reinforce  use  of  drum  and  freeze  signal. 

3.  Gather  in  a  group.   Ask  what  things  in  our  environment 
limit  our  range  of  movement.   In  nature,  cities,  buildings? 
How  do  we  move  around  these  limits?   Examples  --  prepositions: 
over,  under,  around,  across,  etc.   Energy  quality  when  closed 
in  vs.  open  space?   (Write  responses  on  the  board.) 

*4.   Students  will  arrange  furniture/objects  in  the  classroom 
leaving  some  large  open  spaces  and  some  crowded  spaces  (leave 
enough  room  to  move  between  objects). 

5.  Guide  students  through  open  spaces  and  confining  spaces, 
using  different  shapes,  fast/slow,  continuous/uneven  paces,  and 
different  levels,  change  leaders  periodically. 

6.  Discuss  how  body  adjusts  to  different  amounts  of  space. 
Body  parts?   Levels?   Shape  --  tight/loose?   Energy  --  how  much, 
control?   Continuous/uneven?   Time  --  fast/slow?   (Write  re- 
sponses on  board.)   Contrast  movements  through  large  space  with 
movements  through  small  space. 

7.  Entire  class  is  given  five  to  ten  minutes  to  design  a 
sculptured  furniture  environment.   Divide  into  groups,  have  one 
group  explore  the  environment  while  others  watch. 

8.  Discuss  elements  of  design  in  sculpture;  list  on  board. 
Ex.  line,  shape,  positive  and  negative  space,  mass/volume,  3D 
quality,  view  from  all  angles. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   (2)   Sculptured  Environment   continued 


EVALUATION  -- 

Bui  1 t  into  PROCEDURE 

FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Write  a  narrative  or  poem  describing  movement  responses  during 
a  journey  through  an  environment.   Can  use  responses  on  the  board 
for  help  in  description.   Can  be  real  or  imaginary.   Examples  — 
forest  out  in  space,  planet,  dream,  journey  through  the  inside  of 
the  body,  etc.   (Only  suggest  environment  if  someone  is  having 
troubl e . ) 

Teacher  can  design  a  lesson  plan  using  the  playground  as 
the  environment.   (This  depends  on  the  maturity  of  the  class  to 
handle  energy  control  in  that  situation.) 

Drama  --  How  we  feel  inside  affects  our  range  of  movements. 
(Body  language  in  relation  to  movement  range.)   How  we  feel 
toward  others  affects  how  we  move  around  them  --  distance/type 
of  movement  affects  how  they  relate  to  us.   Examples  --  small 
closed  shape  gives  the  message  of  how  the  other  person  reacts 
with  his/her  own  shape.   Large  energetic  movement  will  get  a 
different  response  from  the  other  person. 

Can  be  related  to  architecture,  city  planning,  need  for 
wilderness  areas,  people  or  animals. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Making  Your  Own  Folk  Dance 

Leve I  3  »  Col umn  I  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  General  Curriculum,  Social  Studies,  k~5 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Composition,  Rhythm,  Time,  Range  --  All  peoples 
of  the  earth  have  dance  forms  that  are  part  of  their  way  of  life 
or  culture.   We  call  these  "Folk  Dances."   These  dances  were 
created  or  made  up  by  members  of  the  groups  to  fulfill  their 
particular  needs. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  create  a  short  dance  based  on  locomotor  skills  using  individual, 

partnered,  and  group  movement 
to  notice  the  differences  among  the  dances  performed 
to  notice  the  similarities  among  the  dances  performed 


MATERIALS/ RESOURCES  --  •  hand  drum  and  beater;   •  record  player; 
•  record (any  simple  folk  dance  with  lively  beat  and  k/k   or 
common  meter,  "Hora"  (Israeli)  Ruard  Folk  Dancers  MH  1052  or 
Folkcraft  1110  or  "Rhe in laender  for  Three"  (German)  Ruard  Folk 
Dancer  MH  1050);   •  tags  of  four  different  colors  construction 
paper  with  pins;   •  pictures  mounted  from  National  Geographic 
or  other  source  of  different  groups  dancing 


PROCEDURE  --  Prior  to  this  lesson,  students  should  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discover  and  experience  locomotor  forms  of  turning, 
spinning,  walking,  running,  hopping,  jumping,  crawling,  leaping, 
skipping,  galloping,  sliding,  and  creating  and  maintaining 
shapes,  alone  and  with  partners. 

1.  Remove  shoes  and  socks  and  place  them  in  an  appropriate 
place.   Sit  in  a  large  circle. 

2.  Randomly  pass  out  tags  so  that  there  are  equal  numbers 
of  each  tag  color. 

3.  State  that  all  peoples  of  the  earth  have  dances  that  are 
part  of  their  life  or  culture.   Show  pictures  and  briefly  discuss 
each  one,  eliciting  student  comment.   State  that  these  dances 
were  made  up  by  the  group  or  one  person  in  the  group  to  fill 

their  needs.   Some  of  these  needs  were:   (elicit  student  responses) 
to  have  fun,  to  meet  people,  to  celebrate,  to  pray  to  their  gods. 
Let's  see  how  those  dances  were  created. 

*4.   Stand  up  and  as  I  beat  my  drum  eight  times,  find  a 
partner  with  the  same  color  tag.   Stand  facing  that  partner. 
When  I  beat  the  drum  eight  times,  greet  your  partner  with  four 
slow,  large  hand  shakes. 

5.  Decide  on  a  way  to  move  with  your  partner  for  eight 
beats.   When  I  beat  my  drum,  show  that  movement.   Freeze. 

6.  Decide  on  a  way  to  spin  or  turn  with  your  partner  for 
four  beats.   When  I  beat  my  drum,  show  that  spin  or  turn. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Making  Your  Own  Folk  Dance   continued 


7-  Create  a  shape  with  your  partner  and  hold  it  for  four 
beats . 

8.  Let's  repeat  what  we  have  done.  Eight  beats  to  shake 
hands,  eight  beats  to  move,  four  beats  to  turn,  and  four  beats 
to  freeze  in  your  shape.   Repeat  it  now.   Freeze. 

9.  Decide  on  your  own  way  to  leave  your  partner  for  eight 
beats.   Will  you  move  in  a  straight  path  way  or  on  a  curving  path 
way?   Now  decide  on  a  way  to  come  back  to  your  partner.   Leave 
your  partner,  eight  beats,  and  return  to  your  partner,  eight 
beats. 

10.  Decide  with  your  partner  a  movement  to  take  you  to 
another  pair.   Wave  to  another  pair.   They  will  be  in  your  new 
group.   You  have  16  beats  to  meet  them  and  then  circle  with  them. 
Freeze. 

11.  Together  decide  on  how  to  move  over,  under,  and  through 
each  other.   You  have  eight  beats  in  which  to  do  this.   Let's 

try  it.   Freeze  in  a  large  group  shape  and  hold  for  eight  beats. 

12.  Let's  spread  out  with  our  first  partner  again  so  we 
can  go  back  over  our  dance  so  far.   What  do  we  do  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  then  what?   OK,  when  1  begin  to  beat  my  drum, 
you  will  start.   (The  teacher  acts  as  accompanist  and  caller 
during  this  phase  of  the  class.) 

Shake  hands:   1  ,  2,  3,  **,  5,  6,  7,  3 

Move:   1,  2,  3,  k%    5,  6,  7,  8 

Turn :   1,2,3,^ 

Shape:   5,  6,  7,  8 

Leave:   1,  2,  3,  ** ,    5,  6,  7,  3 

Return:   1  ,  2,  3,  *♦ ,  5,  6,  7,  8 

Greet  other  partners:   1,  2,  3,  ^,  5,  6,  7,  8 

and  Ci  rcle:   1,2,3,^,5,6,7,8 

Over,  Under,  Through:   1,  2,  3,  ** ,  5,  6,  7,  8 

Freeze  in  group  shape:   1,  2,  3,  *♦ »  5,  6,  7,  8 

13-   As  a  group,  decide  on  movements  that  would  take  you  away 
from  the  center  of  your  group  and  back  to  the  center.   This  will 
take  eight  beats.   Let's  try  it.   Now  decide  how  to  get  your 
group  from  where  you  ore  to  someplace  else  in  the  room.   You 
can  use  a  fol  low-  the- 1  eacler  line  or  pairs  or  a  group  of  four. 
Your  group  will  have  eight  beats.   Wave  to  another  group.  This 
is  the  group  you  will  have  to  meet.   Let's  try  it  from  the  move- 
ment away. 

Away:   1 ,  2,  3,  *♦ 

Together:   5,  6,  7,  8 

To  the  New  Group:   1,  2,  3,  ** ,  5,  6,  7,  8 

1*4.   Now  decide  on  how  lo  circle  with  the  new  group  of  fight 
for  eight  beats.   Do  it.   Freeze  in  a  group  shape  for  four  beats. 
Find  a  way  to  move  with  your  I  irst  partner  out  into  the  space  for 
four  beats.   Let's  repeat  the  circle  with  the  group,  then  shape, 
then  leave  with  partner  as  I  beat  the  drum. 
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LESSON  PLAN  Making  Your  Own  Folk  Dance  continued 

15-   Ready?   Let's  try  the  entire  dance: 

Shake  hands:   1,  2,  3,  *♦ ,  5,  6,  7,  8 

Move:   1,  2,  3,  h,    5,  6,  7,  8 

Turn:   1  ,  2,  3,  h 

Shape:   5,  6,  7,  8 

Leave:   1  ,  2,  3,  *♦ ,  5,  6,  7,  8 

Return:   1  ,  2,  3,  ** ,  5,  6,  7,  8 

Greet  other  partners:   1,  2,  3,  *» »  5,  6,  7,  8 

Circle:   1,2,3,  *♦,  5,  6,  7,  8 

Over,  Under,  Through:   1,  2,  3»  '< ,  5,  6,  7,  8 

Freeze  in  shape:   1,  2,  3»  **,  5,  6,  7,  8 

Away  :   1  ,  2  ,  3  ,  *» 

Together:   5,  6,  7,  8 

To  new  circle:   1,  2,  3,  **,  5,  6,  7,  8 

Shape:   1  ,  2,  3,  *» 

Take  your  partner  away:   5,  6,  7,  8 

Si  t  and  freeze. 

16.   (Play  music  and  have  students  listen.)   We  will  be 
dancing  to  this  music.   Listen  for  the  beats  and  clap  as  it  plays 
again.   Now,  this  time  we  will  do  the  dance  two  times  through  to 
the  music.   (Teacher  still  "calls"  dance.)   Don't  stop  until  you 
have  done  the  whole  dance  two  times.   (Stop  group  when  they  have 
created  their  shape  in  the  large  group.) 

17-   Sit  down.   Each  group  will  now  perform  its  own  dance. 
As  they  dance,  notice  how  each  group  is  different.   Also  notice 
what  is  the  same.   (Each  group  performs.)   Discuss  the  differences 
and  simi lar i  t  ies. 

18.   Suppose  each  group  was  from  a  different  tribe  or  country. 
You  were  all  invited  to  a  festival  or  celebration  where  you  would 
show  your  dance  and  see  other  dances.   What  might  happen?   (You 
might  see  other  dances  you  liked  better  than  yours  and  change 
yours,  you  might  learn  a  lot  of  new  dances  to  take  home  to  show 
to  friends.)   This  is  why  in  many  different  places,  you  sometimes 
see  the  same  dance  or  similar  movements  done. 


EVALUATION  --  Built  into  PROCEDURE 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Built  into  PROCEDURE 
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LESSON  PLAN    Making  Your  Own  Folk  Dance   continued 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

1.  Music  suggested  not  available.   Had  to  be  replaced  with  piano  music. 

2.  Crepe  paper  streamers  for  costumes. 
3-   Posters  related  to  folk  dance. 

k.      Writing  own  folk  tales,  illustrating  in  book. 

5.   Students  design  own  steps  in  small  groups,  student  caller. 

Rules  established  for  safety  factors,  large  room  for  activity. 

Class  discussion  -  how  did  it  feel  to  be  taped?   How  did  it  feel  designing 

own  dance? 

To  discover  that  in  a  classroom  learning  can  be  accomplished  without  expensive 
or  elaborate  costumes,  but  from  feelings  from  the  soul. 

Suggest  two  people  do  lesson,  one  to  direct  activity  (count  beats),  one 
to  keep  students  on  task. 

Could  be  almost  any  grade  level. 

A  written  activity  could  be  used  to  assess  this  lesson. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Air  Patterns 

Level  *i ,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  6-8 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Range,  Shape/Space  --  Air  patterns  occur  as  a 
result  of  movements  through  space. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  develop  the  ability  to  create  air  movement  designs 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  found  in  air  patterns 


MATERIALS  --  •  one  extra  large  roll  of  yarn  put  together  with  three 
different  colors  attached  and  wound  into  one  big  roll;   •  five 
small  rolls  of  various  colored  yarn  to  use  in  each  small  group; 
•  slides  and/or  pictures  showing  air  patterns  (jet  streams,  fire 
crackers  exploding,  lightning,  clouds,  spider  webs,  hang  gliders, 
birds  flying,  airplanes,  etc. 


PROCEDURE  -- 
PART  A 

1  .   Sit  in  group. 

2.  What  are  air  patterns?   Discuss  and  define.   Show  pictures 
and/or  slides.   (Air  patterns  are  created  by  the  body  moving 
through  space. ) 

3.  Make  paper  airplanes  (to  be  flown  outside). 

*4.  Go  outside  and  fly  airplanes.  Note  air  patterns.  Look 
for  other  interesting  things  in  the  environment  that  create  air 
patterns. 

PART  B 

1.  Go  inside,  take  off  shoes  and  socks  and  place  appropriately, 
Sit  in  large  c  i  rcle. 

2.  Explain  "freeze"  signal. 

3.  Have  children  select  a  position:   prone,  sitting,  kneeling, 
or  standing.   If  too  many  students  are  on  the  same  level,  go 
around  and  touch  certain  students  and  have  them  change  that 

level  to  whatever  you  need. 

A.   Tell  students  they  will  be  throwing  yarn  and  that  you 
want  them  to  watch  these  things: 

a.  study  the  way  people  throw  the  yarn  and  how  it 
looks  as  it  is  going  through  the  air 

b.  watch  carefully  how  the  yarn  is  thrown  to  you 

c.  study  the  air  design  as  it  is  being  created 
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LESSON  PLAN   Air  Patterns   continued 


5.  Teacher  will  start  the  activity  by  throwing  the  yarn  to 
one  student.   Call  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  throwing 
before  you  throw  the  yarn.   This  will  cue  that  person  to  watch 
carefully  what  is  happening  in  front  of  him/her.   Stress  watching 
how  the  yarn  was  thrown  to  you,  and  moving  air  pattern.   Remember 
it  is  the  locomotion  you  are  studying. 

6.  Remind  students  to  hold  firmly  a  point  of  the  yarn,   call 
name  of  student,  and  then  pass  or  throw  the  yarn  to  anyone  who  is 
not  next  to  him/her  on  either  side. 

7-   Watch  the  yarn  create  patterns.   Be  sure  to  focus  on  the 
yarn  while  it  is  in  the  air. 

8.  After  the  yarn  has  been  passed  to  everyone,  have  students 
study  the  design.   Discuss  what  they  say. 

9.  Now  present  problem  solving  activity.   Ask  the  students 
how  they  can  rewind  or  unwind  the  yarn.   This  is  a  reverse  process. 

10.  After  discussion  of  problem  solving,  tell  students  they 
must  end  up  on  a  different  level  from  where  they  started.   (Try 

to  move  from  your  observations  of  how  the  air  pattern  was  created. 
It  will  help  if  you  remembered  how  the  yarn  came  to  you.)   Repeat 
that  pattern  if  you  can,  or  one  you  do  remember. 

11.  Hold  that  new  position  while  the  others  continue  to 
'id  f  he  yarn 

12.  Be  alert  to  how  the  air  pattern  changes  now. 

13-   As  one  finishes  from  his/her  point,  the  next  person  should 
be  ready  to  go  so  there  is  a  continuous  movement.   Each  person 
will  locomote  the  next  person  by  touching  him/her. 

1  *♦ .   Discuss  experience. 


EVALUATION  --  Built  into  PROCEDURE 


FOLLOW-UP  --  Materials  --  •  crepe  paper  or  toilet  paper 

1.  Explore  other  materials  besides  yarn.   Use  two  inch 
rolls  of  crepe  paper  or  toilet  paper  of  different  colors.   This 
material  would  create  quite  different  air  patterns.   Have  the 
students  go  through  the  same  PROCEDURE  found  in  PART  B. 

2.  Create  air  patterns  by  first  using  your  body  actions  to 
create  air  design  while  carrying  a  string  of  balloons  attached  to 
show  how  other  materials  can  add  effect  to  design  being  created. 

3.  Add  music  to  activity. 

A.   You  might  also  show  the  film  "Art  and  Motion",  17  min, 
SD,  color,  sale  $167-50  (EBEC)  ,  rental  $8  (EMC).   It  has  been 
used  effectively  with  students  in  upper  elementary  grades  for 
exploring  the  movement  found  in  nature,  such  as  clouds,  birds, 
and  mel t  i  ng  snow. 

5.   Student's  drew  pictures  (in  addition),  and  wrote  a  sentence 
expressing  their  favorite  activity. 

Activities:   board  work;  airplanes;  balloons;  exercises  (jumping 
jacks);  art  (dot-dots);  yarn  toss 
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LESSON  PLAN  Air  Patterns   continued 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Room  desks  arranged  for  best  experience.   Children  understood  rules 
relating  to  the  safety  values  and  turn  taking.   Terms  were  defined  and 
explained  before  as  well  as  during  the  lesson.   Boundaries  for  project 
were  well  established.   The  teacher  was  using  reinforced  language  and 
explaining  and  demonstrating  each  area  investigated  by  the  students. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Folk  Tales/Movement  and  Masks   (Six  Sessions) 

Level  k ,  Col umn  I  I 

CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Related  Arts,  Drama,  Visual  Arts, 
Creative  Writing,  6-8 

CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Composition  --  Folk  tales  of  cultures  fulfill 
both  a  need  to  know  and  a  need  to  create. 

OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  create  a  new  myth  or  folk  tale 

to  create  masks  related  to  the  characters  for  the  folk  tale 

to  create  movement  form  and  dramatization  which  will  "tell"  story 

MATERIALS  --  •  Vaseline;   •  large  mirror  (optional);   •  newspaper; 
•  old  smock;   e  elastic  bands;   •  paints,  spray  aery ti c  •(wool , 
fur,  feathers,  etc.  optional);   •  drum  and  beater;   •  surgical 
plaster  strips  (buy  from  pharmaceutical  supply  or  art  supply) 

REC'-'IRCC"  -   •  rhytl      ti  iments;  i    tape  recorder;   •  tapes;   •  myths 
like  The  Underground  Queen,  Death  of  Baldes,  Pandora's  Box,  Song 
of  Atlanta;  &    folk  tales  like  Robin  Hood,  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
John  Henry,  Paul  Bunyan,  or  any  tale  from  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
or  Hans  Christian  Andersen.   (See  Bibliography  immediately 
following  this  lesson,  p.  ^8) 

PROCEDURE  --  Session  I 

1.  Tell  the  folk  tale  or  myth  up  to  conclusion,  dramatizing 
all  el ements . 

2.  Discuss  the  role  of  storyteller  in  cultures.   (Story- 
teller is  an  entertainer.   He/she  passes  on  traditions  and 
myths  of  a  people.   A  myth  is  a  story  which  tells  why  things 
happen  or  how  they  came  to  be.   A  storyteller  is  often  a 
parent  or  grandparent.   He/she  may  be  some  adult  in  the  group 
who  can  make  stories  very  exciting.   A  storyteller  is  a  very 
important  member  of  the  group.) 

3-   Briefly  allow  time  for  students  to  develop  own  endings. 

*4 .   Have  each  student  join  with  a  partner.   One  in  each 
pair  will  retell  story  to  partner  adding  anything  he/she  wishes 
to  the  story  to  embellish  it  or  make  it  more  exciting.   On  some 
prearranged  signal,  the  storyteller  will  become  the  listener. 
(Tape  recorders  may  be  used  if  desired  so  that  students  will  be 
able  to  listen  to  the  different  tales  they  have  created.) 
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LESSON  PLAN   Folk  Tales/Movement  and  Masks   (continued) 


5.  Give  the  students  a  chance  to  tell  some  of  the  changes 
in  the  story  they  have  been  told.   The  diversity  should  be  noted 
and  discussed.   (Diversity  occurs  because  everyone  is  different 
and  each  time  a  story  is  told  it  changes  because  the  story- 
teller wishes  to  make  parts  more  exciting  or  because  he/she 
feels  differently  each  time  he/she  tells  the  story.   When  story- 
tellers change,  so  do  the  stories.   This  is  why  people 

who  live  near  each  other,  such  as  the  various  Native  American 
tribes,  often  have  similar  stories  yet  each  story  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent. ) 

6,  At  the  conclusion  of  this  activity,  groups  of  five  to 
eight  students  are  formed.   One  story  is  developed  from  group 
ideas  which  will  be  created  in  movement. 

Sess  ion  I  I 

Materials  --  •  1  box  surgical  plaster  strips  for  each  6-8 
students;   •  large  mirrors  or  large  individual  mirrors  (if 
students  work  alone);   •  pans  of  water;   •  newspaper  (for  desks 
and  floors);   •  Vaseline  or  white  petroleum  jelly;   •  elastic 
bands  (for  holding  hair  back);  •  smocks  or  old  shirts. 

1.  Students  select  a  character  from  their  story. 

2.  Students  create  masks  for  characters  in  stories.   (The 
suggested  masking  material   is  surgical  plaster  strips.   This 
is  quick  drying  (3-6  min)  and  can  be  painted  later  in  the  same 
day.   It  is  easily  handled  and  molded  by  each  child.)   NOTE  — 
students  can  work  on  own  mask  or  can  make  a  partner's  mask. 
Students  pull  hair  back  and  put  on  smock. 

3.  Faces  are  smeared  with  Vaseline  (include  any  hair  area 
that  might  be  accidently  covered  with  plaster.) 

*♦ .   Plaster  strips  are  cut  smaller  and  are  placed  over  the 
face  to  form  basic  mask. 

5.  Additional  strips  and  pieces  are  cut  and  added  to  form 
features  such  as  elongated  noses  and  beaks,  ears,  cheeks  or 
attachment  guides  for  elastic  or  string. 

6.  Masks  are  removed  and  left  to  dry  in  sunlight  or  warm 
place.   Painting  may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  mask  is  dry  to 
touch.   If  acrylics  are  used,  the  mask  will  not  need  to  be  as 
dry  as  if  tempera  is  used.   When  using  tempera,  use  a  clear 
spray  acrylic  for  finishing  coat.   Bits  of  wool,  fur  or  fake  fur, 
and  feathers  may  be  glued  on  for  added  detail. 

Sess  ion  I  I  I 

Using  the  group  story  base  developed  in  Session  I,  the 
teacher  directs  the  development  of  imagery  in  movement. 
1 .   landscape 

a.  Students  are  asked  to  create  the  landscape 
environment  of  the  story  (basically  stillness).   (focus 
on  design) 

b.  Explore  movement  qualities  in  landscape. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Folk  Ta 1 es /Movement  and  Masks   continued 


2.   characters 

a.  Create  movement  phrases  For  main  characters. 

b.  Develop  mimetic  ability  through  the  use  of 
gesture  and  slow  motion. 

3-   time  --  using  above  ideas  (landscapes  and  characters) 
focus  on  time:   slow  motion,  interrupted  action,  fast  action. 

Session  IV 

1.  Using  movement  ideas  developed  in  Session  III,  groups 
develop  their  story,  adding  any  movement  necessary  for  the  story 
and  for  transitions  between  parts. 

2.  The  students  decide  on  the  use  of  a  storyteller, 
several  storytellers,  characters  which  speak,  or  a  combination 
of  these  to  help  narrate  their  movement. 

3-   Stress  should  be  on  smooth  transition  from  movement  to 
speaking,  or  movement  to  movement. 

h.      Use  of  masks  is  added  as  final  element. 

Session  V 

1.  Music's  role  in  setting  environment  and  developing 
exc  i  !  emen t  is  c!  I    .  ed  . 

2.  The  role  of  the  instrument,  voice  and  sound  effect  is 
discussed  and  experimented  with  as  a  group. 

3-   Instruments  and  tape  recorders  are  distributed  to  each 
smal 1  group. 

k .   Using  story  and  movement  as  a  base,  each  group  develops 
accompan  iment . 

5-   Accompaniment  is  added  to  the  project. 

Session  VI 

1.  Completed  projects  may  be  shared  within  class  or  with 
another/several  class  (es). 

2.  Each  group  shares  its  story  in  movement,  mime,  and 
music.   The  teacher  leads  a  discussion  concerning  the  differences 
and  similarities  of  these  interpretations.   The  sharing  experience 
can  be  used  as  a  stepping  stone  for  additional  creative  writing 

or  to  expand  the  multi-arts  approach  to  another  class. 

3.  Discuss  topic:   Among  the  various  Native  American 
nations,  similar  stories  are  told.   Briefly  discuss/read  these 
stories.   Each  group  has  probably  added  to  or  changed  stories 
which  they  have  heard,  making  these  stories  reflect  their 

own  culture.  Each  one  of  the  groups  of  students  stories  are 
different,  and  yet  they  are  the  same  basic  story,  explaining 
the  same  phenomena  or  why  something  happens. 

Numerous  Native  American  folk  tales  are  available  and 
applicable  to  this  project.   The  same  approach  may  be  taken  with 
any  folk  tale  of  any  culture.   The  only  basic  reguirement  is 
that  the  folk  tale  be  one  of  action. 

EVALUATION  —  Built  into  PROCEDURE 

FOLLOW-UP  --  Built  into  PROCEDURE 
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LESSON  PLAN   Folk  Ta les/Movement  and  Masks   continued 
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Refinements  After  Field  Testing 


Could  tie  in  a  music  person  with  this  lesson  for  use  of 
rhythm  instruments.   Could  eliminate  expense  of  purchasing 
unavailable  materials. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Structured  Folk  Dances   (One  or  Two  Sessions) 

Level  4,  Col umn  I  I  I 


CATEGORY  —  Movement/Dance,  General  Curriculum,  History,  Linguistics, 
Social  Studies,  6-8 

CONCEPT  --  Movement  --  Explore  a  specific  culture  and  learn  one  of 
its  movement  traditions  along  with  some  cultural  background. 

OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  develop  a  deeper  understanding,  acceptance,  and  appreciation 

of  a  specific  culture 
to  recognize  a  specific  style  of  dance  (in  this  case,  Greek 

folk  dance) 
to  learn  patterns  and  pattern  sequences 
to  learn  to  remember  patterns  and  responses  to  music 


MATERIALS  --  •  background  material  of  the  country  (in  this  case 

Greece);   •  pictures  of  native  costumes;   •  map  of  Greece  (to 
help  point  out  regions  which  have  different  styles);   •  map 
of  world  (to  show  Greece's  location  in  relation  to  other  coun- 
tries;  ©  record  nlayer;   ®  records  (Always  use  authentic  music 
the  country  ,«..u  ate.    studyii.g.   (his  will  give  the  students 
an  appreciation  of  different  instruments,  rhythm  patterns, 
language  and  singing  style.   Order  records  by  dance  name. 
Specializing  shops  are  Folklore  Imports,  4220  9th  Ave  NE, 
Seattle,  WA   98101,  and  Kremer's  Folkshop,  161  Turk  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  9^101;  local  members  of  folk  dance  clubs  and/or 
ethnic  groups) . 

TEACHER  PREPARATION  -- 

1.  The  activity  session  should  begin  with  a  dance  or  two 
which  are  quite  easy  or  familiar  as  a  "warm  up."  This  establishes 
an  atmosphere  of  enjoyment  and  confidence. 

2.  Teach  new  steps  or  new  dance.   It  is  best  to  teach  only 
one  new  dance  in  a  session. 

3.  The  session  should  end  with  a  familiar  dance  which  all 
can  do  successfully  to  provide  a  final  aftei — taste  of  successful 
accompl i  shment . 

k .   If  the  dance  is  one  that  the  teacher  has  not  done  be- 
fore, he/she  must  learn  it  thoroughly  before  presenting  it  to 
the  class.   This  means  he/she  must  go  through  it  step  by  step, 
practicing  it  with  music  to  make  sure  sections  of  action  fit 
sections  of  music,  that  there  is  no  music  left  over,  and  that  all 
the  steps  are  completely  clear. 

5.   Find  an  adequate  area  in  which  to  dance  --  a.   it 
should  be  well  lit  and  ventilated;   b.   floor  should  not  be 
excessively  slippery;   c.   dance  area    should  be  free  of  columns 
or  obstructive  furniture;   d.   limit  class  size  if  possible.   It 
is  better  to  teach  15_20  students  than  larger  groups. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Structured  Folk  Dances   continued 


6.   Have  maps,  books  on  country,  nictures  of  costumes, 
records  and  phonograph  ready  before  students  come  to  class.' 

Teacher  Background  Information  on  Greek  Dance 

This  material  is  for  the  teacher  and  he/she  may  use  as  much 
of  it  as  he/she  wants  in  discussing  styles  of  Greek  dance. 

Modern  folk  dancing  in  Greece  may  be  classified  according 
to  their  rhythm.   There  are: 

sytros      7/8  time 
tsamiko     3/^  time 

chasapikos  2/k    time   (sometimes  referred  to  as  the 

Butcher's  Dance) 

Greek  dances  follow  the  circle  or  broken  circle  formation. 
Men  and  women  often  dance  alone,  but  today  you  will  see  them 
dancing  together  without  partners.   The  leader  is  on  the  right 
hand  end,  holding  two  handkerchiefs,  one  in  his  right  hand,  and 
the  other  away  from  the  body,  to  wave  and  signal  variations  in 
step.   The  leader  improvises  steps  in  time  with  the  music  dis- 
playing his  ingenuity  and  skill. 

Dances  of  the  mountainous  regions  are  comprised  of  jumpy 
movements  in  contrast  to  the  slow,  even  steps  of  the  plain 
regions.   Usually  the  step  is  with  a  flat  foot.   In  the  hop- 
ping, the  lady  slides  her  feet  along,  the  man's  foot  leaves 
the  ground.   The  steps  for  the  ladies  are  simple  and  dignified 
and  for  the  man  they  tend  to  show  feats  of  strength. 

There  is  an  interesting  relationship  between  Greek  song  and 
dance.   The  steps  are  slow  and  quick  and  correspond  with  the 
length  of  syllables  of  words  rather  than  the  beats.   Many 
dances  are  performed  with  the  accompaniment  of  people  sitting 
on  the  side  singing  or  with  the  folk  i nstruments .2 


PROCEDURE  --  Session  I 

Warm  up  with  a  familiar  dance.   This  puts  the  students  into 
the  mood  and  calms  them  down.   Give  some  background  information 
on  the  country. 

1.  Put  students  in  line  (you  may  need  two  or  three  lines). 
It  is  important  that  they  can  see  you  demonstrate  the  steps. 

If  you  use  a  circle,  the  ones  across  from  you  must  reverse  the 
steps.   This  is  hard  to  do. 

2.  Think  through  the  verbal  language  you  are  going  to  use 
to  describe  each  dance  step.   It  is  important  that  you  use  the 
same  description  each  time. 

3.  Break  up  the  dance  and  teach  only  one  step  or  pattern 
at  a  t  i me . 

*4.   Review  the  pattern  or  step  two  or  three  times  without 
music  first.   Be  sure  you  walk  through  the  steps  in  front  of 
the  group  so  they  cin  see  your  feet  moving  to  the  verbal 
descr ipt  ion. 
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5.  If  you  have  more  than  one  line,  have  them  change 
position  so  they  can  see  your  feet  clearly  and  go  over  the 
verbal  description  again.   Have  the  first  group  go  to  the  back 
and  practice. 

6.  Now  face  the  group  and  have  them  do  the  pattern  while 
you  only  give  the  verbal  description.   You  can  see  if  they  have 
it  or  if  you  need  to  repeat  it  again  and  practice  more. 

7.  Now  demonstrate  the  step  with  music  and  have  the  class 
listen  to  the  music  and  watch. 

8.  Now  have  the  class  practice  first  step  or  pattern  to 
music,  but  keep  them  in  a  line.   Watch!   If  they  have  it,  put 
them  in  a  circle  and  do  it  together,  but  if  they  are  having 
trouble  go  back  over  the  step.   It  is  important  that  they  learn 
to  do  it  right  from  the  beginning. 

9.  Teach  sound  pattern  or  step  in  the  same  way. 

10.  Now  add  parts  one  and  two. 

11.  Continue  in  this  fashion  until  all  the  parts  are  learned. 

12.  Be  sure  to  go  back  and  repeat  each  section  of  the  dance, 
parts  one  and  two  and  three. 

13-   Using  this  PROCEDURE,  by  the  end  of  the  lesson,  most 
students  will  feel  comfortable  with  the  whole  dance. 

1 k .   Be  sure  to  end  with  a  dance  they  know  or  give  them  a 
choice . 

15.   Start  next  class  with  old  dance,  review  the  one  taught, 
teach  the  new  dance. 

KARAGOUNA   (Greek  Dance)   Sample  Introduction  -- 

Remember  Greek  dances  emanate  from  the  people.   Greek 
dances  emerge  from  the  local  villages.   Most  dances  are  performed 
in  a  line.   It  is  obvious  that  flowing  movements  are  prized  in 
this  dance.   An  identifiable  pattern  in  this  dance  is  the  matched 
musical  and  dance  rhythm.   The  movement  progresses  at  a  pace 
labeled  "slow,  quick,  quick."   Shepherds  and  royal  guardsmen 
wear  a  leather,  peak-toed  shoe  complete  with  a  red  or  blue 
wool  pompom  perched  atop  the  toe.   The  foot  is  shaken  intermit- 
tently throughout  the  dance  to  show  off  the  pompom. 

Dance  Steps  -- 

Formation:   Line  dance  -  face  counter  clockwise  (CCW)  with  joined 
hands. 

Part  I 

Count  1-2   Walk  to  R  -  RL 

3-  **   Step  on  R  and  turn  toward  center  and  point  L  to 

left  side 
5-6   Shift  weight  to  L  and  point  R  foot  backward 

touching  toe  to  the  floor 
7-8   R  forward  and  place  heel  on  the  floor  and  "jiggle" 

the  toe.   Bring  R  back  beside  L. 
9-32   Repeat  counts  1-8  three  more  times. 
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Part  II 

Count     1   Turn  R  foot  in  toward  L  foot  (slight  "pigeon- 
toe  look") 
2   Put  weight  on  R  toe  and  while  straightening  out 
R  foot,  draw  L  leg  to  R  leg. 
3~  8   Repeat  counts  1  and  2  three  more  times. 

Part  III 

Count  1-  2   Bend  both  legs  and  as  you  straighten  both  legs, 

swing  R  foot  around  in  front  of  L  with  two 

bounces  on  L  foot. 
3~  A   Step  on  R  foot  and  bring  L  from  behind  and  point 

to  L. 
5~  6   Do  the  same  as  counts  1  and  2  using  the  reverse 

footing  (Swing  L  foot). 
7_  8   Do  the  same  as  counts  3  and  *4  using  the  reverse 

footing  (Step  on  L  foot). 

Part  IV 

Count  1-  2  Walk  RLR  using  a  slow,  quick,  quick  rhythm. 
3~  h  Walk  LRL  using  a  slow,  quick,  quick  rhythm. 
5_  6  Step  on  R  and  turn  toward  center.   Point  L  to 

side  L. 
J-   8  Step  on  L  and  point  R  to  R.   (don't  move,  change 

weight . ) 
9-l6   Repeat  counts  1-8  one  more  time. 

Repeat  all  Parts  (I,  II,  III,  IV)  in  order  until  the  music  stops. 


EVALUATI ON  --  Could  the  students  perform  the  dance  with  ease  and  do 
the  different  patterns  correctly? 


Session  II  --  Optional 

Teach  another  Greek  Folk  Dance 
TRAVA  TRAVA   Teacher  Introduction  -- 

This  Greek  dance  is  much  more  lively  than  KARAGOUNA.   This 
Greek  dance  permits  the  lead  dancer  an  opportunity  to  be  flamboyant 
and  flashy  by  creating  variations  to  the  dance  while  in  movement. 
The  dance  uses  a  traveling  or  moving  step  seen  in  three  sections 
of  the  dance.   To  trigger  greater  excitement  in  the  dance,  the 
leader  can  call  out  a  variation  anytime  throughout  the  progression, 
mandating  a  transition  that  is  acquired  only  through  a  great  deal 
of  concentration  and  skill. 

Dance  Stops  -- 

Formation:   Line  dance  --  face  counter  clockwise  (CCW)  with  joined 
hands . 
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Part  I 

Count  1-  2   Step  to  RRL  with  L  foot  crossing  in  front  of  R 
foot. 
3~  *4   Step  forward  with  R  facing  center.   Swing  L  in 

front  of  R. 
5"  6   Step  on  L  and  swing  R  in  front  of  L  foot. 
7-  8   Step  on  R  and  cross  L  behind  R  still  facing 

cen  ter . 
9-10   Step  to  R  on  R  foot  and  touch  L  next  to  R 
1 ightly. 
11-12   Step  to  L  on  L  foot  and  touch  R  next  to  L  lightly 
REPEAT  PART  I  UNTIL  THE  LEADER  CALLS  FOR  PART  II. 

Part  II 

Count  1-  2   Facing  center,  step  R  and  cross  L  behind  R. 

3-  A   Step  to  R  again.   Touch  Lnext  to  R  lightly  on 

toe. 
5_  6   Make  a  quick  small  hop  with  R  foot  landing  in 

front,  weight  on  L  (HOLD). 
7-  8   Swing  R  behind  L  going  backward.   Swing  L 

behind  R  still  backward. 
9-10   Same  as  counts  9- 1 0  in  Part  I,  above. 
11-1?   Same  as  count-:  11-12  in  Part  I,  above. 
REPEAT  PART  II  UNTIL  THE  LEADER  CALLS  FOR  PART  III. 

Part  I  I  I 

Count  1-  2  Same  as  1-2  in  Part  II,  above. 

3"  *t  Same  as  J>-k    in  Part  II,  above. 

5~  6  Take  small  L  step  forward.   Swing  R  left  in 

complete  circle  hitting  R  heel  with  R  hand. 

7"  8  Land  on  R  after  turn  and  step  L  behind  R  foot. 

9-10  Same  as  9-10  in  Part  II,  above. 

11-12  Same  as  11-12  in  Part  II,  above. 

REPEAT  PART  III  UNTIL  THE  LEADER  CALLS  FOR  PART  I  AGAIN. 


EVALUATION  --  Could  the  students  perform  the  dance  with  ease  and  do 
the  different  patterns  correctly? 


FOLLOW-UP  I 


i 


i 


1.  Invite  local  memebers  of  folk  dance  clubs  and/or  ethnic 
groups  to  come  and  perform  for  the  class. 

2.  Show  some  of  these  free  films  on  Greece: 

a.  Butterflies  and  Beaches  -  A  Visit  to  Two  Greek  Islands 

b.  Cretan  Ballad  -  "Legend  of  the  Minotaur  and  the  Royal 

Palace  of  Knossos" 

c.  Feast  Never  Ends  -  shows  women  wearing  their  colorful 

traditional  costumes 

d.  Festivals  in  Greece  -  scenes  of  ancient  Greek  plays, 

operatic  music,  and  modern  dance 

e.  Greeks  Have  a  New  World 
f  .   Hi  1 1  of  the  Gods 

g.   Treasurer  of  the  Greek  Seas 


i 
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THESE  FILMS  ARE  FREE  FROM  THE  EMBASSY  OF  GREECE.   THE 
BORROWER  PAYS  ONLY  RETURN  POSTAGE: 

Embassy  of  Greece 

AC  and  R  Public  Relations  Inc. 

^37  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  NY   10002 


FOLLOW-UP 


Explore  a  different  country  and  learn  some  of  its  folk 
dances.   Use  same  PROCEDURE  as  above,  suggested  books  for  learning 
folk  dances  are: 

Folk  Dances  from  Near  and  Far,  California  Folk  Dance 
Federation,  San  Francisco. 

Folk  Dance  Federation  of  California,  International  Series, 
Vol  I  -V II.  19146-1952.   Vol.  A1  (30  Basic  Dances),  Vol.  A2 
(33  Beginner  Dances)  1 962 ,  Vol.  B1   (25  Intermediate  Dances) 
1959. 

Dance  a  Whi le,  Jane  Harris  and  Anne  Puttmann  and  Marlys 
Waller.   Burgess  Publ .  Co.,  1968. 


FOOTNOTES 


V,   Kraus,  Richard,  Folk  and  Square  Dances  and  Singing  Games  for 

the  Elementary  School ,  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
New  Jersey,  1966,  pp.  *»-5- 

2.  Harris,  Jane;  Pittman,  Anne;  Waller,  Marlys;  Dance  a  Whi le , 

Burgess  Publ.  Co.,  1 968,  pp.  171-172. 

3.  Written  by  Veronica  McLaughlin  and  Pauline  Bourquin  Oldenburg. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Gravity  and  the  Body 

Level  5,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  9~10 


CONCEPT  --  Movement  --  Gravity  affects  movement;  its  force  can  be  used 
to  initiate  movement 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  literally  experience  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the  body 
to  use  awareness  of  gravity  as  a  base  for  beginning  movement 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Take  off  shoes  and  socks  and  place  appropriately. 

2.  Students  select  their  own  work  area  in  the  room,  away 
from  the  walls.   Everyone  except  the  teacher  stand  with  feet 
facing  directly  ahead,  knees  slightly  bent,  eyes  closed. 

3.  Suggest  that  everyone  breathe  very  deeply  and  relax 
their  weight  into  their  legs.   After  people  have  settled, 
begin  a  guided  relaxation  moving  through  the  body  from  the  feet 
up  (ankles;  lower  legs;  knees;  thighs;  hips;  lower,  middle  upper 
back;  ribs;  chest;  shoulders;  arms;  hands;  neck;  throat;  jaw; 
face;  eyes;  scalp),  verbally  suggesting  relaxation  for  each  part 
of  the  body.   Be  sure  to  tell  students  that  if  they  become  dis- 
oriented from  having  their  eyes  closed,  they  may  sit  down  or  hang 
over,  and  then  resume.  This  is  called  a  "Stand." 

k.      Ask  students  to  close  eyes  and  concentrate  on  standing 
still.   After  a  minute  or  so  (when  it  becomes  apparent  that  this 
is  impossible  to  do,  because  two  legs  are  on  unstable  balance) 
tell  them  to  give  in  to  the  continual  shift  of  weight,  the 
rebalancing  that  the  body  is  always  doing.   (We  do  not  notice 
this  when  our  eyes  are  open  because  our  vision  stabilizes  our 
sensations.)   This  continual  shift,  sway,  is  called  the  "Small 
Dance."   it  is  the  dance  of  our  body  resisting  gravity. 

5.  Keep  eyes  closed.   Students  may  now  begin  to  give  in  to 
the  sway,  moving  in  the  direction  they  feel  themselves  falling, 
taking  a  step  or  two,  then  standing  still  again  until  they  fall 
off  their  balance  again.   Be  sure  this  is  the  result  of  observing 
the  fall  rather  than  directing  it  or  resisting  it. 

6.  Here  the  students  need  to  open  their  eyes.   Encourage 
students  to  fall  further  before  they  move;  the  momentum  of  fall 
will  launch  them  into  a  run.   Practice  running  as  long  as  the 
momentum  lasts,  then  slow  to  a  stop  and  rebalance. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Gravity  and  the  Body   continued 


EVALUATION 


One  ha  I  f  of  t  he  group  move.   The  other  half  watch  and  discuss 
feelings,  perceptions,  and  ideas. 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 


Use  the  standing  and  falling  as  a  base,  this  time  asking  students 
to  pay  attention  to  and  use  the  effect  of  others  moving  in  the 
same  room.   They  may  move  together,  stand  together,  for  short 
periods  of  time.   They  may  want  to  pair  off,  not  to  move  identically 
but  simply  to  move  closer  to  each  other. 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 
Good  relationship  to  science. 
Need  quiet  area  for  concentration  purposes. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Voice,  Sound,  and  Movement   (Three  Sessions) 

Level  5,  Col umn  I  I  — 

CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Related  Arts,  Drama,  Music,  9~ 1 0 

CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Composition,  Rhythm  --  Knowledge  of  breath  usage 
enables  one  to  move  and  vocalize  more  efficiently.  Vocalizations 
and  "found"  i nst rumen ta 1 i zat ion  with  creative  movement  can  result 
in  wonderful  sound/movement  collages. 

OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  explore  breathing  and  its  relationship  to  movement 

to  explore  relationships  between  movement,  sound,  and  breath 

to  collect/create/build  musical  instruments 

to  use  sound  and  movement  in  original  compositions 

MATERIALS  --  •  drum  and  beater;   •  a  variety  of  "found"  instruments 
including  percussion,  woodwind,  and  string  (as  examples  and  for 
using).   (Suggestions  for  MATERIALS:   rocks,  branches,  dry 
beans,  dry  gourds,  sticks,  glass,  scratchable  items,  drum,  pipes, 
stretchable  items  and  many  others.) 

PROCEDURAL  OUTLINE  --  ( 

Session  I    --  A   Breathing  Explorations 

1 .  Breathi  ng 

2.  Breathing  with  sound 

3.  Breathing  with  sound  and  movement 
B   Sounded  Movement  Expression 

C   Introduction  to  Found  Instruments 

Session  II   --  Found  Instruments 
A   I ntroduct  ion 
B   Usage 

Session  III  --  Vocal,  Instrumental,  and  Movement  Improvisations 

PROCEDURE  -- 

Session  I 

1.  Take  off  shoes  and  socks  and  place  appropriately. 

2.  Have  students  spread  out  in  the  space. 

3-   It  is  helpful  to  have  activities  demonstrated  during 
explanation.  4 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Voice,  Sound,  and  Movement   continued 


A.  Breathing  Explorations 

1 .  Breathing 

a.  Lie  down  on  back  and  close  eyes. 

b.  Listen  to  your  breathing.   Feel  the  air  filling  your 

lungs  and  emptying  out  as  you  inhale  and  exhale. 

c.  Sense  the  breath  travel ing  through  your  body  --  down 

to  your  toes  and  out  to  your  fingertips  --  making 
every  part  of  you  come  alive. 

2.  Breathing  with  Sound 

As  you  exhale,  open  your  mouth  and  allow  a  sound  to 
occur. 

a.  try  a  soft  sound 

b.  try  a  loud  sound 

c.  try  a  high  sound 

d.  try  a  low  sound 

e.  vary  the  pitch  on  a  single  exhalation 
3-   Breathing  with  Sound  and  Movement 

a.  Each  time  a  vocal  exhalation  occurs,  allow  it  to 

bring  you,  one  breath  at  a  time,  toward  standing. 
Allow  eight  exhalations  to  upright  (or  let  the 
students  do  i t  on  their  own  time). 

b.  Using  forward,  backward,  and  sideward  movement, 

change  pitch  everytime  you  change  direction. 
(Teacher  accompany  with  drum.) 

walk  forward  *»  counts 

walk  backward  k   counts 

walk  sideways  to  the  right   *4  counts  (step  R,  cross  L, 

step  R,  cross) 

walk  sideways  to  the  left   k   counts  (step  L,  cross  R, 

step  L,  cross) 

B.  Sounded  Movement  Expression  --  Any  appropriate  words  may  be 

used  in  these  exercises.   These  are  just  examples,  but  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  words  spoken  give  intent  to 
the  movement . 

1.  Using  forward,  backward,  and  turning  movement  while 

voca I i  z  i  ng  : 

go,   go,   go,   go  -  '<  steps  forward  k   counts 

no,   no,    no,   no  -  k   steps  backward  k   counts 

who  cares,  who  cares  -  turn  &  lower  body  k   counts 

I  care,    I  care  -  turn  &  extend  body  k   counts 

2.  Try  same  movement  sequence  without  vocalizing.   Make  your 

body  express  what  the  words  helped  to  say  before. 

3.  Repeat  the  sequence  expressing  yourself  with  both  words 

and  movements. 
*4.   Discuss  what  worked  best  and  why. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Voice,  Sound,  and  Movement   continued 


Divide  into  two  groups.  {h    counts  for  each  sound/movement 
set) 

Group  I 

"careful  careful"        forward 

"we  don't  care,   we  don't  care" 

"who  cares,  who  cares" 

"who  cares,  who  cares" 

"we  care,  we  care"        go  to  Group  II  person- 


back 

turn  ing 

jumpi  ng 

Group 

1  1 

"wa  i  t 

wa  i  t 

wa  i  t 

wa  i  t " 

still 

"go 

go 

go 

go" 

forward 

"no 

no 

no 

no" 

back 

"who 

cares , 

who 

cares" 

jumpi  ng 

"who 

cares , 

who 

cares" 

turn  i  ng 

"Each  person  from  Group  I  should  travel  to  a  Group  II 
person  during  the  last  k    counts  of  the  sequence  ("we 
care,  we  care")  at  the  end  of  the  ^  counts,  touch  the 
person  in  Group  II,  with  any  body  part,  at  which  time 
both  people  must  freeze. 

NOTE  ---  Rather  than  trll/show  Group  I  all  their  move- 
ments at  once,  give  each  group  one  "line"  at  a  time. 
They  can  try  it  separately,  then  together.   Then  go  on 
to  the  next  "line."  After  the  whole  sequence  is 
taught,  make  sure  each  group  knows  what  it  is  doing. 
Then  try  the  whole  thing  together. 

6.  Get  responses/reactions  to  the  activity.   If  there  is 
time,  they  might  like  to  repeat  the  sequence  without  sound  or 
make  up  different  word  patterns  for  accompaniment  and  see  how 
intent  is  changed. 

7.  Wrap-up.   Preparation  for  Session  II. 

We  have  found  that  breathing  and  vocalizing  helps  give  reason/ 
purpose  and  energy  to  movement.   Next  time  we  meet  we  will 
experiment  using  external  sound  makers. 

The  instruments  I  have  here  arc    called  "found"  instruments 
because  they  are  all  common  objects  and  materials  that  can  be 
used  to  make  sounds,  some  of  them  by  themselves  and  others  in 
combination.   (Demonstrate  instruments  while  talking  about  them.) 
Rattling  devices  can  be  attached  to  any  part  of  the  body, 

particularly  arms  and  legs. 
Stones  make  different  sounds  when  hit  against  each  other  or 

tapped  with  another  object. 
Soft  and  hard  beaters  vary  the  pitch/sound  of  the  object  we 

beat . 
We  can  scrape,  swish,  pluck,  and  shake  many  objects  and 
materials  to  make  interesting  sounds. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Voice,  Sound,  and  Movement   continued 


The  hollowness  of  pipes  makes  them  good  resonators. 

Particular  instruments  arc-  made  to  be  played  in  specific 
ways,  but  when  the  first  soundmakers  were  created,  it  most  likely 
happened  by  chance  --  the  materials  available  were  those  found  in 
nature. 

For  next  time,  bring  in  simple  sound  making  objects  and 
materials.   You  are   welcome  to  build  a  more  complex  instrument 
if  you  are  interested  and  have  the  time.   Also,  it  is  all  right 
to  use  manufactured  items  (bells,  pails,  pipes,  etc.)  since  they 
are  commonly  found  in  today's  environment. 

Sess  ion  II 

Materials  --  •  found  instruments 

1.  Take  off  shoes  and  socks  and  place  appropriately. 

2.  Sit  in  a  circle,  each  student  with  his/her  instrument. 

3.  Play,  share,  and  discuss  the  instruments  that  have  been 
brought.   What  was  the  original  intention  (manner  that  they  can 
be  played)?  Are  there  alternative  ways  of  making  them  sound? 

Do  they  attach  to  the  body,  are  they  carried/held,  do  they  re- 
quire one  or  two  hands  to  play? 

*4.   Let's  see  what  we  can  do  with  them.   NOTE  --  teacher 
should  accompany  the  following  activities  with  a  drum  the  first 
time  --  also  with  spoken  directions.   Any/all  of  the  activities 
should  be  repeated  once  or  twice  depending  on  how  they  work  out. 
Give  any  student  who  does  not  have  an  instrument  one  of  the  "ex- 
ample" instruments  to  use. 

5.  Sitting  in  a  circle  with  "found"  instrument 

a.  inhale  -  exhale  (repeat  four  times) 

b.  inhale  -  exhale  with  vocalization  (repeat  four  times) 

c.  inhale  -  exhale  with  found  sound  (repeat  four  times) 

d.  inhale  -  exhale  with  found  sound  and  vocalization 

(repeat  four  times) 
(In  repeating  sequence  a-d,  you  may  want  to  repeat  each  section 
two  times,  then  one  time,  i.e.  changes  occur  more  quickly.) 

6.  Spread  out  in  the  space  with  instruments  and  get  in  a  low 
position  --  in  eight  breaths  come  to  standing.   Inhalation  is  still 
and  silent.   Exhalation  occurs  with  movement,  vocal,  and  found 
sound . 

»"7.   Find  a  different  space  in  the  room  at  random  --  face 
any  direction.   The  following  is  a  planned  improvisation: 


MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Voice,  Sound,  and  Movement   continued 
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SUGGESTED 

MOVEMENT 

MOVEMENT 

SOUND 

SOUND 

COUNTS 

EFFORT 
mi  n  imal 

SOURCE 
found 

EFFORT 

3 

in  place 

quiet 

8 

1 ocomote 

midrange 

vocal 

quiet 

k 

st  i 1 lness 

m  i  n  i  ma  1 

si lence 

none 

h 

in  place 

min  imal 

vocal 

wh  i  sper 

8 

runn  ing 
(end  up 
in  clump) 

max  imum 

found 

loud 

k 

in  place 

max  imum 

found 

loud 

k 

1 ocomote 

leave 

group 

mi  drange 

voca  1  f, 
found 

mcd  i  urn 

8 

in  place 

m  i  n  ima 1 

found 

qu  iet 

NOTE  -- 

f  i  rst  t  ime  -- 

use  two  groups : 

movers  and 

sounders , 

**N0TE 


have  coach  for  each  group  telling  them 

what  to  do 
second  time  --  switch  movers  and  sounders 
third  time  --  everyone  try  it  together  (still  with 

coaches) 
If  this  activity  is  too  complicated/time  consuming, 
use  the  following  alternative  activity:   divide  group 
into  movers  and  sounders.   Have  each  group  conjure  up 
a  separate  plan  of  action/sound  including  the  following 


Movers 

Movement:   stillness,  moving  in  place,  locomoting 
Effort  --  minimal,  midrange,  maximum 


Sounders 

Sound:   vocal,  found,  vocal  and  found 
Effort  --  soft,  medium,  loud 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4. 


5. 


movers  dictate  sounders 

sounders  dictate  movers 

switch  groups  so  both  have  a  chance  to  move  and  sound 

try  movers  moving  and  sounders  sounding  at  random  — 

necessitates  close  attention  and  sensitivity  to 

members  of  both  groups 
try  everyone  moving  and  sounding  together 


Wrap-up  --  next  time  we  will  divide  into  smaller  groups  and 
you  will  create  your  own  sound-movement  sequences.   Bring  your 
i  ns truments . 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Vo i ce,  Sound  ,  and  Movement 


cont  i  nued 


Sess  ion  I  I  I 


Materials  --  •  found  instruments;   •  paper  and  pencils/pens; 
•  chalkboard  and  chalk 

1.  Begin  by  spreading  out  in  space  --  lying  on  flooring 
with  consciousness  of  breathing.   Begin  rolling  around  with 
exhalations  becoming  one  pitch  (or  more)  vocalizations. 
Eventually  roll  to  sitting  then  to  standing.   When  standing, 
close  eyes  and  hum  with  exhalations  until  everyone  is  still 
and  upright. 

2.  Try  the  following  combination  as  a  group  going  from 
one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other.   Then  form  lines  (*»  or  5 
across  depending  on  space)  and  have  a  new  line  begin  combina- 
tion every  12  counts.   REMEMBER  WHOSE  LINE  YOU'RE  IN!   (NOTE  -- 
each  line  will  comprise  its  own  group  later  In  the  lesson  for 
creating  own  composition.)   Repeat  combination  having  a  new 
line  start  every  k   counts  (like  a  round).   Gentle  prance  -- 

a.  run  for  U   counts  --  R  L  R  L 

b.  sink  for  k   counts  --  in  place 

c.  rise  for  *4  counts  --  in  place 

d.  travel  while  turning  for  b   counts  (turn  but  travel  with 

it)   RL  RL  RL  RL 
1   2  3  *♦ 

Repeat  --  next  group  starts  after  prior  group  has  run 
for  k   counts. 

3.  Spread  out  (with  instruments)  along  the  perimeter  of 
the  space.   Set  instruments  down  and  join  hands  to  make  a  big 
circle.   Drop  hands.   NOTE  --  Go  through  sequence  step  by  step, 
then  move  the  whole  piece  as  one  composition, 
participate  throughout. 

a.  k   steps  with  clapping  toward  center  of  circle 

(start  with  right  foot) 

b.  *♦  steps  with  clapping  traveling  backward 

c.  side  step  right  foot 

draw  in  left  foot  clapping  hands  on  hips 
side  step  right  foot 

draw  in  left  foot  clapping  hands  on  hips 
Do  this  two  times. 

d.  shout  "HIGH"  raising  arms 

turn  and  sink  with  high  to  low  vocal 

shout  "LOW"  hitting  ground 

turn  and  rise  with  low  to  high  vocal 

e.  free  movement  to  travel  to  instrument  and  get 

ready  to  play  it  (use  a  1 1  the  time  --  don't 
be  ready  too  early  --  make  every  moment  a 
part  of  the  dance) 

f.  play  loudly  and  steadily  on  your  instruments 

g.  be  very  still  and  very  quiet 


The  teacher  should 


8  counts 
8  counts 
1  count 
1  count 
1  count 
1  count 


1  count 

7  counts 

1  count 

7  counts 


16  counts 
8  counts 
8  counts 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Voice,  Sound,  and  Movement 


con t  i  nued 


Open  Time 


open  time  (Open  time  is  limitless;  it  can 
last  for  five  seconds  or  five  minutes.) 
--  travel  randomly  at  any  level  --  be 
easy,  vocalizing  and  playing  your  instru- 
ment as  you  wish;  when  you  feel  it  has 
been  going  on  long  enough,  anyone  can 
start  to  make  an  "s"  sound  (hissing)  -- 
everyone  else  pick  up  on  it  and  trans- 
form it  into  the  words  "slow  down" 

in  slow  motion,  extricate  yourselves  from 
your  instruments,  leaving  them  wherever 
you  happen  to  be;  come  toward  the  center 
room  at  a  low  level  and  form  a  heap. 

from  the  stillness  of  the  heap  emit  a  singi 
note  "ahh"  with  final  exhalation 

Break  time  --  get  drink  of  water  --  pass  out  paper  and 

penc  i 1 . 


Open  Time 
Open  Time 


Session  IV 

Collect  into  original  groups  from  first  cross  floor  activity. 
We  are  going  to  create  our  own  compositions  now.   Choose  items 
from  each  column  on  the  board,  qrouping  them  as  you  wish.   Also 
choose  the  instruments  you  want  to  use.   Use  a  minimum  of  two 
items  from  each  column.   NOTE  --  as  students  plan  their  composi- 
tions, the  teacher  should  walk  around  to  see  how  things  are 
developing  and  help  with  any  problems  that  might  arise. 


MOVEMENT 


MOVEMENT  EFFORT 


SPACE  RANGE 


moving  in  place 
locomotor 
st  i 1 lness 


large 
sma  1  1 
midrange 


wide 

narrow 

midrange 


SOUND 

voca  1 

found 

vocal  &  found 


SOUND  EFFECT 


EXPRESSION 


loud 

af ra  id 

mod  i  urn 

exc  i  ted 

soft 

bored 

confused 

happy 

crazy 

content 

angry 

Teacher  may  want  to  put  this  information  on  chalkboard 
before  class. 
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Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Make  the  directions  and  movements  basic  until  the  class  understands 
and  then  let  them  improvise  with  sound  and  movement  in  sessions  2  &  3- 
Lower  level  instruction  would  be  helpful. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Voice,  Sound,  and  Movement   continued 


EVALUATION 


As  the  compositions  are  finished,  they  should  be  shared,  discussed, 
and  analyzed  for  effectiveness,  clarity,  continuity,  etc,  including 
likes  and  dislikes.   If  there  is  not  enough  time  to  finish  them 
during  this  session,  there  could  be  an  additional  session  during 
which  the  students  finish  up,  share  them,  and  discuss  what  they 
have  experienced. 

FOLLOW-UP  --  Built  into  PROCEDURE 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Mats  on  floor  -  lots  of  room,  quiet  if  possible.  Drum  from  music 
dept.   Section  B  -  words  used  were  same  as  in  given  lessons. 

Teacher  must  be  well  versed  in  movement.  Good  directions  must  be 
given  when  you  do  sounded  movement  expression.  Students  did  find  that 
breathing  and  vocalizing  give  reason  and  purpose  to  movement. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Poetry  and  Motion   (Two  Sessions) 

Level  5,  Col umn  I  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  General  Curriculum,  Humanities,  Literature, 
Linguistics,  Social  Studies,  9~10 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Composition,  Rhythm 

Different  cultures  express  themselves  differently  although 
universal  themes  are  often  found. 

Poems  contain  elements  reflective  of  the  cultures  from 
which  they  originate. 

Sensivitity  and  the  ability  to  explore  cultural  poetic  designs 
(by  transferring  them  into  alternative  forms,  like  dance)  generates 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  peoples/cultures  they  originate  from. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  use  poems  (of  differing  or  various  cultures)  as  stimuli  for 

expressive  movement  (and  sound) 
to  explore  structure,  sound,  word  usage,  rhythm,  imagery,  etc,  to 

create  reflective/comparable  movement  (and  sound)  compositions/ 

invent  ions 
to  concentrate  on  transferring  essences  of  each  culture  from  one 

art  form  to  another 


PRE-ACTIVITY  NOTE  —  In  preparation  for  this  activity  (if  it  is  to  be 

done  in  one  session)  students  should  bring  in  poems  from  different 
countries  or  cultures.   Depending  on  the  curriculum,  the  teacher 
may  assign  these  specifically.   Poems  used  may  be  from  different 
countries  or  from  a  single  country  with  a  diversified  cultural 
background,  i.e.  the  United  States  would  include  Native  American/ 
Ch inese/ Japanese/ European/ Mexican  American  and  others.   A  pre- 
requisite to  this  lesson  should  be  the  lesson  on  Voice,  Sound, 
and  Movement,  p.  57- 


PROCEDURE  -- 

Session  I 

Materials  --  •  found  instruments;   •  pencils;   •  poem  from  a 
specific  culture  or  country  --  a  copy  for  each  student. 
NOTE  --  if  the  poem  was  originally  written  in  another  language, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  have  it  in  the  original  language  as 
well  as  the  English  translation.   The  sound  of  the  native 
tongue  is  expressive;  rhythms  and  structure  change  with 
translation.   Recordings  would  be  superb,  especially  those 
by  the  poets  themselves. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Poetry  and  Motion   continued 


The  following  poem  (and  procedure)  is  given  as  an  exampl e. 
If  the  poem  is  applicable  it  may  be  used  in  Session  I:   The  whole 
class  may  work  together  on  it.   However,  if  the  teacher  reads 
this  example  and  feels  he/she  can  transfer  the  information  to  a 
different  poem  effectively,  that's  fine. 

1.  Read  and  discuss  a  selected  poem  re:   structure,  sound, 
word  usage  and  imagery,  and  rhythm. 

2.  Explore  it  with  the  entire  group  as  a  preparation  for 
what  smaller  groups  will  do  later  on  their  own. 

3-   Example:   The  following  poem  was  written  by  the  Spanish 
poet  Fredrico  Garcia  Lorca : 

(original  Spanish)  (English  translation) 

"Despedida"  "Farewell" 

S  i  muero,  If  I  die, 

dejad  el  balcon  abierto.        leave  the  balcony  open. 

El  nino  come  naranjas.         The  little  boy  is  eating  oranges. 
(Desde  mi  balcon  lo  veo.)       (From  my  balcony  I  can  see  him.) 

El  Segador  siega  el  trigo.     The  reaper  is  harvesting  the  wheat 
(Desde  mi  balcon  lo  siento.)    (From  my  balcony  I  can  hear  him.) 

is  i  muero,  If  I  die, 

dejad  el  balcon  abierto!       leave  the  balcony  open! 


^.   Structure/format  --  a  b  b   a   The  poem  begins  as  it 
ends  and  the  two  middle  stanzas  vary  only  slightly.   The  structure 
could  be  used  to  delineate  a  floor  pattern  for  movement:   the 
initial  "a"  movement  could  occur  in  one  place.   The  "b  "  segment 
could  travel  a  path  that  might  be  retraced  with  a  variation  in 
body  movement  for  the  "b  "  segment.   The  ending  "a"  could  occur 
in  the  same  spot  as  the  beginning  "a",  though  perhaps  performed 
A/ith  more  strength  because  of  the  exclamation  point.   Commas  could 
become  pauses  in  movement;  periods  could  be  definite  stillnesses. 
Parentheses  could  cause  the  movement  to  be  done  in  an  understated 
way  (subtler  or  turned  partially  away  from  "audience"). 


w 


5.   Sound  --  Overall,  the  sound  of  the  poem  is  gentle  and 

soft,  but  not  without  emotion.   The  use  of  sound  with  movement 

would  be  harmonic,  strummed,  or  a  simple  melody.  The  movement 
would  not  be  harsh  or  guick. 
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6.  Word  Usage  and  Imagery  --  Simple  word  usage  could  trans- 
fer into  simple  movement.   The  first  stanza  could  translate  into 
the  following  movements: 

crossing  the  arms  over  the  chest  in  an  X  design  while  sitting 
opening/unfolding  the  arms  and  standing  up 

Specific  words  can  also  be  translated  into  physical  imagery.   The 
"oranges"  of  the  poem  are  round  so  "round"  images/body  shapes 
might  be  used  for  that  line.   The  ripe  "wheat"  offers  us  images 
of  something  tall,  soft,  and  gently  waving,  which  a  group  of 
bodies  easily  portray.   "See"  draws  attention  to  the  eyes,  "hear" 
draws  attention  to  the  ears. 

7.  Rhythm  --  The  rhythmic  pattern  can  literally  become  the 
movement  rhythm  for  the  dance.   The  rhythm  for  the  first  stanza 
of  the  poem  is  as  follows:   ("."  and  "  "  mean  short  and  long) 


Voice  and  found  instruments  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  this. 

8.  Other  Suggestions  --  Different  students  my  express  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  poem  by  acting  out  different  characters, 
exploring  different  images,  or  working  on  different  stanzas. 

9.  Pi  scuss  i  on  --  should  take  place  before,  during,  and  after 
creation  of  dance.   The  speaker's  attitude  toward  death  is  not 
fearful:   he/she  wants  the  balcony  open  so  the  soul/spirit  will 

be  free  and  the  outside  living  world  will  not  be  closed  off  from 
the  dead  (and  vice  versa).   This  shows  a  belief/faith  in  an  after- 
life which  may  be  generally  part  of  this  culture. 

There  is  dignity  in  the  poem's  simplicity  reflective  of  a 
simple  beauty  of  life:   the  dance  should  contain  no  frivolous 
movement  and  the  focus  should  always  be  definite  and  attentive 
in  a  soft  way. 

Is  the  idea  of  openness  to  the  outside  world  more  common  in 
warm  cultures?   Is  the  focus  on  growth  and  food  more  commonly 
used  in  imagery  and  metaphor  in  an  agricultural  country? 


EVALUATION  -- 

In  this  kind  of  exploration  there  are  many  choices  to  be 
made.   The  teacher  might  have  willing/enthusiastic  students  aid 
in  demonstrating/trying  out  various  ideas  offered  by  the  class. 
Everyone  should  help  decide  what  ideas  to  use.   Hopefully,  every- 
one will  participate. 

After  the  movement  sequence  is  put  together,  there  should 
be  a  discussion  of  how  effective  the  "product"  is.   At  this  time, 
everyone  should  come  to  some  realizations  about  what  "words"  and 
what  does  not.   This  will  be  helpful  during  the  next  session. 
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Sess  i  on  II 


Materials  --  •  poems  (each  student  should  bring  one  or  the  teacher 

might  want  to  choose  several  and  have  3~5  copies  made  of  each); 
•  found  instruments;   •  pencils;   •  chalkboard  with  the 
following  words  listed  on  it:   structure,  word  usage  and 
imagery,  rhythm,  sound. 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  (3~5  students  in  each). 

2.  Give  each  group  a  poem  to  put  into  movement  form  or  have 
each  group  select  one  from  those  they  brought  in. 

3-   Let  the  students  have  at  least  20  minutes  to  create  a 
movement  composition. 

EVALUATION  -- 

The  teacher  should  be  on  hand  to  help  the  small  groups  as 
they  are  working  on  their  compositions.   Then  the  pieces  should 
be  shared  and  discussed.   The  poem  for  each  should  be  read  after 
an  initial  viewing  and  discussing  of  each  composition.   After 
the  poem  is  read,  the  viewers  may  want  to  see  the  piece  again  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  two  in  order  to  clarify  the  trans- 
ferral  from  the  one  form  to  the  other. 

Other  questions  might  include  the  following:   How  do  the 
compositions  (and  poems)  reflect  climate,  government,  religion, 
temperament  of  the  country  or  culture?   Are  there  emotional  over- 
tones? When  the  compositions  are  compared  to  each  other,  are 
there  definite  similarities  and  differences? 

FOLLOW-UP  -- 

This  sort  of  transferral  activity  can  be  explored  using  any 
of  the  art  forms.  It  would  be  interesting  to  work  in  a  similar 
manner  going  from  the  visual  arts  to  movement/dance,  from  poetry 
to  the  visual  arts,  from  poetry  to  music,  etc.  It  could  also  be 
used  to  explore  different  periods  in  history  in  the  same  culture 
or  country. 


btia 


Refinements  After  field  Testing 

Need  lots  of  room,  mats  on  floor.   Modern  poetry  without  self 
rhythm  does  not  work  well.   Teacher  used  two  poems,  one  was  given  in 
lesson.   Students  were  asked  to  put  movement  to  the  poems.   The 
poems  were  on  tape  so  they  did  not  have  to  be  repeated.   In  session 
two,  the  teacher  provided  poems  and  had  groups  make  up  their  movements. 
The  teacher  should  supply  poems. 

A  second  option  would  be  to  use  music,  rather  than  poetry,  for 
th  i  s  act  i  vi  ty . 

Although  this  may  be  unusual  activity  for  P.E.  teacher,  it  does 
offer  an  option  from  teaching  drama. 

Need  lower  level  introduction  to  this  type  of  expression.   Need  to 
play  charades  at  lower  level.   This  may  help  at  grade  9-   Feelings  are 
difficult  to  put  into  movement.   It  would  be  easier  to  put  movement  to 
a  musical  ballad  rather  than  a  poem. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE 

LESSON  PLAN   Improvisation  to  Composition   (Four  Sessions) 

Level  6,  Column  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Pure  Form,  11-12 


CONCEPTS  --  Improvisation,  Composition  --  Improvisation  involves 
choice-making  from  the  student's  movement  vocabulary.   This 
vocabulary  includes:   shape,  space,  time,  range,  effort. 
Composition  is  the  ordering  of  movement  concepts  into  a  re- 
peatable  form. 


OBJECTI VE  --  to  create  movement  composition  through  improvisation 


NOTE  --  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  demonstrate  along  with  all 
verbal  explanations  in  the  following  four  sessions. 


Sess  ion  I 

Materials  --  •  drum  and  beater;   •  chalkboard  or  poster  with 

the  following  information  on  it: 

Ki  nesphere  Leve 1 s 

1.  near  reach  a.  low                                             ™ 

2.  far  reach  b.  mid 

3.  mid-reach  c.  high 


PROCEDURE 


1.   Sit  in  a  circle  or  group  near  the  chalkboard, 


2.   Your  kinesphere  is  your  personal  space.   Its  periphery 
can  be  reached  easily  by  extending  your  limbs  without  stepping 
away  from  your  point  of  support  (standing  on  one  foot  or  keeping 
one  foot  on  the  ground).   Each  time  you  step  out  of  this  imaginary 
sphere,  you  create  a  new  sphere  (or  transport  the  original  one). 
Your  kinesphere  can  be  divided  into  three  categories: 

a.  The  periphery  is  your  far  reach  space. 

b.  Movement  close  to  your  torso  is  in  near  reach  space. 

c.  The  space  hallway  between  far  and  near  reach  space  is 

mid-reach  space . 
There  are  also  levels  in  your  kinesphere. 

a.  close  to  the  floor  (deep  or  low  level) 

b.  at  the  mid-height  of  the  body  (mid-level) 

c.  at  the  height  of  the  hands  when  raised  above  the  head 

(high  level ) 


< 
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3-   Spread  out  in  the  space  and  explore  movement  in  near 
reach  space.   Keep  your  limbs  close  to  your  body  and  imagine 
you  are  in  a  very  confined  area.   You  have  about  six  inches  of 
freedom  in  which  to  move.   Use  your  hands,  arms,  feet,  legs, 
head,  shoulders,  back,  hips,  and  chest.   Now  imagine  you  are 
no  longer  confined  but  merely  wish  to  make  tiny  exploratory 
movements  close  to  your  body.   The  air  closest  to  your  body 
gives  you  the  most  pleasurable  feeling. 

k .   Now  reach  out  with  your  arms  in  all  directions,  as  far 
as  yuu  can  stretch  them  without  being  uncomfortable.   Reach 
with  one  arm  at  a  time,  trying  not  to  lose  your  balance. 
Stretch  both  arms  way  over  your  head,  going  up  on  your  toes. 
Stretch  your  legs  (one  at  a  time)  out  on  the  floor  and  into  the 
air  around  you.   Stretch  your  right  leg  out  in  any  direction 
and  pull  against  that  stretch  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
your  left  arm.   Try  it  with  your  left  leg  and  right  arm.   Ex- 
plore this  far  reach  space  on  your  own.   Relax. 

5.  For  mid-reach  space,  do  not  confine  or  extend  yourself 
beyond  what  is  comfortable.   Remember  that  your  kinesphere  is 
al 1  around  you.   Do  not  forget  about  the  space  behind  your 
back.   You  are  free  to  move  your  kinesphere  from  one  place  to 
another. 

6.  Gather  together  in  the  middle  of  the  room  leaving  enough 
space  between  each  other  so  you  are  not  touching  when  you  are 
still.   (CLUSTER)   On  your  own  time,  explore  your  kinespheres, 
going  from  near  reach,  to  mid-reach,  to  far  reach  space.   When 

I  beat  the  drum,  come  to  a  standstill. 

7.  Gather  into  a  group  or  circle  and  discuss  what  space 
exploration  in  the  kinesphere  felt  most  natural.   What  happened 
in  the  cluster?   How  did  you  respond  to  the  expansion  of  your 
kinesphere  and  the  kinespheres  of  others?   When  you  were  close 
together,  was  your  kinesphere  big  enough?   What  happened  to  the 
cluster  when  the  kinespheres  expanded? 

NOTE  --  There  is  room  for  a  lot  of  discussion  in  this  area. 
Suggestions  for  further  discussion  follow: 

How  do  we  adapt  when  outside  forces  affect  our  natural 
kinespheres?   Is  the  person  who  favors  near  reach  space  an 
introvert  or  an  extrovert?   Is  the  far  reach  favorer  introverted 
or  extroverted?   How  do  we  feel  when  we  have  to  communicate  in 
a  crowded  place?   In  an  open  space?   When  a  person  comes  very 
close  to  us?   Is  there  fear  of  proximity  or  a  preference  for  a 
larger  kinespheres/ infr ingement  on  natural  space?   Note 
activities  and  the  varying  amounts  of  space  different  people 
require  for  them. 
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Sess  ion  I  I 


Materials  --  •  drum  and  beater;   •  plastic  straws  or  chopsticks 
or  other  material  with  which  to  build  a  3D  geometric 
structure;   •  non-drying  clay  to  make  attachments; 
•  chalkboard  or  poster  with  the  following  information  on 
it  : 

Basic  Directions  --  1 -d imens ional  (l  plane) 

1 .  forward  and  back 

2 .  s  ide  to  s  i  de 

3.  down  and  up 
k .       turn  i  ng 

Diameters  --  2-d imens iona 1  (combining  2  planes) 

1.  forward  high,  back  low  forward  low,  back  high 

2.  R  side  high,  L  side  low  L  side  high,  R  side  low 

3.  R  forward  middle,  L  forward  middle, 

L  back  middle  R  back  middle 

Diagonal s  --  3~d imens iona 1  (combining  3  planes) 

1.  high  R  forward,  high  L  forward, 

deep  L  backward  deep  R  backward 

2.  high  L  backward,  high  R  backward, 

deep  R  forward  deep  L  forward 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Stand  randomly  throughout  the  space. 

2.  Begin  walking  in  a  forward  direction  around  the  room. 
Be  aware  of  the  people  around  you;  move  in  the  empty  spaces. 
Now  walk  backward.   Alternate  walking  forward  and  backward  in 
the  space.   Make  sure  there  is  no  up  and  down  to  your  movement. 
Imagine  a  string  pulling  you  forward  from  your  belly-button  and 
backward  from  the  small  of  your  back. 

3-   Begin  moving  from  side  to  side.   Imagine  a  rod  passing 
through  your  hips  that  always  stays  in  the  same  distance  from 
the  floor  and  remains  attached  to  opposite  sides  of  the  room. 
Move  purely  from  side  to  side.   Gradually  increase  the  amount 
of  space  your  movement  takes. 

k.       Imagine  the  rod  passing  through  the  center  of  your  body 
(like  an  upright  skewer)  and  begin  moving  up  and  down  on  that 
skewer  very  carefully.   Now  turn  very  slowly  on  that  skewer. 

5.   Sit  down  wherever  you  are.      We  just  moved  in  the  six 
basic  directions:   forward-back,  s ide- to-s ide,  and  up-down. 
All  directional  movement  is  derived  from  these  basic  directions. 
Turning  occurs  on  the  central  axis  which  runs  down  through  the 
body  and  is  rotational  rather  than  directional. 
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High 


L  Side- 


Back 


R  Side 
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Forward 


Low 

6.   By  combining  the  basic  directions,  we  get  new  directions, 
f  we  combine  forward-back  and  high-low,  this  is  what  happens: 


High 


Forward    High. 


Forward 
Forward    Low 


Back    High 
Back 


Back    Low 


Low 


(Demonstrate  with  3D  structure  and  with  the  body  forward 
high,  back  low,  forward  low,  back  high.   Have  the  students 
move  along  with  the  teacher.) 

7-   Simultaneously  stretch  one  arm  forward  high  and  one 
leg  back  low.   Simultaneously  stretch  one  leg  forward  low  and 
one  arm  back  high. 

8.  Using  your  whole  body,  move  forward  and  up,  then  move 
backward  and  down.   As  you  step  forward  and  back,  feel  yourself 
rising  and  falling.   Vary  the  distance  it  takes  to  get  from 

the  highest  forward  to  the  lowest  backward  places.  Now  try 
the  same  thing  going  back  and  forth  between  forward  low  and 
backward  high. 

9.  Another  combination  is:   right  side  high,  left  side 
low;  left  side  high,  right  side  low. 


L  Side  High 


L  Side 


High 


X 


\ 


L  Side  Low' 


!  V 


,  R  Side  High 
R  Side 


R  Side  Low 


Low 
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Simultaneously  stretch  your  right  arm  high  to  the  side  and  your 
left  arm  low  to  the  side.  Switch  to  left  side  high,  right  side 
low. 

10.  Now  take  steps  back  and  forth  like  we  did  going  from 
side  to  side  but  this  time  stretch  up  on  one  side  and  down  on 
the  other.   Switch  sides.   Vary  the  distance  it  takes  you  to 
get  from  one  side  high  to  the  other  side  low.   Remember  to  move 
purely  from  side  high  to  side  low  without  any  forward  or  back- 
ward movement  happening. 

11.  The  third  combination  is:   right  forward  middle, 
left  back  middle;  left  forward  middle,  right  back  middle. 


L  Back  Middle 

L  Side 
L  Forward  Mi  dd le  v 


Back 


..•R  Back  Middle 
R  Side 


Forward    R  Forward  Middle 


Simultaneously  stretch  one  arm  between  forward  and  side  and 
the  other  arm  between  back  and  side,  keeping  them  in  line  with 
each  other.   Switch  arms.   Feel  your  body  pulling  back  and  forth 
between  the  fingertips  on  your  left  and  right  hands.   Allow 
yourself  to  travel  back  and  forth  along  the  path  created. 
Remember  your  body  is  not  facing  the  way  it  is  being  pulled, 
nor  is  it  facing  side  from  the  directional  pulls  occurring. 
Also  remember  it  is  staying  level.   There  should  be  no  up  and 
downness  to  the  movement. 

12.   The  movements  we  just  did  show  energy  lines  in  space 
that  are  2D.   (The  energy  lines  stay  in  one  plane  for  each 
movement.)   They  are   called  diameters. 

13-   In  order  to  make  energy  lines  with  our  bodies  that 
are  3D  we  have  to  create  d  iagonal s .   If  we  take  one  of  each  of 
the  basic  directions  (point  them  out  on  the  board)  we  would 
get  combinations  like  this:   high  R  forward,  deep  L  backward; 


High 


High  R  Forward 
R  Side 


Forward 
high  L  forward,  deep  R  backward. 


Backward 


L  Side 


h. 


Deep  L  Backward 


(Deep) 
Low 
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Stretch  your  right  arm  directly  upward,  then  stretch  it  directly 
to  the  side,  then  stretch  it  directly  forward.   Imagine  the 
three  points  your  index  finger  makes  in  each  of  those  three 
positions.   In  your  mind's  eye,  draw  a  c i rcl e  connec t i ng  those 
points.   The  imaginary  center  of  that  circle  is  high  R  forward. 
Find  deep  L  back.   Move  from  one  to  the  other.   Now  try  the 
same  thing  on  the  other  side  by  using  high  L  forward  and  deep 
L  backward. 

]k.      The  other  combination  of  energy  lines  for  the  3D 
diagonals  are  high  L  backward,  deep  R  forward;  high  R  backward, 
deep  L  forward.   How  high  and  low  can  you  go  and  still  keep 
the  energy  lines  pure?   Vary  the  distance  it  takes  you  to  get 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

15-   Gather  together  and  sit  down. 

16.   Being  aware  of  these  directions/pulls/energy  lines 
in  space  helps  us  define  our  movements  (make  them  clearer). 
You  don't  need  to  memorize  all  this  information  but  imagine  a 
form  like  this  with  your  body  as  its  central  axis.   (Show 
goemetric  construction  made  with  clay  and  three  colors  of 
straws  or  other  material.   Review  information  quickly,  answering 
any  questions.)   During  the  next  activity,  try  to  maintain  a 
clear  sense  of  the  energy  lines  you  are  creating  with  your  body. 

17-   Now  we  are  going  to  make  tableaux.   A  tableau  is  like 
a  snapshot:   if  everyone  was  doing  something  and  someone  said 
"Freeze!"  the  result  would  be  a  tableau. 

18.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five  people. 
Each  group  will  create  three  group  tableaux  that  move  from  one 
to  the  next. 

19.  Each  person  in  the  group  choose  one  energy  line  from 
each  of  the  three  categories  listed  on  the  board  (Basic 
Directions,  Diameters,  Diagonals).   Find  a  still  pose  in  each 
position,  move  the  energy  line  (i.e.  walking  forward  and  back) 
then  f i nd  a  way  to  move  to  the  next  movement  category  choice. 
Moving  from  one  energy  line  into  another  is  the  transition 
time.   Try  to  make  the  transitions  smooth. 

20.  Have  the  group  do  their  movement  all  together.   Mem- 
bers of  the  group  may  use  one  another  for  support  (body  contact, 
weight-giving)  but  the  energy  lines  should  remain  clear. 
During  the  transitions,  the  group  or  part  of  the  group  may  move 
to  a  different  space  in  the  room. 

NOTE  --  teacher  should  ask  one  or  two  people  to  help  demonstrate 
the  above  directions,  Nos.  17~20. 

21.  Have  everyone  work  on  their  compositions  with  teacher 
walking  around  to  help  out  when/ if  needed. 
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22.   Show  each  composition  once  straight  through  for  the 
pleasure  of  it.   Then  have  the  group  show  it  a  second  time  with 
the  spectators  focusing  on  whether  energy  lines  are  clear  or 
unclear,  whether  transitions  are  smooth.   Talk  about  what  com- 
binations work  particularly  well  and  why. 


Sess  ion  III 

Materials  —  •  drum  and  beater;   •  tone  bells;   •  chalkboard 
with  the  following  information  on  it: 

Movement  and  Flow 

1  .   shapef low 

2.   directional  movement 

a .  arc- 1 i  ke 

b.  spoke-1 i  ke 

c.  shaping 

3-   flow  --  free  and  bound 

a.  weight  -  strength  and  lightness 

b.  time  -  sustained  and  quick/light 

c.  space  -  direct  and  indirect 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  Today  we  will  move  before  we  talk  so  s pread  out  in  the 
space . 

2.  Demonstrate  then  accompany  with  drum  and  repeat  several 
t  imes . 

a.  walk  forward  (leading  with  front  of  body) 

b.  walk  backward  (leading  with  back  of  body) 

c.  explore  your  kinesphere 

3.  SHAPEFLOW  --  Now  imagine  that  you  are  flowing  or 
floating  about.   There  are  no  restrictions.   Your  body  grows  and 
shrinks,  your  limbs  open  and  close.   You  are   only  interested  in 
what  your  body  is  doing,  as  if  it  is  moving  all  by  itself  and 
you  are  merely  watching  the  amazing  things  it  is  doing.   Think 
about  using  all  the  levels.   (Demonstrate  while  explaining, 
then  reiterate  directions  as  students  join  in,  eventually  let- 
ting them  move  on  their  own.   Accompany  SHAPEFLOW  with  tonebells. 
Same  PROCEDURE  for  numbers  four  and  five,  below.) 

k.      DIRECTIONAL  MOVEMENT:   ARC-LIKE,  SPOKE-LIKE  —  First 
do  arc-like,  then  spoke-like  movement.   See  end  of  unit  (p.  78  ) 
for  more  verbs.   Eventually  combine  them. 

Imagine  you  are    in  a  very  cluttered  environment,  filled 
with  objects  and  materials  that  are   malleable  enough  for  you 
to  slice,  poke,  swing  at,  punch,  reach  through,  lean  on,  pene- 
trate, chop  at,  pierce,  stomp  on,  etc. 
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5.  DIRECTIONAL  MOVEMENT:   SHAPING  --  Now  the  environment 
is  filled  with  things  that  fascinate  you  in  a  different  way. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  get  through  them,  or  test  their  mal- 
leability, you  can  feel  their  shapes,  mold  your  bodies  around 
them  as  you  move  through  them,  stopping  to  feel  the  contours 
to  make  sure  they  are    really  there.   NOTE  --  As  the  students 
discover  the  sense  of  accommodating  to/molding  imaginary  ob- 
jects, the  teacher  might  suggest  they  explore  real  objects  in 
the  same  way  (real  objects  being  each  other  and  any  other 
material  items  in  the  space).   They  need  not  stop  moving  to 
make  the  transition  from  imaginary  to  real  carving.   If  the 
teacher  is  no  longer  participating,  he/she  should  rejoin  the 
group  to  demonstrate.   Either  drum  or  tonebells  or  both  may  be 
used  as  accompaniment. 

6.  Everyone  gather  near  the  chalkboard.   Discuss  the  three 
improvisations.   (Nos.  3.  ^,  and  5,  above)   What  did  they  feel 
most  comfortable  doing?   Enjoy  the  most?  Feel  most  uncomfortable 
with?  Specify  what  they  were  doing.   Point  out  words  on  chalk- 
board (shapeflow  and  the  three  types  of  directional  movement). 

7.  Move  into  discussion  of  flow,  weight,  time,  and  space  in 
conjunction  with  shapeflow  and  directional  movement.   Have  them 
participate  in  sensing  elements  of  each  through  movement  experi- 
mentat  ion . 

a.  F 1 ow  can  be  free  or  bound .   You  always  have  flow.   Free 
flow  involves  undirectness (mu 1 t i -focus) ,  indulgence, 
lightness,  and  sustainment  most  naturally.   Bound  flow  in- 
volves condensing,  quickness,  strength,  and  directness 
most  naturally.   Flow  is  the  baseline  from  which  all  other 
efforts  come. 

b.  Weight  involves  commitment  and  deals  with  strength  and 
1  i  ghtness . 

c.  Time  involves  intention  and  deals  with  sustained  movement 
and  quick  or  sudden  movement.   Sustainment  is  an  attitude 
toward  time,  different  from  slow  motion,  which  is  dependent 

on  bound  flow. 

d.  Space  involves  attention  and  can  be  direct  or  indirect, 


the  way  you  move  in  and  through  one  space  around  you. 


Session  IV 

Materials  -■-  •  drum  and  beater;   •  chalkboard  or  posterboards 
with  the  following  information  en  it: 
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CHALKBOARD  INFORMATION 


Session  I    Ki  nesphere :   1.  near  reach  Level s :   a.  low 

2.  far  reach  b.  mid 

3.  mid-reach  c.  high 


1  d imens i ona 1 /plana  1 


Sess  ion  1 

1   Ba 

sic  D  i  rect  ions  -- 

1  . 

forward  and  back 

2. 

side  to  s  i  de 

3- 

down  and  up 

Diameters  --  2  dimen 

1.  forward  high,  back  low 
forward  low,  back  high 

2.  R  side  high,  L  side  low 
L  side  high,  R  side  low 

3.  R  forward  middle,  L  back  middle 
L  forward  middle,  R  back  middle 

D  iagona 1 s  --  3  dimensional 

1.  high  R  forward,  deep  L  backward 
high  L  forward,  deep  R  backward 

2.  high  L  backward,  deep  R  forward 
high  R  backward,  deep  L  forward 


Session  III   Shapef low  --  Body  Level 

Directional  Movement  --  Environmental 

1 .  arc- 1 i  ke 

2.  spoke-like         see  verb  list,  p.  78 

3.  shaping/carving 

Flow         Free       and      Bound 


- 


(comm  i  tment) 

we  i  g  h  t 

i  ndu 1 g  i  ng 

condens  i  ng 

( i  ntent  ion) 

t  ime 

1  ightness 

strength 

(at  tent  ion) 

space 

susta  i  ned 

qu  ick/sudden 

ind  i  rect 

d  i  rect 

(mu 1 t  i -focus) 
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cont  i  nued 


SHAPEFLOW 


DIRECTIONAL  MOVEMENT 


mel t  i  ng 
oozing 
recover  i  ng 
floppy 
spaced  in 
spaced  out 
introverted 
personal 
subconsc  ious 
i  nc  identa 1 
sensua 1 
med  iat  ive 
rocki  ng 


Shapi  ng 

carving 
mold  i  ng 
accommoda t  i  ng 
scul ptur  ing 
out  1  in  ing 
adapt  i  ng 


Spoke-Li  ke 

pok  ing 
punch  i  ng 
jabbing 
react  ing 
push  ing 
pul 1 i  ng 
poi  nt  i  ng 
thrush  ing 
pi  ere  i  ng 
stomp i  ng 
retract  i  ng 
pumpi  ng 


Arc-Li  ke 

si i  ci  ng 
slashing 
swing  ing 
sweepi  ng 
t  i 1 1  i  ng 
nodd  ing 
wavi  ng 
wagg  i  ng 
chopping 
f 1 ippi  ng 


PROCEDURE  -- 


Repeat  several  times  -- 

walk  forward  for  8  counts  (leading  with  front  of  body) 

(step  on  each  count) 
walk  backward  for  8  counts  (leading  with  back  of  body) 

(step  on  each  count) 
run  forward  for  8  counts  (step  on  each  count) 

walk  extending  the  leg  back  for  8  counts  (step  on  every  other  count) 
run  forward  for  6  counts  lowering  to  crouch  for  2  counts 
roll  back  for  b    counts  onto  back  with  legs  in  air 
roll  forward  for  ^  counts  back  into  crouch 
rise  and  turn  for  8  counts 

(accompany  with  drum  and  vocal  directions  after  demonstrating 
and  doing  it  with  the  students  once  or  twice) 

1.  Gather  around  the  chalkboard.   Today  we  are  going  to 
create  our  own  movement  compositions  using  the  concepts  we  have 
covered  during  the  last  three  sessions.   An  outline  of  it  is 

on  the  board. 

2.  Rather  than  attempt  to  find  a  specific  theme  to  work  with, 
concentrate  on  using  elements  from  the  different  areas  we  have 
explored.   See  what  happens.   Even  though  we  have  been  working 
with  pure  movement  ideas,  remember  that  feelings  and  attitudes  are 
integral  to  whatever  you  do.   Your  attitude  toward  the  movement 

is  just  as  important  as  the  movement  itself. 

3.  Be  conscious  of  when  you  use  gestural  movement  and  when 
you  use  postural  movement 

a.  gestural  movement  is  movement  of  one  body  part  alone 

b.  postural  movement  is  an  active  flow  of  movement  through 

the  whole  body 
You  may  use  both,  but  do  not  forget  the  importance  and  effective- 
ness of  using  the  whole  body  --  you  have  a  torso  as  well  as  arms 
and  legs. 
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h.      Be  aware  of  the  space  you  are  using  and  when  the  members 
of  the  group  are  clumped  together  or  spread  out  in  the  space 
(especially  since  the  idea  of  floor  patterns  has  not  been  dealt 
with  specifically  in  this  unit  plan). 

5.  These  will  be  short  pieces  --  keep  them  simple  --  and 
repeatable.   It's  OK  to  improvise  in  a  specific  area  (you  might 
plan  a  segment  using  shapeflow  going  from  low  to  high  while 
traveling  from  one  corner  of  the  space  to  another).   Just  keep 
the  overall  pattern  repeatable. 

6.  If  you  want  to  accompany  yourselves  with  vocal  or  body 
contact  sounds  (clapping,  stamping,  clicking,  etc.)  that's  fine. 
You  may  even  want  to  use  vocalizing  for  movement  clues,  instruc- 
tions, or  counting. 

7.  Have  the  students  divide  into  groups  of  four  or  five 
(depending  on  the  size  of  the  whole  group).   As  they  plan  their 
compositions,  walk  around  and  give  assistance  when  needed/re- 
quested.  Remind  them  that  it  is  wiser  to  spend  more  time  moving 
and  less  time  talking.   Give  them  about  30  minutes. 

Have  each  group  show  their  composition. 

EVALUATION  -- 

Discuss  each  composition  after  it  is  shown.   The  spectators  may 
want  a  group  to  repeat  their  piece  --  either  for  clarification 
of  the  pleasure  of  both  doers  and  watchers. 

What  made  the  piece  interesting? 
What  elements  were  included? 
Were  certain  elements  favored?  Why? 

Was  the  piece  "pure  movement"?   What  else  crept  in?   How 
and  why? 

FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Some/all  of  the  students  may  wont  to  expand/rev i se/"perfect"  their 
compositions.   They  may  also  want  to  share  them  with  a  larger 
audience,  costume  them,  devise  accompaniment  for  them,  etc.   They 
may  want  to  create  a  whole  new  composition. 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Some  students  have  no  interest  in  movement.   Others  were  very 
interested.   They  did  take  part,  but  did  not  explore  to  the  full  extent  ol 
lesson.  The  teacher  may  find  ii  necevj/jry  to  l>»:  very  inventive  in  mol  i  v. it  i  ri») 
students  in  the  movement/dance  areas.   Practice  helps  the  inhibited. 
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Students   enjoyed    the   body-space    relationships.      They    enjoyed 
exploring    their    space    through   movements. 

The   students    should   be   brought    up    through    the    lower    level     lessons. 
It    didn't    take    too    long   before    they    got    into    the    swing   of    the    pure    art 
form.      The   concepts   were   experienced   and   understood.      We     were   not    able 
to   finish    in   one   day;    requires    two  days. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Creating  a  Sound  Score 

Level  6,  Col umn  I  I 


PREREQUIS ITE  --  Students  will  need  prerequisite  Introduction  to 
Composi  t  ion  dur  ing  which  they  will  have  composed 
a  dance. 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  Related  Arts,  Music,  11-12 


CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Composition  --  The  use  of  an  original  music  sound 
track  (electronic,  environment  suggested)  can  demonstrate  the 
creativity  of  dance  and  the  arts  developed  by  each  student. 


OBJECTIVES  -- 

to  give  students  the  opportunity  to  combine  dance  with  music 

to  help  students  understand  the  correlation  of  specific  movement 

to  specific  sound 


MATERIALS/RESOURCES  --  •  tape  recorder/player/cassette/reel-to-reel; 
•  recordings  of  suggested  music"-'-'  or  other  music;   •  splicing 
materials:   cutting  block  (wood  is  fine),  single  edge  razor  or 
other  sharp  instrument,  splicing  tape  (available  at  Team 
Electronics  or  Electronic  Parts);   •  permanent  marking  pen. 


PROCEDURE  -- 

1.  "Teacher  will  select  several  recordings,  tapes,  etc.  with 
a  wide  variety  of  sound  and  forms.   (e.g.  synthesized  =  "Switched 
on  Bach",  W.  Carols;  orchestral  =  "Nadia's  Theme",  DevorZon- 
Botkin,  Jr. /various  astists;  piano  music  ="Ha i 1  the  Conquering 
Hero",  Peter  Nero;  and/or  environmental  sounds  =  "Environments", 
Synton  ics  Co.  ) 

2.  Have  students  move  to  small  segements  of  each  recording, 
noting  the  changes  of  mood  and  movement  for  each.   Have  students 
alternate  movements  from  one  style  to  another.   (e.g.  try  move- 
ments most  appropriate  for  "Nadia's  Theme"  with  "Environments") 
Discuss  the  changes  and  similarities.   Have  students  keep  track 
of  the  remarks  made  and  the  movements  that  seemed  appropriate 
for  the  sound,  and  vice  versa.   They  may  even  want  to  begin 
listing  those  sounds  on  specific  recordings  that  seemed  to  fit 
their  dance  composition.   (This  should  take  several  Class  periods 
in  order  to  explore  as  many  styles  of  music  as  possible  and  for 
the  students  to  have  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  from  which 

to  choose. ) 
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3.   The  students  will  need  to  break  their  composition  into 
several  groups  and  begin  to  fit  the  music  and/or  sounds  to  it. 
They  may  want  to  include  music  from  their  own  personal  col- 
lections and  public  or  music  libraries.   The  environmental 
sounds  may  be  added  or  used  solely  or  superimposed  over  other 
recordings. 

A.   Once  the  students  have  gathered  all  the  music  and/or 
sounds  for  their  composition,  they  will  need  to  splice  these 
together  in  the  appropriate  sequence.   TEACHER'S  NOTE  -- 
Simple  Tape  Procedure  -- 

a.  Acquire  tape  or  tape  own  music  and/or  sound. 

b.  Splice  out  parts  wanted  laying  tape  on  the  splicing 

block  or  wood  block  and  using  the  straight  edge  razor. 
Always  cut  the  tape  at  a  diagonal. 

c.  Mark  the  tape  with  an  arrow  showing  the  direction  it 

runs  on  the  player, 
c.   Put  the  tapes  together  in  order  with  the  splicing  tape. 
Be  sure  all  the  arrows  go  the  same  direction,  other- 
wise the  tape  will  not  play. 

5.  When  the  musical  score  is  complete,  put  together  with 
the  dance  composition,  alter  and  adjust  as  necessary. 

6.  Final  composition  --  music  composition  with  dance 
compos i  t  ion. 


EVALUATION  -- 


Students  evaluate  and  discuss  compositions 


FOLLOW-UP  -- 

Have  each  dance  group  do  its  dance  composition  to  another  group's 
music  composition,  taking  special  care  to  put  them  together  well 
and  discuss  the  changes,  differences,  and  similarities. 

Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

Students  were  unsure  of  the  movements  to  perform.   They  could  make 
up  improvised  movements,  but  with  little  experience  could  not  choreograph 
it  again.   It  is  best  if  the  teacher  arranges  ahead  of  time  for  tape 
cassettes.   Students  from  drill  team  may  be  able  to  help  in  this  lesson. 

Altered  this  some  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  facilities.   Most 
of  our  students  have  cassette  decks.   They  recorded  their  own  music, 
and  worked  in  groups  of  five.   They  had  a  very  limited  background,  but  had 
watched  lots  of  dancing  on  musical  TV  shows.   They  had  wonderful  ideas, 
but  were  without  the  dance  experience  to  do  this  lesson  to  their  high 
expectations . 


81a 

This  lesson  is  coming  on  too  quickly  for  any  quality  composition 
Students  need  to  experiment  much  more  with  movement.   Adding  the 
dimension  of  music  so  soon  turned  it  into  more  of  a  routine. 
This  lesson  may  require  some  creative  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  move  more  slowly  into  the  procedures  as  presented. 
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LESSON  PLAN   Developing  a  Light  Environment 

Level  6,  Column  I  I  I 


CATEGORY  --  Movement/Dance,  General  Curriculum,  Physics,  General 
Sc  ience,  11-12 

CONCEPTS  --  Movement,  Range,  Shape/Space  --  Lighting  can  enhance  the 

way  we  visualize  movement  by  setting  a  mood  or  environment,  or  by 


changing  what  we  see 


OBJECTIVES  -■ 


to  understand  color  theory  as  applied  to  light 

to  understand  properties  of  light 

to  create  painted  slides  for  color  projection 

to  create  an  environment  of  light 

to  set  various  moods  for  a  dance 


MATERIALS  --  •  slide;   •  cover  glass  for  each  student  (2£"  x  24") 
available  at  photography  stores;   •  thin  masking  tape  (for 
edge  of  finished  slide);   •  stain  glass  paint  and  brushes 
(available  from  craft  supplier);   •  several  glass  slides  painted 
with  various  colors  and  designs;  •  two  sets  of  slides  painted 
1.  blue,  2.  red,  3-  green;   •  prism;   •  alternative:   trans- 
parency sheets  and  cardboard  slide  mounts;   •  transparency  pens 
for  coloring  media 


RESOURCES  --  •  slide  projectors;  •  book  Scene  Design  and  Stage 
Light  ing,  Orien  W.  Parker  and  Harvey  K.  Smith,  2nd  ed.  New 
York:   Holt,  Reinhard  and  Winston,  Inc.  1 968 


PROCEDURE 


1.   Set  up  two  slide  projectors  from  two  ^5  angles  focused 
upon  the  same  area: 


Projector 


/ 

V 

\ 

// 

\ 

0 

0 

Projector 


2.   Project  light  upon  the  wall.   Discuss  concept  that  the 
light  we  see  is  a  combination  of  various  wave  lengths  of  radiant 
energy. 
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3.   Using  one  projector  only,  project  light  through  prism. 
Discuss  the  idea  that  light  is  broken  down  by  wave  length  on 
passing  through  the  prism.   The  various  colors  produced  are  due 
to  the  wave  lengths  of  the  energy  and  how  our  eyes  recognize 
them.   The  eyes  reorganize  visible  light  from  3800  to  7600 
angstroms. 

a.  The  shortest  wave  length  becomes  violet  (3800-^300  angstroms) 

b.  The  next  longer  waves  make  blue  light 

c.  Then  comes  green,  yellow,  orange  (^300-6300  angstroms) 

d.  The  longest  waves  make  red  light  (63OO-76OO  angstroms) 

h.      When  we  place  a  color  filter  in  front  of  a  white  light 
source,  only  certain  wave  lengths  may  pass  through.   If  we  put  a 
red  filter  in  front  of  the  white  light,  the  red  filter  will 
absorb  all  the  blue  and  green  light  waves.   We  see  the  red  pro- 
jected upon  the  wall  because  only  the  red  waves  may  pass  through. 
If  we  put  the  blue  filter  in  front  of  the  beam,  the  red  and  green 
will  be  removed.   Only  the  blue  waves  will  pass  through.   If  we 
put  both  the  red  and  blue  filters  in  front  of  the  light  source,  no 
light  waves  will  pass  through. 

5.  Project  slides  of  blue,  red,  and  green  upon  the  wall. 
By  adding  or  mixing  the  three  primary  colors  in  light,  we  can 
produce  white  light. 

6.  Project  red  and  blue  upon  the  wall.   The  color  produces 
is  magenta.   Project  green  and  blue  upon  the  wall.   The  color 
produced  is  cyan  or  blue-green.   Project  red  and  green  upon  the 
wall.   The  color  produced  is  amber.   If  you  mix  magenta,  cyan, 
and  amber  together,  you  would  produce  white  light.   These  are 
the  secondary  colors  of  light. 

7.  Light  causes  us  to  see  objects  or  people  either  with 
clarity  or  with  difficulty.   By  controlling  the  amount  of  light 
upon  an  object  or  person,  we  can  control  how  we  view  that  object 
or  person. 

Allow  students  (in  groups)  to  experiment  with  projections  of 
white  light  upon  the  body.   Encourage  students  to  focus  light 
upon  parts  of  the  body  and  from  different  angles.   Those  students 
acting  as  subject  should  be  instructed  to  create  a  short  improvi- 
sational  dance  with  long  freezes  in  shapes  followed  by  either 
slow  or  fast  sequences.   Each  student  should  have  a  chance  to 
improvise  and  to  operate  the  projector. 


EVALUATION  -- 


Discuss  how  the  light  affects  the  viewing  of  the  subject.   What 
interesting  effects  were  seen?   How  can  you  control  the  light  on 
the  subject?   Discuss  how  lighting  instruments  are  placed  on  a 
stage  and  how  they  are  controlled. 
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FOLLOW-UP  -- 

1.  Copy  the  following  poem  on  the  board,  or  on  a  trans- 
parency for  overhead  projector,  or  prepare  copies  for  each  group 
or  individual  students  -- 

THE  SIGNALS 

Often  I  moot,  on  walking  from  a  door, 
A  flash  of  objects  seen  before. 

As  known  particulars  come  wheeling  by, 
They  dart  across  a  corner  of  the  eye. 

They  flicker  faster  than  a  blue-tailed  swift, 
Or  when  dark  follows  dark  in  lightning  rift. 

They  slip  between  the  fingers  of  my  sight, 
I  cannot  put  my  glance  upon  them  tight. 

Sometimes  the  blood  is  privileged  to  guess, 
The  things  the  eye  or  hand  cannot  possess. 

Theodore  Roethke 

from  Man  in  the  Poetic  Mode,  Joy  Zweigler,  ed. 
Evans  ton,  111:   McDougal,  Littel  &  Co.,  1970. 

2.  In  cjroups  of  I  ive  to  eight  students,  discuss  the 
following:   What  is  this  poem  about?   What  is  the  feeling  of  the 
poem  or  parts  of  the  poem?   Are  there  colors  which  these  feelings 
call  to  mind?  What  are  they?   Is  there  a  particular  seguence  in 
which  these  colors  must  appear  to  enhance  the  poem? 

3.  Project  examples  of  painted  glass  slides  upon  the  wall. 
Discuss  how  slides  could  be  created  to  enhance  the  reading  of 
the  poem.   Briefly  demonstrate  slide  making.   Discuss  how  paint 
might  be  applied.   Dry.   Using  masking  tape,  tape  all  edges. 

(It  is  recommended  to  have  an  unpainted  slide  over  painted  slide 
to  provide  stronger  slide.)   Direct  students  in  their  group  to 
decide  on  the  number  of  slides  needed  for  the  poem  using  the 
seguence  developed  in  No.  2,  above.   Each  member  of  the  group 
is  to  create  at  least  one  slide.   (Supplies  of  glass  slides, 
paints,  brushes,  and  masking  tape  should  be  placed  out  before 
class.) 

k.      When  slides  are  completed,  have  groups  project  them  in 
seguence  on  the  wall  as  the-  poem  is  read.   Repeat.   Have  half  of 
the  group  improvise  movement  to  either  the    sounds  of  the  words  or 
the  feeling  for  the  color  of  the  slides.   Repeat  with  other  group 
half.   Have  small  groups  discussing  what  they  saw  or  felt.   Have 
group  discuss: 
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LESSON  PLAN   Developing  a  Light  Environment   continued 


a.  how  the  slide/light  affects  the  way  the  dances  are    seen 

b.  how  the  movement  affects  the  way  the  slide  is  seen 

c.  how  the  slide  and  the  movement  affect  the  poem 


5.   Using  the  slides  and  the  poem,  have  the  groups  create  a 
dance.   The  movement  may  use  the  sounds  or  the  feelings  or  may 
interpret  the  stanzas  of  the  poem.   Rehearse  the  dance,  poem,  and 
slides  together  to  smooth  out  transitions  between  the  parts.   Per- 
form the  completed  project  for  the  class.   Discuss  completed 
project.   Exchange  slides  with  another  group.   Reperform  the  pro- 
ject with  the  other  group's  slides.   Discuss  the  difference  observed 
between  the  two  performances.   Repeat  for  each  group.   Discuss  the 
entire  project  as  to  how  light  enhances  what  we  see. 


Enrichment  Activities  -- 

1.  Have  a  lighting  designer  talk  to  the  class. 

2.  Observe  lights  set  up  for  a  theater  performance.   Discuss. 

3.  Observe  a  live  performance  of  theater  or  dance  and  discuss 
the  way  the  lighting  enhances  the  performance. 


Refinements  After  Field  Testing 

These  concepts  do  not  belong  in  a  PE  class.   This  should  be  in 
Drama!   The  poem  was  not  very  inspirational  to  this  age  group. 

Concepts  were  too  hard  for  this  level.   Better  in  interpretive 
drama  or  advanced  dance  class.   Music  difficult  to  obtain,  teacher 
should  use  own  choice  of  music. 

This  lesson,  as  others  in  the  high  school  movement/dance 
curriculum  guide,  was  considered  too  difficult  for  most  students 
who  were  not  talented  in  these  areas.   The  high  school  curriculum 
should  be  used  with  talented,  gifted,  or  drill  teams.   The  elementary 
movement/dance  can  be  adapted  to  the  high  school  students  and  easily 
taught  by  physical  education  teachers. 

The  teacher  might  consider  selecting  his/her  own  poem  and  music 
to  fit  the  level  of  intercM"  of  students  beino  taught. 
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MOVEMENT/DANCE  RECOMMENDED  RESOURCES 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  A  Creative  Movement  Workbook  for 
Classroom  Teachers,  Nancy  Brooks  Schmitz,  University  of  Montana, 
revised  Sept.  1979,  pp.  99-105- 

RECORDED  MUSIC  FOR  CREATIVE  MOVEMENT 

S  =  Side 
B  =  Band 

I    Actions 

Bouncing -None  such  Explorer  "Highlife".   S3  B*t  and  "Me  roy  a  Belen"  S3 
~~ B~q~ S3  B1 .   Also  The  Sound  of  the  Sun  (Steel  Band  from  Trinidad) 
Nonesuch  H-72016;  Olatunj  i !  Drums  of  Passion  "Jin-Go-Lo-Ba", 


■KIYAKIYA".   Columbia  CS 


8Tl0 


Springing -Schubert ,  Quintet  in  A  Major  "Trout"  D  667,  3rd  Movement 
(Scherzo-Presto).   Vox  SVBX  5006.   Also  Los  Incas  Songs  and 
Dances  of  Latin  America  "Huayno  do  la  Roca."  Phillips  PHS 
600-237  or  PHM  200-237. 

Twirling  and  Turning  -  Terry  Riley  Rainbow  in  Curved  Air,  "Rainbow 

in  Curved  Air."  Columbia  MS  7315.   Joan  Baez  Where  Are  You  Now, 
My  Son.   "Windrose"  A  &  M  Records,  SP  1*390. 

Growing -Nonesuch  Explorer  "Sokaku  Reibo",  S1  B5.   John  Cage,  Concerto 
for  Prepared  Piano  and  Orchestra.   Nonesuch  H  71202. 

SI  id  ing-Vi vald  i  ,  Concerto  in  C  Minor  for  Flute,  Strings  6  Cembalo, 
1st  Movement-Allegro.   Columbia  MS  6131  ML  5/»59- 

Mel t  ing-Nonesuch  Explorer  "Ketawant;  Puspawrarna"  SI  Bk .      John  Cage, 
"Concerto  for  Prepared  Piano  and  Orchestra."   Nonesuch  H  71202. 

Bending-Los  Incas  Songs  and  Dance  of  Latin  America  "El  Condor  Pasa". 
Phillips  PHM  200-23^  or  PHS  600-237. 

Swing  i ng  -  See  "Rocking".   Also  Alice  Contrane,  Huntington  Ashram 

tionasLery,   "Turlya"  and  "Huntington  Ashram  Monastery'"'  ABC  Records 
Stereo  AS  91 85 - 

Shaking-Los  Incas  Songs  and  Dances  of  Latin  America.   "Los  Capachos." 
Phillipa  PHS  600-237  or  PHM  200-237. 

Curl  ing/Uncurl  i  ng  -  Piano  Music  of  Erik  Satie  Vol.  k    "Gnossienes  *♦ , 

5,  6."  Angel  Records  L  3671*4.   Also  Nonesuch  Explorer  "Theodora 
is  Dozing"  S*4  B2. 

Snappi  ng-Nonesuch  Explorer  "Baris"  SI  B2. 

FHcking_- None  such  Explorer  "Hanami  Odor"  S1  B8. 

Twisting-Indian  Music:   Ragas  and  Dances  "Dance  Ramachandra"  R.C.S. 
1 361  Sounds  of  the  Veena  Balachander  "Varanaaradha  Naaraayana" 
World  Pacific  Liberty  Records  WP  1*436.   Nonesuch  Explorer  Thumrl 
Josia;  S2  B2  and  "Gaida  Avasl"  Sk    B7. 
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RECOMMENDED  RESOURCES   continued 


Leaping  and  Spr  i  ng  i  ng-  J  .S  .  Bach  "Brandenberg  Concerto  #14,"  Walter  Carlos, 
Well  Tempered  Synthesizer,  Columbia  MS   7286. 

Skipping  and  Jumpi ng-Scott  Joplin  Red  Back  Book,  "The  Cascades"  "Sun- 
flower Slow  Drag"  Angel  S  36060. 

Tumbl i ng- I nd ian  Music  "Tabla  Taranga"  R.C.A.  1 36 1 . 

Wav  i  ng/Undu lat  i  ng  -  See  "Twisting" 

Stompi ng-Los  Incas  Songs  and  Dances  of  Latin  America  "La  Banderita", 
Huayta  Huaytucha".   PHM  200-237  or  PHS  600-237- 


I  I 

Rag  Pol  1 -Schubert ,  Qu  i  ntet  in  C ,  "Adagio"  Nonesuch  Explorer  "Ketawant" 
SI  Bk. 


III  Running  Combinations 

Run-lnde  du  Nord  "Tala  L  i  la  Vlhan."   Face  B,  B2.   Disques  Bam  LDO  9*» 
or  Nonesuch  Explorer  "Triti-Tehsi  Rama"  S2  B6. 

Run  and  Spring  -  See  "Springing" 

Run,  Spring,  Melt-Mozart  Quintet  in  C  Major  for  Viola  and  Strings  K515- 

Run  wi  th  Soft  Feet-^th  Movement-Allegro.   Columbia  M31-239  ML5192. 

Run  and  Stop-Scott  Joplin  Red  Back  Book.   "The  Rag  Time  Dance." 

Running,  Leaping,  etc . -Nonesuch  Explorer  "Chope  Dance"  S*4  B1  ;  "Krivo 
Mora"  S5  B3.   Scott  Joplin  Red  Back  Book  "The  Easy  Winners." 

IV  Sensory  --  Listening 

Animal  Sounds-Nonesuch  Records 

Sound  Effects  created  and  produced  by  Jac  Holzman  Vol.  5  Elektra 
Records  EKE-7255- 

Songs  of  the  Humpback  Whale  "Tower  Whales"  and  "Solo  Whale."   Capitol 
Records  ST-620. 

V   Improv  i  sat  ions 

Play  My  Balalaika  Vol.  2,  The  Andreyer  Balalaika  Ensemble.   Monitor 

Stereo.   MFS  713-   "Korocushka"   "Crimean  Sketches"   "Kokhanochka" 
"Espana".   For :   Crepe  paper  streamers  and  ribbons;  scarves, 
ropes,  plastics. 
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Los  Incas  Songs  and  Ponces  of  Latin  America.   Phillips  PHM  200-237 

PUS  600-?37-   For :   streamers,  ribbons,  balloons,  boxes,  beach- 
balls,  ropes,  waxed  tissue,  long  paper  and  newspapers;  "Achauchau" 
for  ankle  bel 1 s . 

Alice  Coltrane  Huntington  Ashram  Monastery.   ABC  Records  Stereo  AS-91 85 • 
"Huntington  ..."  and  "Turlya".   For :   plastic,  scarves,  netting, 
ba 1  loons . 

Terry  Riley  Rainbow  in  Curved  Air.   Columbia  MS  7315  "Rainbow  in  Curved 
Air."   For:   plastic,  scarves,  netting,  parachute. 

Scott  Joplin  Red  Back  Book  Angel  S  36O6O.   For :   sculpturing  and  statues 

Village  Music  of  Turkey.   Nonesuch  H72050.   For:   space  construction. 

Musical  Treasures  of  Roumania  Philips  International  Series  PHL  ^2^4. 

"Couple  Dance  from  Cojocna"  "Ring  Dance"  "Gypsy  Dance  for  Two" 
"Briu".  For:  space  construction,  dancing  through,  over,  under, 
around . 

Nonesuch  Explorer:   Music  from  Distant  Corners  of  the  World.   Nonesuch 
H7-11.   For :   various  props. 

VI   Suggested  Library  for  Limited  Budget 

A.  Nonesuch  Explorer  Music  from  Distant  Corners  of  the  World.   Nonesuch 

H7H1  . 

B.  Terry  Riley  Rainbow  in  Curved  Air.   Columbia  MS7315. 

C.  Play  My  Balalaika  Vol.  2  The  Andreyev  Balalaika  Ensemble.   Monitor 

Stereo  MFS7H- 

D.  Los  Incas  Songs  and  Dances  of  Latin  America.   Phillipa  PHM  200-237 

PHS  600-237. 

E.  Shubert  Quint e  t  in  C. 

F.  Karlheinz  S tockhausen ,  Momente.   Nonesuch  71157. 

G.  Alan  Hovhaness  "And  God  Created  Great  Whales"   Columbia  M-30390. 
H.  Me i I  Diamond  Tap  Root  Manuscript.   Universal  73092. 

I.  Scott  Joplin  The  Red  Back  Book.   Angel  S  36O6O. 

J.  Eric  Satic  Piano  Music  of  Erik  Satie  Vol.  k .   Angel  S  367 1 ^ - 

K.  John  Cage  Three  Dances.   Angel  S  3&059. 

L.  flu-  Red  Balloon.   Nonesuch  H-72001  . 
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VII   Special  Music  Albums  for  Creative  Movement 

Barlin,  Ann.  "Dance-A-Story"  LE  101-108  (eight  albums  and  story 
books)  RCA  Victor  Records,  155  East  2k  St.,  NY,  NY 
(Excellent  for  use  with  preschool  and  primary  children) 

Little    Duck  LE  101 

Noah's    Ark  LE  102 

The    Magic    Mountain  LE  103 

Balloons  LE  10*4 

The    Brave   Hunter  LE  105 

Flappy   and    Floppy  LE  1 06 

The    Toy    Tree  LE  107 

At    the    Beach  LE  1 08 

Lohoefer,  Evelyn  P.,  and  McKayle,  Donald.  "Come  and  See  the  Pepper- 
mint Tree",  DPT  101,  Educational  Activities,  Inc.,  Freeport,  NY 
(preschool  to  intermediate) 

Packman,  Jeri.   "Improvisation  and  Dance"   CM  1029,  Stanley  Bowmar  Co., 
Inc.,  Valhalla,  NY   10595.   (intermediate  grades) 

Tanner,  Virginia.  "Come  Dance  With  Me"  HLP  3078  (records,  sample 
materials,  instruction  booklet)  Hoctor  Records,  115  Manhattan 
Ave.,  Walkwick  NJ  (beautiful  music  for  ages  3~1l) 


VI  I  I   Music  to  Play 

-Fairly  easy  to  play 

The  amount  of  music  played  should  be  very  short;  probably  the 
first  eight  or  sixteen  bars 

For  strong  movement,  20  seconds  of  music  should  be  the  limit 
For  light  movements,  30  seconds 


Quick  Light  Movements 


Publ i  sher 


Bach 


Ba rber 


French  Su  i  tes 
-Sui  te  III,  Minuet  I 
Su  i  te  IV,  G  i  gue 
Su  i  te  V ,  Gavot  te 
Suite  VI,  Bowree 

Notebook  of  Anna  Magdalena  Bach: 
Musette  in  D 

Souvenirs   -  Ballet  Suite  Op.  28 
Two  Step 
Schot t  i  schc 


Augener 


Boosey  &  Hawkes 
Sch  i  rmer 
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Bartok: 


Bizet : 


Brahms : 
Del i  bes  : 

Dvorak: 

Greig  : 

Haydn : 

Mussorgsky 


•'•For  Ch  i  1  dren 

Vol .  I ,  Nos.  1 ,  k,    8,  10,  15,  23, 

27,  29 
Vol.  II,  Nos.  3,  6,  18,  20,  30 

Jeux  d ' Enfan ts 

Les  Chevause  de  Bois 

Les  Bui les  do  Savon 

Le  Bal 

L' Aries  ienne  Sui  te 

•'•Faranda  1  e 

Waltzes,    Op.    39,    Nos.    6,    10 

Sylvia 

Dance  of  the  Ethiopians 

Slavonic  Dances  Op.  *+6 
Nos.  1,3,5,  6,  7,  8 

Golberg  Suite:   Op.  *40,  No.  5 

Ri  gaudon 

Peer  Gynt  Suite:   Arag ian  Dance 

String  Quartet,  Op.  5^,  No.  3 

-Allegro  (arr.  Yvonne  Adair) 

-'•Two  Little  Dances  (arr.  Yvonne  Adair) 

Pictures  from  an  Exhibition: 
Ballet  of  Unhatched  Chicks 
Limoges  Le  March 
*4th  Promenade 


Boosey  and  Hawkes 


Ravel:         Le  Tombeau  do  Couperin:   Toccata 

Rossini:       Le  Boutique  Fantasque:   Can  Can 
(arr .  Respigh  i ) 

Schumann:      "Album  for  the  Young:   Nos.  3,  5, 
11,  1^ 
Papi 1  Ions :   Nos .    U ,    3 
Carnaval:   Papi lions 
Lettres  Dansantes 
Pantalon  et  Columbine 

Shostakovich:   Golden  Age  Ballet:   Polka 


Tcha  i  kowsky : 


Durand 


Augener 
Heugel 

Lengnick 

Peters 

Boosey  &  Hawkes 

Augener 


Durand 
Chester 

Augener 


Internat  ional 
Music  Co. 


•'Album  for  the  Young:   Nos.  2,  5, 

8,  13,  1^,  17  Augener 

The  Sleeping  Beauty,  Red  Riding  Hood    Paxton 
Nutcracker  Suite:   Dance  of  the  Reed 

Pipes  Rater 
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Walton:  --Music  for  Children:   Nos.  1, 

2, ■  k,   6,  9  0  &  P 

Facade:   First  Suite:   Polka,      (middle  section) 
Tango,  Pasadable 

Tarantel la 

Second  Suite:   Scotch  Rhapsody, 
Country  Dance,  Popular  Song 

Warlock:  Capriol  Suite  Curwen 

Tord  ion 
Band  1 es 

Nursery  Rhymes:      (Oxford  Nursery  Song  Book)         O.U.P. 

A  Frog  He  Would  A-Wooing  Go 
Girls  and  Boys  Come  Out  to  Play 
Hey  Diddle  Diddle 
Dance  to  Your  Daddy 
Here  We  Go  Around  the 

Mulberry  Bush 
Lucy  Locket 
Little  Boy  Blue 
Little  Jack  Horner 
Little  Pol ly  Flanders 
The  Man  in  the  Moon 
The  Mi  1 1 er  of  Dee 
Nuts  in  May 

Pol ly  Put  the  Kettle  On 
Simple  Simon 
The  Spider  and  the  Fly 


Quick  and  Strong  Movements 

Bartok:  -'-For  Children,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  12,     Boosey  &  Hawkes 

33,  37,  ^0 
Vol  .  II,  Nos.  1,  3(last  part), 
5(var.  3),  8,  13,  21 ,  22,  27, 
29,  31,  36  (differing  rhythms) 
Allegre  Barbaro  Universal  Ed. 

Bizet:  Jeux   d'Enfants:       La    Toupie  Durand 

Trompette  at  Tambour 

Brahms:  Handel  Variations:  Mar.     1,  b  ,  Augener 

7,  10,  15,  23 

Delibes:  Coppelia:   Mazurka  Furstner 

Dvorak:  Slavonic  Dances  Op.  A6:   Nos.  1,    Legrick 

2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8 
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Ho  I s  t : 


Howe  lis: 
Mussorgsky : 


Ross  in  i 


Schumann : 


Strauss : 

Strav  insky : 

Tcha  i  kovsky 
Walton: 


The  Planets  (2  piano  versions  adaptable)  Curwen 

Jupi  ter 

Mars 

Uranus 


Lambert's  Clavichord:   Hughes'  Ballet 

Pictures  from  an  Exhibition 
1st  and  5th  Promenade 
Baba-Yaga 
Gopak 

La  Boutique  Fantasque  (arr.  Respighi) 

Tarantel  la 

-Casque 

"'•'Album  for  the  Young:   Nos.  1,  7,  8, 

12,  23,  29,  31,  36 
Pap i 1  Ions :   No.  3 
Carnaval :   Coquette 

Marche  des  Davidsbundler 

Der  Rosenkava 1 ier 
Waltz 

Le  Bos ier  de  la  Fee 
Peasant  Dance 

-Album  for  the  Young:   No.  3 

-Music  for  Children:   No.  7 


O.U.P. 
Augener 


Chester 


Augener 


Chappel 

Boosey  &  Hawkes 

Augener 
O.U.P. 


IX   Books   (See  page  ^8  for  additional  listing) 

Andrews,  Gladys.   Creative  Rhythmic  Movement  for  Children,  New  York 


Prentice-Hal  1 


Lreative  Kny 
,  Inc.,  195^ 


Barlin,  Anne  and  Barlin,  Paul.   The  Art  of  Learning  Through  Movement. 
Clarement,  CA,  1971. 

Boorman,  Joyce.   Creative  Dance  in  the  First  Three  Grades,  Don  Mills, 
Ontario,  Longmans  Canada  Limited.   1 9^9 > 

Creative  Dance  in  Grades  Four  to  Six,  Don  Mills, 
Ontario,  Longmans  Canada  Limited.   1971. 

Dance  and  Language  Experience  with  Children,  Don 
Mills,  Ontario,  Longmans  Canada  Limited.   1 973  - 

Canner,  Norma.   And  a  Time  to  Dance,  Boston:   Plays,  Inc.,  1968. 

Children's  Dance,  Washington,  D.C.,  AAPHER,  1973  (to  be  revised 
1980) 
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Dimonstein,  Geraldine.   Children  Dance  in  the  Classroom,  New  York: 
Macmi 1  Ian  Co.  ,  1 971  • 

Gilbert,  Anne  Green.   Teaching  the  Three  R's  Through  Movement 
Exper  iences .   Minneapolis:   Burgess  Publishing  Co.,  1 977  - 

Harris,  Pitman,  &  Waller.   Dance  a  Wh  i le.   Burgess  Publishing  Co., 
Minneapol is,  MN,  1955. 

Joyce,  Mary.   First  Steps  in  Teaching  Creative  Dance,  Palo  Alto,  CA, 
Mayfield  Publishing  Co.,  1973- 

Mettler,  Barbara.   Children's  Creative  Dance  Book,  Tucson,  AZ, 
Mettler  Studios,  1970. 

Murray,  Ruth  Lovell.   Dance  in  Elementary  Education,  New  York, 
Harper  &  Row,  1953- 

Russell,  Joan.   Creative  Dance  in  the  Primary  School,  London,  MacDonald  6 
Evans,  1 969 . 

Creative  Dance  in  the  Secondary  School,  London, 
MacDonald  &  Evans,  1969. 

Schmitz,  Nancy  Brooks.   A  Creative  Movement  Workbook  for  Classroom 
Teachers ,  Department  of  Drama/Dance,  University  of  Montana. 
Revised  1979. 

Weiner,  Jack,  and  Lidstone,  John.   Creative  Movement  for  Children, 
New  York,  Van  Nostrant  Reinhold.   I969. 

Winters,  Shirley  J.   Creative  Rhythmic  Movement  for  Children  of 

Elementary  School  Age,  Debuque,  IA,  William  C.  Brown  Co.,  1975. 


